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Art. I.—The Military Operations at Cabul which ended in the 
Retreat and Destruction of the British Army, January, 1842. 
With a Journal of Imprisonment in a ceemeantan By Lieutenant 
VincenT Eyre. Muiray. 


Licut. Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery, late Deputy Commissary of 
Ordnance at Cabul, and whose name is honourably recorded in Lady 
Sale’s celebrated letter, was not only on active service in Cabul at 
the first outbreak of the 2nd November 1841, which led to the death 
of Burnes and others, but was a prominent actor in the dreadful 
occurrences of the period. In fact he continued in the cantonments, | 
taking a prominent snare in all the events, till the retreat was com- 
menced on the Sth of J anuary, 1842, accompanying the disorganized 
army and disastrous route until the ladies and their husbands were 
dvlivered up to Mahomed Akber, as the only chance for the preser- 
vation of their lives. He was wounded in the first of the unhappy 
attempt on Beymaroo, one of the lamentable affairs in the ill-fated 
operations, rendering him i incapi able of service; when, following his 
wife, he underwent the captivity, incarceration, and various forced 
journeys of the other prisoners, till the advance of General Pollock 
and their own determined minds effected an escape to Cabul on the 
21st of September. 

The volume before us contains the earliest authentic account that 
has reached this country of the deplorable series of disasters, and we 
may add disgrace, of the operations in Affehanistan; being in the 
form of a journal, from the first outbreak in Cabul, and closing with 
the seven days’ retreat,—from the 6th to the 13th of January,— 
when the destruction of upwards of seventeen thousand of our fellow- 
creatures was completed; viz., five thousand fighting men and twelve 
thousand camp-followers ; the horrors appearing to have exceeded 
even what were at first regarded by cool minds in England as exag- 
gerated reports. Can it much ageravate-the reader's feclings to learn 
that the pecuniary value of the magazine abandoned at Cabul is 
estimated by Lieut. Eyre at nearly a million sterling? Besides the 
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entire journal, with remarks upon the events as they occurred, sent 
piecemeal to a military friend in India as opportunity offered, and 
thence transmitted to the author’s kinsfolk at home, there is a nar- 
rative of his imprisonment from January till June; after which 
period, there are only some occasional fragments, together with a 
letter announcing the writer’s safe arrival at ‘Cabul. 

A more painful account, oe yet one of more absorbing interest, 
it is impossible to name, than that which Lieut. Eyre has given in 
the present volume. In itself, and without relation to the extraor- 
dinary contemporary excitement which our military operations in 
Affghanistan have created, the book has a superior character, not 
merely as a narrative of events that must always be deserving of 
marked attention in a historical sense, but as a literary performance. 
It is written in a manly, unaffected, and dignified style, eminently 
becoming the pen of a soldier, and remarkably well adapted to the 
subjects handled. Indeed, Lieut. Eyre had a most important duty 
to perform, and he has executed his task manifestly with a due 
appreciation of its magnitude, seriousness, and delicacy. The facts 
he had to unfold were such as never before stained the military, and 
perhaps not the political and diplomatic character of Englishmen ; 
exhibiting and bringing home to the conviction of individuals the 
gravest charges ; involving j ignorance, incapacity, apathy, and infatua- 
tion, such as never were cast on the national name. We are taking 
it for granted that the narrative and the comments are as fair and 
unbiassed as can be expected from any man. The author was an 
eye-witness or fully informed of all he describes. He was a distin- 
guished actor in the events recorded; nor could any person be sup- 
posed to feel a deeper responsibility than that which he knew would 
attach to his report and to his professional judgment. In fact, he 
pledges himself without equivocation of any sort, to the accuracy of 
his details, and may be said to stake his military and personal capa- 
city on the propriety of his direct and his implied censures. ‘‘ In 
these notes,” he says, ‘‘ I have been careful to state only what I know 
to be undeniable facts. I have set down nothing on mere hearsay 
evidence, nor anything which cannot be attested by living witnesses, 
or by existing documentary evidence. In treating of matters which 
occurred under my own personal observation, it has been difficult to 
avoid altogether the occasional expression of my own individual 
opinion ; but I hope it will be found that I have made no observation 
bearing hard on men or measures, that are either uncalled-for or will 
not stand the test of future investigation.” 

We should say that internal evidence bears out what Lieut. Eyre 
has advanced in behalf of his competency and impartiality ; for, 
independent of the straightforward manner of the diary already men- 
tioned, there is throughout not merely a fulness of information, but 
a distinctness of narration and a natural order of arrangement that 
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are proofs of honesty of purpose and exemplary painstaking. No- 
thing else could have sustained the dignity and interest of a book 
which discloses such an array of painful and disgraceful facts, and 
which hurry rather than carry the reader forward with the sort of 
panting that attends the performance of a skilfully constructed and 
deep tragedy. Besides, one meets in these pages with so many traits 
of character, notices of conduct, and instances of individual exploits, 
that it is impossible not to feel that essential truth as well as dramatic 
effect distinguishes the work. 

The painful but most arresting narrative may be regarded as 
dealing with two classes of subjects; the one consisting of comments 
on the nature, tendency, and conduct of the military operations, 
together with the policy which dictated them; the other presenting 
incidents and features in detail. 

With regard to the policy and conduct of the operations in ques- 
tion, and making every necessary allowance for the individual feelings 
aud judgment of the writer, it must be confessed that never did a 
story so deeply compromise the principal authorities and officers who 
had a share in it. Indeed it would be painful for any one, after 
reading the book, to find himself called on to utter his sentiments 
publicly on the subject, and difficult in that case to deal in other 
than heated terms of abuse as well as of censure. ‘lo the mere 
reviewer, therefore, it is a relief to have Lieut. Kyre’s facts and con- 
clusions ready at hand for citation; for in the candour and explicit- 
ness with which the whole is delivered the severest and justest sen- 
tence will be discovered.' 

Still, after a perusal of the volume, certain gross errors and neglects, 
together with almost incredible ignorance and inertness, will leave a 
strong distressing impression of a more general kind on the reader's 
judgment; while another list of a more particular sort will take hold 
of his attention, sometimes however not without extenuations and 
touching circumstances. We shall not on this occasion recur to the 
impolicy of crossing the Indus or seeking to go beyond that river for 
a boundary to our Indian empire. But it cannot escape the notice 
of him who accompanies the Lieutenant in his narrative, that after 
having taken this false step, and posterior to the brief superficial 
triumph of Sir John Keane, there seems to have been little authcri- 
tative care bestowed so as to become acquainted with the natural 
spirit of the Affghans; while as regards the unmistakable dislike 
manifested by them of foreign interference, no sensible and pruden- 
tial measures of protection were adopted. Nay, the instances of 
folly and the symptoms of weakness on the part of the British, were 
too numerous and glaring to escape tlre eye of the fierce barbarians ; 
so that the result was to tempt the mass as a compact enemy,—our 
people, on the other hand, bearing themselves as if there had not 
been a single foe in the territory, that had been temporarily conquered. 
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But the positive errors, some of them as-if intentional insuits, 
will occur to the reader of the present book. ‘The reduction of the 
stipends of certain chiefs, involving little short of a breach of faith 
of a public nature, might be instanced. We allude to the annual 
stipend to the Giljye tribes, which, when curtailed by the orders of 
Lord Auckland, gave rise to great discontent and was one of the 
first causes of the insurrection. Even had the foree, intended to 
keep the country in order, been commanded and constituted as the 
British armics have usually been, it was insufficient for the purpose. 
But when there is added to this the consideration, that indecision and 
apathy characterized the authorities like to infatuation,—that the 
envoy and the general differed in their judgment with regard to the 
proper measures when emergency became great,— that the position 
and construction of the cantonment and commissariat, with many 
subordinate arrangements, were remarkably ill-judged, —and that, in 
short, the insane sort of security, the valpable mistakes, the impro- 
vident steps, the disorganization and misunderst: indings of our army, 
could not but convey a contemptuous sense of our “feebleness and 
incapacity, is it to be wondered at that confidence should have 
gathered strength in the bosoms of the Affghans, t!at every new 
disaster that befel our trcops should add fuel to their spirit, or that 
when they found themselves masters, the most shocking and whole- 
sale system of massacre should mark their hate and their despite ? 
Not a single proof seems to éxist of a timely effort to provide against 
the discontent and treachery of the enemy; while the unchecked 
atrocities of the 2d of November “ taught the enemy their strength, 
confirmed against us those who, however disposed to join in the re- 
bellion, had hitherto kept aloof from prudential motives, and 
ultimately encouraged the nation to unite as one man for our 
destruction.” 

There was miserable fighting on our side, and more miserable 
negotiating ; there was want of command, and there was cowardice. 
True, Lieutenant Eyre relieves poor Macnaghten of a considerable 
share of the blame that has been attached to him; and many are the 
excellent qualities attributed to the unhappy General Elphinstone ; 
it being clear from the pages before us that he was incapacitated for 
the performance of the duties of his post by severe bodily suffer- 
ings. And then what were the abilities of his second in command, 
Brigadier Shelton, if his personal bravery be excepted? Cer- 
tainly, any other than a capacity to direct an army of five or six 
thousand, either as to the spot they should occupy until reinforce- 
ments reached them, or to act at the proper moment with vigour on 
the offensive. We may here quote Lieut. Eyre’s words, with re- 
gard to the occupation of the Bala Hissar. ‘I venture to state,” 
says he, “my own firm belief that had we moved into the Bala 
Hissar, Cabul would have been still in our possession. Our troops 
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once collected there would have been spared for offensive operations 
against the city and the neighbouring forts, by which means plenty 
of food and forage would in all probability have been readily pro- 
cured, while the commanding nature of the position would have 
caused the enemy to despair of driving us out, and a large party 
would have been ere long formed in our favour.” 

It becomes tiresome and painful, however, after the event, to in- 
dulge in many general remarks aside from the particular passages in 
our author’s volume which we intend to quote. We thercfore with- 
out further preamble procecd to this part of our task, beginning 
with some specific charges and close comments. Begin with the 
selection of head- _quarters 


To render our position intelligible, it is necessary to describe the canton- 
ment, or fortified lines socalled. It is uncertain whether, for the faults 
which Iam about to describe, any blame justly attaches to Lieutenant Sturt, 
the engineer, a talented and sensible oflicer, but who was often obliged to 
yield his better judgment to the spirit of false economy which characterized 
our Affghan policy. The credit, however, of having selected a site for the 
cantonments, or controlled the execution of its works, is not a distinction 
now likely to be claimed exclusively by any one. But it must always re- 
main a wonder that any government, or any officer or set of officers, who 
had either science or experience in the field, should, in a half-conquered 
country, fix their forces (already inadequate to the services to wl.'¢) they 
might be called) in so extraordinary and injudicious a military position. 
Every engineer officer who had been consulted, since the first occupation of 
Cabul by our troops, had pointed to the Bala Hissar as the only suitable place 
for a garrison which was to keep in subjection the city and the surrounding 
country ; but, above all, it was surely the only proper site for the magazine, 
on which the army’s efficiency depended. In defiance, however, of rule and 
precedent, the position eventually fixed upon for our magazine and canton- 
ment was a piece of low, swampy ground, commanded on all sides by hills 
or forts. It consisted of a low rampart and a narrow ditch in the form of a 
parallelogram, thrown up along the line of the Kohistan road, 1,000 yards 
Jong and 600 broad, with round flanking bastions at each corner, every one 
of which was commanded by some fort or hill. ‘To one end of this work 
was attached a space nearly half as large again, and surrounded by a simple 
wall. This was called the ‘‘ Mission Compound :” half of it was appropri- 
ated for the residence of the Envoy; the other half being crowded with 
buildings, erected without any attempt at regularity, for the accommodation 
of the officers and assistants of the mission, and the Envoy's body-guard. 
This large space required in time of siege to be defended, and thus materi- 
ally weakened the garrison ; while its very existence rendered the whole face 
of the cantonment, to which it was annexed, nugatory for purposes of 
defence. Besides these disadvantages, the lines were a great deal too ex- 
tended, so that the ramparts could not be properly manned without harassing 
the garrison. On the eastern side, about a quarter of a mile cff, flowed the 
Cabul river in a direction parallel with the Kohistan road. Between the 
river and cantonments, about 150 yards from the latter, was a wide canal, 
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General Elphinstone, on his arrival in April 1841, perceived at a glance the 
utter unfitness of the cantonment for purposes of protracted defence ; and 
when a new fort was about to be built for the magazine on the South side, 
he liberally offered to purchase for the Governmert, out of his own funds, 
a large portion of the land in the vicinity, with the view of removing some 
very objectionable enclosures and gardens, which offered shelter to our 
enemy within 200 yards of our ramparts ; but neither was his offer accepted 
nor were his representations on the subject attended with any good result. 
He lost no time, however, in throwing a bridge over the river, in a direct 
line between the cantonments and the Seeah ‘Sung camp, and in rendering 
the bridge over the canal passable for guns. * ‘* * But the most un- 
accountable oversight of all, and that which may be said to have contributed 
most largely to our subsequent disasters, was that of having the Commissa- 
riat stores detached from cantonments, in an old fort, which, in an outbreak, 
would be almost indefensible. Captain Skinner, the chief Commissariat 
officer, at the time when this arrangement was made, earnestly solicited from 
the authorities a place within the ‘cantonment for his stores ; ; but received 
for answer, that ‘* no such place could be given him, as they were far too 
busy in erecting barracks for the men to think of Commissariat stores.” The 
Envoy himself pressed this point very urgently, but without avail. 


Next with regard to the loss of the Commissariat : 


Ensign Warren, of the Fifth Native Infantry, at this time occupied the 
Commissariat fort with one hundred men; and having reported that he was 
very hard pressed by the enemy, and in danger of being completely cut off, 
the General, either forgetful or unaware at the moment of the important fact 
that upon the possession of this fort we were entirely dependent for pro- 
visions, and anxious only to save the lives of men whom he believed to be 
in imminent peril, hastily gave directions that a party under the command 
of Captain Swayne of Her Majesty’s Forty-fourth Regiment should proceed 
immediately to bring off Ensign Warren and his garrison to cantonments, 
abandoning the fort to the enemy. * * It now seemed to the officer on 
whom the command had devolved, impracticable to bring off Ensign War- 
ren’s party, without risking the annihilation of his own, which had already 
sustained so rapid and severe a loss in officers; he therefore returned forth- 
with to cantonments. In the course of the evening another attempt was 
made by a party of the Fifth Light Cavalry ; but they encountered so severe 
a fire from the neighbouring enclosures as obliged them to return without 
effecting their desired object, with the loss of eight troopers killed, and - 
fourteen badly wounded. Captain Boyd, the Assistant-Commissariat-General, 
having meanwhile been made acquainted with the General’s intention to 
give up the fort, hastened to lay before him the disastrous consequences that 
would ensue from so doing. He stated that the place contained, besides 
large supplies of wheat and : atta, all his stores of rum, medicine, clothing, &e., 
the value of which might be estimated at four lacs of rupees ; that to aban- 
don such valuable property would not only expose the force to the immediate 
want of the necessaries of life, but would infallibly inspire the enemy with 
tenfold courage. He added, that we had not above two days’ supply of 
provisions in cantonments, and that neither himself nor Captain Johnson of 
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the Shah’s Commissariat had any prospect of procuring them elsewhere under 

existing circumstances. In consequence of this strong representation on 
the part of Captain Boyd, the General sent immediate orders to Ensign 
Warren to hold out the fort to the last extremity. (Ensign Warren, it must 
be remarked,sdenied having received this note.) Early in the night a 
letter was received from him, to the effect that he believed the enemy were 
busily engaged in mining one of the towers, and that such was the alarm 
among the Sepoys that several of them had actually made their escape over 
the wall to cantonments ; that the enemy were making preparations to burn 
down the gate; and that, considering the temper of his men, he did not 
expect to be able to hold out many hours longer, unless reinforced without 
delay. In reply to this, he was informed that he would be reinforced 
by two A.M. 

At about nine o’clock p.m. there was an assembly of Staff and other officers 
at the General’s house ; when the Envoy came in and expressed his serious 
conviction, that unless Mahomed Shereef’s fort was taken that very night, 
we should lose the Commissariat fort or at all events be unable to bring out of 
it provisions for the troops. The disaster of the. morning rendered the 
General extremely unwilling to expose his officers and men to any similar 
peril; but, on the ofher hand, it was urged that the darkness of the night 
would nullify the enemy’s fire, who would also be most likely taken unawares, 
as it was not the custom of the Affghans to maintain a very strict watch at 
night. A man in Captain Johnson’s employ was accordingly sent out to re- 
connoitre the place: he returned in a few minutes with the intelligence that 
about twenty men were seated outside the fort near the gate, smoking and 
talking ; and from what he overheard of their conversation, he judged the 
garrison to be very small, and unable to resist a sudden onset. The debate 
was now resumed, but another bour passed and the General could not make 
up his mind. A second spy was despatched, whose report tended to corro- 
borate what the first had said. I was then sent to Lieutenant Sturt, the 
engineer, who was nearly recovered from his wounds, for his opinion. He 
at first expressed himself in favour of an immediate attack; but, on hearing 
that some of the enemy were on the watch at the gate, he judged it prudent 
to defer the assault till an early hour in the morning; this decided the 
General, though not before several hours had slipped away in fruitless 
discussion. 

Orders were at last given for a detachment to be in readiness at four A. M. 
at the Khoistan gate; and Captain Bellew, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, volunteered to blow open the gate; another party of her Majesty’s 
Forty-fourth were at the same time to issue by a cut in the south face of the 
rampart, and march simultaneously towards the commissariat fort, to reinforce 
the garrison. Morning had, however, well dawned ere the men could be 
got under arms, and they were on the point of marching off, when it was 
reported that Ensign Warren had just arrived in cantonments with his 
garrison, having evacuated the fort. Itseems that the enemy had actually 
set fire to the gate ; and Ensign Warren, seeing no prospect of a reinforce- 
ment, and expecting the enemy every moment to rush in, led out his men by 
a hole which he had prepared in the wall. Being called upon in a public 
letter from the Assistant-Adjutant-General to state his reasons for abandon- 
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ing his post, he replied, that he was ready to do so before a court of inquiry, 
which he requested might be assembled to investigate his conduct: it was not, 
however, deemed expedient to comply with his request. 


We might pick out many other instances of oversight, neglect, 
and strange error. But not less deplorable were the instances of 
cowardice, as if portions of the troops had been suddenly panic- 
struck, and the dastardly feeling had spread with a judicial infectious 
celerity. But we have not space for accumulated instances of folly 
and disgrace. ‘Take the storming of a particular fort in order to 
learn what was the kind ef paralysis which seized at times the 
troops, tegether with sundry other specics of incidents which charac- 
terized the period. 


The whole issued from cantonments, a storming party consisting of two 
companies from each regiment taking the lead, preceded by Capt. Bellew, 
who hurried forward to blow open the gate. Missing the gate, however, he 
blew cpen a wicket of such small dimensions as to render it impossible for 
more than two or three men to enter abreast, and these ina stooping pos- 
ture. This it will be seen, was one cause of discomfiture in the first instance ; 
for the hearts of the men failed them when they saw their foremost comrades 
struck down, endeavouring to force an entrance under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, without being able to help them. The signal, liowever, wa 
given for the storming party, headed by Col. Mackerell. On nearing the 
wicket, the detachment encountered an excessively sharp fire from the walls, 
and the small passage, through which they endeavoured to rush in, merely 
served to expose the bravest to almost certain death from the hot fire of the 
defenders. Col. Mackerell, however, and Lieut. Bird of Shah’s 6th Infan- 
try, accompained by a handful of Europeans and a few Sepoys, forced their 
way in; Capt. Westmacot of the 37th being shot down outside, and Capt. 
M‘Crae sabred in the entrance. The garrison, supposing that these few 
gallant men were backed by the whole attacking party, fled in consternation 
out of the gate, which was on the opposite side of the fort, and which ought 
to have been the point assailed. Unfortunately, at this instant a number of 
the Affyhan cavalry charged round the corner of the fort next the wicket : 
the cry of *‘ Cavalry!” was raised, a cry which too often, during our operations, 
paralyzed the arms of those, whose muskets and bayonets we have been ac- 
customed to consider as more than a match for a desultory charge of irregular 
horsemen; the Europeans gave way simultanecusly with the Sepoys—a 
bugler of the 6th Infantry, through mistake, sounded the retreat, and it be- 
came for the tine a scene of seure gui peut. In vain did the officers, especially 
Major Scott of H. M.’s 44th, knowing the fearful predicament of his com- 
manding officer, exhort and besecch their men to charge forward—not a 
soul would follow them, save a private of the 44th named Steward, who was 
afterwards promoted for his solitary gallantry. Let me here do Brigadier 
Shelton justice; his acknowledged courage redeemed the day; for, expo- 
sing, his own person to a hot fire, he stood firm amidst the crowd of fugitives, 
and by his exhortations «nd example at last rallied them; advancing again to 
the attack, our men again faltered, notwithstanding that the fire of the great 
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guns from the cantonments, and that of Capt. Mackenzie’s juzailchees from 
the N. E. angle of the Mission Compound, together with a demonstration 
on the part of our cavalry, had greatly abated the ardour of the Affghan 
horse. A third time did the Brigadier bring on his men to the assault, 
which now proved successful. We became masters of the fort. But what, in 
the meantime, had been passing inside the fort, where, it will be remembered, 
several of our brave brethren had been shut up, as it were, in the lions’ 
den? 

On the first retreat of our men, Lieut. Bird, with Col. Mackerell and 
several Europeans, had hastily shut the gate by which the garrison had for 
the most part evacuated the piace, securing the chain with a bayonet: the 
repulse, outside, however, encouraged the enemy to return in great numbers, 
and, it being nnpossible to remain near the gate on account of the hot fire 
poured in through the crevices, our few heroes speedily had the mortification 
to see their foes not only re-entering the wicket, but, having drawn the bayonet, 
rush in with loud shouts through the now re-opened gate. Poor Mackerell, 
having fallen, was literally hacked to pieces, although still alive at. the termi- 
nation of the contest. Lieut. Bird, with two Sepoys, retreated into a stable, 
the door of which they closed ; all the rest of the men endeavouring to escape 
through the wicket, were met and slaughtered. Bird’s place of concealment. at 
first, in the confusion, escaped the observation of the temporarily triumphant 
Affzhans ; at last it was discovered, and an attack commenced at the door, 
This, being barricaded with logs of wood, and whatever else the tenants of 
the stable could find, resisted their efforts, while Bird and his now solitary 
companion, a Sepoy of the 37th N. I. (the other having been struck down), 
maintained as hot a fire as they could, each shot taking deadly effect from 
the proximity of the party engaged. The fall of their companions deterred 
the mass of the assailants from a simultaneous rush, which must have suc- 
ceeded; and thus that truly chivalrous, high-minded, and amiable young 
gentleman, whose subsequent fate must be ranked among the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence which we cannot for the present fathom, stood 
at bay with his equally brave comrade for upwards of a quarter of an hour, 
when, having only five cartridges left, in spite of having rifled the pouch of 
the dead man, they were rescued as related above.- Our troops literally 
found the pair “grim and lonely there,” upwards of thirty of the enemy 
having fallen by their unassisted prowess. Our loss on this occasion was 
not less than 200 killed and wounded. 


Sir William Macnaghten’s history in Affghanistan is one of the 
most woful that can be contemplated. And its distressful features 
ure heightened by his having agreed to the terms of a certain treaty, 
which not only was suggested and proposed to him as a trap to test 
his sincerity, but considerably compromised his character by having 
tempted him to act the part of a suborner of forgery. We cite the 
account of his murder: 


In leaving the cantenments, Sir William expressed his disappointment at 
the paucity of men on the ramparts, and the apparent inertness of the garri- 
son at such a critical moment, saying, ‘‘ However, it is all of a piece with the 
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military arrangements throughout the siege.” On his leaving the gate only 
sixteen troopers of the body-guard were in attendance, but the remainder 
shortly afterwards joined under Lieut. Le Geyt. 

Sir William now for the first time explained to the officers who accompa- 
nied him the objects of the present conference, and Captain Lawrence was 
warned to be in readiness to gallop to the Bala Hissar, to prepare the King 
for the approach of a regiment. 

Apprehensions being expressed of the danger to which the scheme might 
expose him, in case of treachery on the part of Mahomed Akber, he replied, 
** Dangerous it is; but if it succeeds, it is worth all risks: the rebels have not 


-fulfilled even one article of the treaty, and I have no confidence in them; and 


if by it we can only save our honour, all will be well. At any rate, I would 
rather suffer a hundred deaths, than live the last six weeks over again.” 

Meanwhile crowds of armed Affzhans were observed hovering near the can- 
tonment and about Mahomed Khan’s fort, causing misgivings in the minds of 
all but the Envoy himself, whose confidence remained unshaken. On arriving 
near the bridge, they were met by Mahomet Akber Khan, Mahomed Shah 
Khan, Dost Mahomed Khan, Khooda Bux Khan, Azad Khan, and other 
chiefs, amongst whom was the brother of Amenoollah Khan, whose presence 
might have been sufficient to convince Sir William that he had been duped. 

The usual civilities having passed, the Envoy presented Akber Khan with 
a valuable Arab horse, which had only that morning been purchased for 3,000 
rupees. The whole party then sat down near some rising ground, which 
partially concealed them from cantonments. 

Captain Lawrence having called attention to the number of inferior 
followers around them, with a view to their being ordered to a distance, 
Mahomed Akber exclaimed, ‘‘ No, they are all in the secret ;” which words 
had scarcely been uttered when Sir William and his three companions found 
themselves suddenly grasped firmly by the hands from behind, whilst their 
swords and pistols were rudely snatched away by the chiefs and their follow- 
ers. The three officers were immediately pulled forcibly along, and com- 
pelled -to mount on horseback, each behind a Giljye chief, escorted by a 
number of armed retainers, who with difficulty repelled the efforts of a crowd 
of fanatic Ghazees, who, on seeing the affray, had rushed to the spot, calling 
aloud for the blood of the hated infidels, aimirg at them desperate blows 
with their long knives and other weapons, and only deterred from firing by 
the fear of killing a chief. The unfortunate Envoy was last seen struggling 
violently with Mahomed Akber, ‘‘ consternation and horror depicted on his 
countenance.” 

On their nearing Mahomed Khan’s fort, renewed attempts were made to 
assassinate the three captive officers by the crowd there assembled. Capt. 
Trevor, who was seated behind Dost Mahomed Khan, unhappily fell to the 
ground, and was instantly slain. Capts. Lawrence and Mackenzie reached 
the fort in safety, but the latter was much bruised in various parts of his 
body, and both were greatly exhausted from the excitement they had under- 

one, 
. At the entrance of the fort, a furious cut was aimed at Capt. Mackenzie’s 
head, by a ruffian named Moollah Momin, which was warded off by Moha- 
med Shah Khan, that chief receiving the blow on his own shoulder. Being 
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taken into a small room, they found themselves still in continual jeopardy 
from repeated assaults of the Ghazees without, who were with the greatest 
difficulty restrained from shooting them through the window, where the hand 
of some recent European victim (afterwards ascertained to be that of the 
Envoy himself) was insultingly held up to their view. Throughout this 
trying scene they received repeated assurances of protection from the Giljye 
chiefs; but Amenoollah Khan coming in, gave vent to a torrent of angry 
abuse, and even threatened to blow them from a gun. It is deserving of 
notice, that amidst the congratulations which on all sides met the ear of 
Mahomed Shah Khan on the events of the day, the solitary voice of an aged 
Moollah was raised in condemnation of the deed, which he solemnly pro- 
nounced to be “foul,” and calculated to cast a lasting disgrace on the 
religion of Mahomed. At midnight they were removed to the house of 
Mahomed Akber Khan. As they passed through the streets of Cabul, not- 
withstanding the excitement that had prevailed throughout the day, it resem- 
bled a city of the dead; nor did they meet a single soul. 

By Akber Khan they were received courteously, and were now informed 
for the first time by Captain Skinner of the murder of the Envoy and Captain 
Trevor. That Sir William Macnaghten met his death at the hands of Ma- 
homed Akber himself there can be no reasonable doubt. That chief had 
pledged himself to his coadjutors to seize the Envoy that day, and bring him 
into the city, when the chiefs hoped to have been able to dictate their own 
terms, retaining him as a hostage for their fulfilment. Finding it impossible, 
from the strenuous resistance Sir William offered, to carry him off alive, and 
yet determined not to disappoint the public expectation altogether,—influ- 
enced also by his tiger passions, and the remembrance of his father’s wrongs, 
—Mahomed Akber drew a pistol, the Envoy’s own gift a few hours before, 
and shot him through the body, which was immediately hacked to pieces by 
the ferocious Ghazees, by whcm the dismembered trunk was afterwards 
carried to the city, and publicly exposed in the Char Chouak, or principal 
mart. The head was taken to the house of Nuwab Zuman Khan, where it 
was triumphantly exhibited to Capt. Conolly. 

Such was the cruel fate of Sir William Macnaghten, the accomplished 
scholar, the distinguished politician, and the representative of Great Britain 
at the court of Shah Shooja Ool-Moolk. 


And this is the way in which the Envoy’s murder was revenged : 


The body-guard had only got a few hundred yards from the gate in their 
progress to the scene of conference, when they suddenly faced about and 
came galloping back, several shots being fired at them in their retreat. 
Lieut. Le Geyt, in passing through the gate, exclaimed that the Envoy had 
been carried off, and it was believed that, finding his men would not advance 
to the rescue, he came back for assistance. But the intelligence he brought, 
instead of rousing our leaders to instant action, seemed to paralyse their facul- 
ties; and, although it was evident that our Envoy had been basely entrapped, 
if not actually murdered, before our very gate, and though even now crowds 
of Affehans, horse and foot, were seen passing and repassing to and fro in 
hostile array, between Mahomed’s fort and the place of meeting, not a gun 
was opened upon them; not a soldier was stirred from his post; no sortie 
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was apparently even thought of; treachery was allowed to triumph in open 
day ; the murder of a British Envoy was perpetrated in the face and within 
musket-shot of a British army; and not only was no effort made to avenge 
the dastardly deed, but the body was left lying on the plain to be mangled 
and insulted, and finally carried off to be paraded in a public market [ a 
ruffianly mob of fanatical barbarians. | 


The disasters of the retreat are of the most harrowing descrip- 
tion. Take this account of the 7th and Sth: 


The force came to a halt on some high ground near the entrance of the 
Khoord-Cabul pass, having in two days accomplished a distance of only ten 
miles from Cabul. Here, again, the confusion soon became indescribable. 
Suffice it to say that an immense multitude of from 14,000 to 16,000 men, 
with several hundred cavalry horses and baggage cattle, were closely jammed 
together in one monstrous, unmanageable, jumbling mass. Night again 
closed over us, with its attendant train of horrors—starvation, “cold, ex- 
haustion, death ; and of all deaths, I can imagine none more agonising than 
that, where a nipping frost tortures every sensitive limb, until the tenacious 
spirit itself sinks under the exquisite extreme of human suffering. 

Once more the living mass of men and animals was in motion. At the 
entrance of the pass an attempt was made to separate the troops from the 
non-combatants, which was but partially successful, and created considerable 
delay. The rapid effects of two nighis’ exposure to the frost in disorgan- 
ising the force can hardly be conceived. It had so nipped the hands and 
feet of even the strongest men, as to completely prostrate their powers and 
incapacitate them for service ; even the cavalry, who suffered less than the 
rest, were obliged to be lifted on their horses. In fact, only a few hundred 
serviceable fighting men remained. 

The idea of threading the stupendous pass before us, in the face of an 
armed tribe of blood-thirsty barbarians, with such a dense irregular multi- 
tude, was frightful, and the spectacle then presented by that waving sea of 
animated beings, the majority of whom a few fleeting hours would transform 
into a line of lifeless carcasses to guide the future traveller on his way, can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. We had so often been deceived 
by Affghan professions, that little or no confidence was placed in the 
present truce; and we commenced our passage through the dreaded pass 
in no very sanguine temper of mind. This truly formidable defile is about 
five miles from end to end, and is shut in on either hand by a line of lofty 
hills, between whose precipitous sides the sun at this season could dart but a 
momentary ray. Down the centre dashed a mountain torrent, whose im- 
petuous course the frost in vain attempted to arrest, though it succeeded in 
lining the edges with thick layers of ice, over which the snow lay consolidated 
in slippery masses, affording no very easy footing for our jaded animals. 
This stream we had to cross and re-cross about eight-and-twenty times. 
As we proceeded onwards, the defile gradually narrowed and the Giljyes 
were observed hastening to crown the heights in considerable force. A hot 
fire was opened on the adv ance, with whom were several ladies, who, seeing 
their only chance was to keep themselves in rapid motion, galloped forward 
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at the head of all, ranning the gauntlet of the enemy’s bullets, which whizzed 
in hundreds about their ears, until they were fairly out of the pass. - Provi- 
dentially the whole escaped, with the exception of Lady Sale, who received 
a slight wound in the arm. It ought, however, to be mentioned, that several 
of Mahomed Akbver’s chief adherents, who had preceded the advance, exerted 
themselves strenuously to keep down the fire ; but nothing could restrain the 
Gi'jyes, who seemed fully determined that nobody should interfere to disap- 
point them of their prey. Onward moved the crowd into the thickest of the 
fire, and fearful was the slaughter that ensued. An universal panic speedily 
prevailed, and thousands, seeking refuge in flight, hurried forward to the 
front, abandooing baggage, arms, ammunition, women, and children, regard- 
less for the moment of everything but their own lives. 

The rear-guard, consisting of H.M.’s 44th and 45th N.I. suffered severely ; 
and at last, finding that delay was only destruction, they followed the general 
example, and made the best of their way to the front.. Another horse- 
artillery gun was abandoned, and the whole of its artillerymen slain. Capt. 
Anderson’s eldest girl, and Capt. Boyd’s youngest boy, fell into the hands of 
the Affehans. It is supposed that 3,000 souls perished in the pass, amongst 
whom were Capt. Paton, Assist.-Qu.-Mast.-Gen. ; and Lieut. St. George, 
37th N.I.; Majors Griffith, 37th N.I., and Scott, H.M.’s 44th; Capts. 
Bott, 5th cavalry, and Troup, Brigadier-Major Shah’s force. Dr. Cardew 
and Lieut Sturt, engineers, were wounded, the latter mortally. This fine 
young officer had nearly cleared the defile when he received his wound, and 
would have been left on the ground to be hacked to pieces by the Ghazees, 
who followed in the rear to complete the work of slaughter, but for the generous 
intrepidity of Lieut. Mien, of H.M.’s 13th light infantry, who, on learning 
what had befallen him, went back to his succour, and stood by him for several 
minutes, at the imminent risk of his own life, vainly entreating aid from the 
passers-by. He was at length joined by Sergt. Deane of the Sappers, with 
whose assistance he dragged his friend on a quilt through the remainder of 
the pass, when he succeeded in mounting him on a miserable pony, and con- 
ducted him in safety to camp, where the unfortunate officer lingered till the 
following morning, and was the only man of the whole force who received 
Christian burial. Lieut. Mien was himself at this very time suffering from 
a dangerous wound in the head received in the previous October, and his 
heroic disregard of self, and fidelity to his friend in the hour of danger, are 
well deserving of a record in the annals of British valour and virtue. 

On the force reaching Koord-Cabul, snow began to fall, and continued till 
morning. Only four small tents were saved, of which one belonged to the 
General : two were devoted to the ladies and children, and one was given up 
to the sick; but an immense number of poor wounded wretches wandered 
about the camp destitute of shelter, and perished during the night. Groans 
of misery and distress assailed the ear from all quarters. We had ascended 
to astill colder climate than we had left behind, and were without tents, fuel, 
or food; the snow was the only bed for all, and of many, ere morning, it 
proved the winding-sheet. It is only marvellous that any should have sur- 
vived that fearful night! é( , 

January 9th.—Another morning dawned, awakening thousands to increased 
misery ; and many a wretched survivor cast looks of envy at his comrades, 
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who lay stretched beside him in the quiet sleep of death. Daylight was ‘he 
signal for a renewal of that confusion which attended every movement of 
the force. 


And now for the period of extermination: 


The General became impatient to rejoin his force, and repeatedly urged 
the Sirdar to furnish him with the necessary escort; informing him at the 
same time, that it was contrary to British notions of military honour that a 
general should be separated from his troops in the hour of danger, and that 
he would infinitely prefer death to such a disgrace. The Sirdar put him off 
with promises, and at seven p.m., firing being heard in the direction of the 
Pass, it was ascertained that the troops, impatient of further delay, had ~ 
actually moved off. * ° The whole sallied forth, determined to 
pursue the route to Jellalabad at all risks. 

The sick and wounded were necessarily abandoned to their fate. Descend- 
ing into the valley of Jugdulluk, they pursued their way along the bed of 
the stream for about a mile and a half, encountering a desultory fire from 
the Giljyes encamped in the vicinity ; who were evidently not quite prepared 
to see them at such an hour, but were soon fully on the alert, some following 
up the rear, others pressing forward to occupy the Pass. This formidable 
defile is about two miles long, exceedingly narrow, and closed in by lofty 
precipitous heights. The road has a considerable slope upwards ; and, on 
nearing the summit, further progress was found to be obstructed by two 
strong barriers formed of branches of the prickly holly-oak, stretching com- 
pletely across the defile. Immense delay and confusion took place in the 
general struggle to force a passage through these unexpected obstacles ; 
which gave ample time for the Giljyes to collect in force. 

A terrible fire was now poured in from all quarters, and a massacre even 
worse than that of Tunga Tareekee commenced; the Affghans rushing in 
furiously upon the pent-up crowd of troops and followers, and committing 
wholesale slaughter. <A miserably small remnant managed to clear the bar- 
riers. Twelve officers, among whom was Brigadier Anquetil, were killed. 
Upwards of forty others succeeded in pushing through; about twelve of 
whom, being pretty well mounted, rode on ahead of the rest with the few 
remaining cavalry, intending to make the best of their way to Jellalabad. 
Small straggling-parties of the Europeans marched on under different offi- 
cers: the country became more open ; and they suffered little molestation 
for several miles, most of the Giljyes being too busily engaged in the plun- 
dering of the dead to pursue the living. But much delay was occasioned 
by the anxiety of the men to bring on their wounded comrades; and the 
rear was much harassed by sudden onsets from parties stationed on the 
heights, under which the road occasionally wound. On reaching the 
Sourkab river, they found the enemy in possession of the bridge; and a 
hot fire was encountered in crossing the ford below it, by which Lieutenant 
Cadet, of her Majesty’s Forty-fourth, was killed, together with several 


privates. ; 


January 13th.—The morning dawned as they approached Gundamuk ; 
revealing to the enemy, who had by this time increased considerably in their 
front and rear, the insignificance of their numerical strength. To avoid the 
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vigorous assaults that were now made by their confident foe, they were com- 
pelled to leave the road, and take up a defensive position on a height to the 
left of it; where they made a resolute stand, determined to sell their lives 
at the dearest possible price. At this time they could only muster about 
twenty muskets. ° a ° 

Several Affghans now ascended the height, and assumed a friendly tone 
towards the little party there stationed ; but the calm was of short duration, 
for the soldiers, getting provoked at several attempts being made to snatch 
away their arms, resumed a hostile attitude, and drove the intruders fiercely 
down. ‘The die was now cast, and their fate sealed ; for the enemy, taking 
up their post_on an opposite hill, marked off man after man, officer after 
officer, with unerring aim. Parties of Affghans rushed up at intervals to 
complete the work of extermination, but were as often driven back by the 
still dauntless handful of mvincibles. At length, nearly all being wounded 
more or less, a final onset of the enemy, sword in hand, terminated the 
unequal struggle, and completed the dismal tragedy. Major Griffiths and 
Mr. Blewitt had been previously Jed off to a neighbouring fort, and were 
thus saved. Of those whom they left behind, Captain Souter alone, with 
three or four privates, was spared, and carried off captive, having received a 
severe wound in the shoulder: he had tied round his waist before leaving 
Jugdulluk the colours of: his regiment, which were thus miraculously 
preserved. 

It only remains to relate the fate of those few officers and men who rode 
on ahead of the rest after passing the barriers. Six of the twelve. officers 
— Captains Bellew, Collier, Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, Drs. Harpur and 
Brydon—reached Futtehabad in safety; the other six having dropped 
gradually off by the way, and been destroyed. Deceived by the friendly 
professions of some peasants near the above-named town, who brought them 
bread to eat, they unwisely delayed a few moments to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger; the inhabitants meanwhile armed themselves, and, suddenly sally- 
ing forth, cut down Captain Bellew and Lieutenant Bird; Captains Collier 
and Hopkins, and Drs. Harpur and Brydon, rode off and were pursued ; 
the three former were overtaken and slain within four miles of Jellalabad ; 
Dr. Brydon by a miracle escaped, and was the only officer of the whole 
Cabul force who reached that garrison in safety. 


The condition of the ladies, when Mahomed Akber offered pro- 
tection to the married officers and their families, is described in the 
following paragraph : 


Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted a meal since leaving 
Cabul (three days.) Some had infants a few days old at the breast, and 
were unable to stand without assistance; others were so far advanced in 
pregnancy, that, under ordinary circumstances, a walk across the drawing- 
room would have been an exertion: yet these helpless women, with their 
young families, had already been obliged to rough it on the backs of camels, 
and on the tops of the baggage yaboos ; those who had a horse to ride, or 
were capable of sitting on one, were considered fortunate indeed. Most had 
been without shelter since quitting the cantonment; their servants had 
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nearly all deserted or been killed; and, with the exception of Lady Mac- 
naghten and Mrs. Trevor, they had lost all their baggage, having nothing in 
the world left but the clothes on their backs; those, in the case of some of 
the invalids, consisted of night-dresses, in which they had started from Cabul 
in their litters. Under such circumstances, a few more hours would pro- 
bably have seen some of them stiffening corses. The oifer of Mahomed 
Akber was consequently their only chance of preservation. The husbands, 
better clothed and hardy, would have infinitely preferred taking their chance 
with the troops; but where is the man who would prefer his own safety, 
when he thought he could by his presence assist and console those near and 
dear to him ? 


And this is the account of what the eyes of the prisoners encoun- 
tered, as they followed, under Akber’s protection, a day’s march 
behind their ill-fated countrymen: 


About 11, a.m. we started under an escort of about 50 horse, for Tezeen, 
having been previously cautioned to use our swords and pistols in case of 
need, as an attack might be expected from the bloodthirsty Ghazees, who 
thronged the road. The retreating army had marched over the same ground 
on the previous day, and terrible was the spectacle presented to our eyes 
along the whole line of road. The snow was absolutely dyed with streaks. 
and patches of blood for whole miles, and at every step we encountered the 
mangled bodies of British and Hindostanee so!diers and helpless camp- 
followers, lying side by sid@, victims of one treacherous undistinguishing 
fate, the red stream of life still trickling from many a gaping wound inflicted 
by the merciless Affghan knife. Here and there small groups of miserable, 
starving, and frost-bitten wretches, among whom were many women and 
children, were still permitted to cling to life, perhaps only because death 
would in their case have been a mercy. The bodies of Majors Scott and 
Ewart, and of Dr. Bryce, were recognized. Numerous parties of truculent 
Ghazees, the chief perpetrators of these horrors, passed us Jaden with booty, 
their naked swords stiil reeking with the blood of their victims. They 
uttered deep curses and sanguinary threats at our party, and seemed disap- 
pointed that so many of the hated Feringhees should have been suffered to 
survive. * * * * Between Tezeen and Seh Baba we encountered the 
same horrifying sights as yesterday ; we passed the last abandoned horse- 
artillery gun, the carriage of which had been set on fire by the Ghazees, and 
was still burning; the corpse of poor Cardew lay stretched beside it, with 
several of the artillerymen. A little further on we passed the body of Dr. 
Duff, the superintending surgeon to the force, whose left hand had suffered 
previous amputation with a pen-knife by Dr. Harcourt! Numbers of worn- 
out and famished camp-followers were lying under cover of the rocks, 
within whose crevices they vainly sought a shelter from the cold. By many 
of these poor wretches we were recognized, and vainly invoked for the food 
and raiment we were unable to supply. The fate of these unfortunates was 
a sad subject of reflection to us,—death in its most horrid and protracted 
form stared them in the face ; and the agonies of despair were depicted in 
every countenance. * * * * Within about five miles of Jugdulluk 
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we again entered the high road, along which our army had recently passed ; 
and the first sight that presented itself was the body of a fine European 
soldier :—Again our path was strewed with the mangled victims of war. We 
reached Jugdulluk late in the evening; and, passing by the ruined inclosure 
within which the remnant of the force had so hopelessly sought shelter, we 
beheld a spectacle more terrible than any we had previously witnessed, the 
whole interior space being one crowded mass of bloody corpses. The car- 
nage here must have been frightful. The body of Captain Skinner was 
recognized, and an Affghan was persuaded by Captain Lawrence to inter it 
during the night, Mahomed Akber’s consent having been previously pro- 
cured. * * * * The road tooka northerly direction up a gorge in the 
hills, and thence proceeded for five or six miles up a narrow defile, through 
which runs a small stream whose upper surface was covered with ice. 
Throughout these regions of snow the cold was intense, and we passed 
several springs whose waters, arrested by the frost, hung suspended in long 
glittering icicles from the rocks, exhibiting a spectacle, whose brilliancy 
would, under less depressing circumstances, have called forth exclamations 
of wonder and admiration, which we had not now the heart to utter. 


A few things demand a word or two, now that we have cited the 
last passage for which we can conveniently find room. And first 
with regard to the conduct and character of Mahomed Akber :— 

There appear to be strange contradictions in the character of the 
Khan, judging according to accepted notions in civilized Europe. 
Whether he deliberately intended to murder the envoy may perhaps 
admit of doubt; and he exposed his own life, within a few minutes 
of the deed, to save the lives of the officers who were with Sir Wil- 
liam. But throughout all Akber’s transactions, he exhibited a mix- 
ture of fierce cruelty and an open generosity that cannot be well ac- 
counted for, unless indeed we regard duplicity and treachery as the 
predominant principle of his character. Certain it is that he shot 
the envoy with one of the costly pistols which that unhappy func- 
tionary had shortly before presented to the murderer. Colonel 
Dennie has described the Affghans generally as ‘‘ the most brutalized, 
sanguinary, and savage wretches on the face of the earth.” Nor does 
Akber appear to have been an exception; although, along with his 
consummate deceit and cold-blooded cruelty, he has cultivated a 
show of manners, that proved on occasions perfectly fascinating. 
But what can be said for a man who unquestionably not only planned 
the wholesale massacre of the British in their retreat, but who is 
reported to have actually, in the course of the fearful carnage, 
called out in Persian to some of his barbarous subjects to desist 
from, in the same breath that he commanded them in a different 
dialect to continue, firing on the helpless and exposed remnant of the 
ill-omened army ? 

Treachery, in fact, is the very soul of an Affghan, which consum- 
mates its most cherished objects by murder and assassinations, fre- 
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quently of the nearest kindred when an enviable end is to be 
reached or revenge to be appeased. For example, so diabolical 
was the hatred which the despicable Shah Sujah entertained to- 
wards Sir Alexander Burnes, that, as is now known, he encouraged 
the outbreak of the rebellion, in the hope that it would lead to his 
murder, and prevent him from succeding Sir William Macnaghten. 
And what was the end of the imbecile wretch ? Why, he was pre 
bed by a youth he had befriended, and to whom at his birth he had 
given his own name. 

But with regard to Akber, perhaps the most agreeable part of 
his conduct in the late deplorable events we have been considering, 
belongs to his treatment of the imprisoned British, forming such a 
contrast to that of the army in the course of the most disastrous 
retreat on record, when Dr. Brydon, the sole representative of seven- 
teen thousand persons, was hunted to Jellalabad. 

But passing from the period when Akber was in the ascendant, and 
defeat and terrible disaster were the lot of the British in Affghanistan, 
let us hail, although not with unmixed joy, the tidings which have 
just been received by the overland Indian mail, concerning the re- 
turn of our at last victorious troops through the hostile defiles of the 
Khyber. This was fully concluded on the 7th of November. It 
‘may be satisfactory to give asummary in our pages of the particulars 
of the intelligence referred to. 

The first division, under General Pollock, succeeded in effecting 
their march without much difficulty. ‘The second, commanded by 
General M‘Caskill, was not equally fortunate, in consequence, as 
report states, of the neglect of crowning the heights over a most 
dangerous part of the defile. The plunder-loving mountaineers were 
on the watch, and, finding this division embarrassed in its movements 
near Ali Musjid, during the night of the 3d, made an attack on the 
baggage, a considerable quantity of which is said to have fallen into 
their hands. Lieut. Christie, of the artillery,and Ensign Nicholson, 
of the Thirtieth Bengal Native Infantry, were killed, as weil as up- 
wards of one hundred Sepoys killed and wounded, besides a number 
of camp-followers. ‘Two cannon were also taken by them; but one 
of the guns was retaken on the following morning, as well as the 
carriage of the other; the Khyberees having found means of conceal- 
ing the gun itself, The third division, under General Nott, which 
formed the last one of the army, arrived at Jumrood, the frontier 
station of the Sikh territory, on the 6th. 

Before the troops left Cabul, the Bazaar, the principal scene of 
the indignities to Sir William Macnaghten’s body, and a mosque, 
built a year back to commemorate the triumph of ‘the Affghans over 
the infidels were destroyed.- 

Akber Khan had lost his influence among his countrymen, and 
had retired to Balk, as if in disgrace. Shah Poora, a son of Shah 
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Sujah, sixteen years of age, had been acknowledged as sovereign by 
the principal chiefs ; and the British generals agreed to leave the 
Bala-Hissar intact, in order to allow him the citadel as a place of re- 
fuge in case of danger. Futteh Jung, who had at one time taken 
possession of the sovereignty, retired with the British to the pro- 
tection of the Company’s territories. Sufter Jung remained in 
possession of sovereign power at Candahar. 

Jellalabad, Ali Musjid, and other forts through the Kyber, had 
been demolished. ‘Trophies of various kinds had been brought from 
Cabul: among them more than twenty cannons. 

The Governor-General, with his body-guard, had reached Mumeh- 
majra on the 14th of November, in his progress to Ferozepore ; 
where fétes were to be given on the arrival of the troops from Cabul. 
li was expected that interviews would take place near Ferozepore 
between his lordship and the Maharajah, Shere Singh; who, it was 
supposed, was about to agree to accept the protection of the British 
Government. 

Some apprehensions appear to have been entertained of a collision 
between the Sikhs and the British troops near Peshawur. 

An order had been published by Lord Ellenborough, declaring 
that all the Affghan chiefs detained in India should be liberated; but 
requiring, that previously to their obtaining permission to return to 
their own country, they should attend his levy at Ferozepore. It was 
supposed that at the levee some terms would be offered to Dost Ma- 
homed which would induce him to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Shah Sujah’s sons: it seems to be hinted that the Dost was to be offered 
a restoration of his subordinate rank as Ameer. The same order also 
contains the remarkable statement that Akber Khan, before the late 
advance of the British armies, had refused to exchange the British 
prisoners in his custody, even for his father and his own family. _ 

The Governor-General had made public his intention “ to station 
permanently a large British force of Europeans and natives between 
the Sutledge and Murkunda ;” to facilitate the navigation of the 
Indus and its tributary rivers; and to improve the state of the roads 
between the Sutledge and the Ganges and Jumna. He had also 
abolished the Political Agencies in Scinde ; placing the whole of the 
districts under the care of Sir Charles Napier, now commanding 
the Bombay army stationed there. 

And now that our troops have returned triumphant to India, that 
composure and time can be commanded for a searching inquiry into 
the errors and follies that characterised our military operations m 
Affghanistan, we trust that no consideration will divert the Govern- 
ment at home, or the principal authorities in our Eastern empire, 
from instituting such a scrutiny, and pronouncing suitable censures 
on the blameworthy. Undoubtedly the British public have some- 
thing to ask concerning the Cabul tragedy, as well as the Governinent 
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of India. They have borne the discredit, and must bear the loss. 
This inquiry, it appears to us, must go into the entire question,— 
into the origin, the progress, the conduct, and the issues of the war. 
To confine the investigation to the outbreak, the rebellion, and the 
disastrous retreat alone, will be but a narrow and very inadequate 
field; for in that case the persons more immediately concerned, and 
against whom the most serious charges at present are entertained, are 
now numbered with the dead. Macnaghten was murdered; but 
were his alleged proper demands refused ? were undue influences em- 
ployed to persuade him to withdraw his requisitions? General El- 
phinstone is no more; but was the reported wish of the worn-out 
commander to resign unheeded, or unnecessarily was the acceptance 
of it delayed ? Neither of these unfortunate men can defend them- 
selves, and it will be natural for the living to direct all blame to their 
graves. But will this quiet the British mind? will it satisfy the de- 
mands of justice? Assuredly not; and indeed the questions referred 
to are understood to be occupying at this moment the attention of 
the Indian Government, and to be under investigation. We wait 
to learn what is the range of inquiry, what the animus of the persons 
conducting it, and what may be the degree of fairness manifested in 
visiting the incompetent, the inactive, and the cowardly, with the 
censure and punishment due to their misdeeds, whether of omission 
or commission. 

To relieve in some measure the tragical drama that we have been 
considering, of its accumulated horrors, we conclude with the notice 
of two circumstances, which although comparatively but slight, address 
themselves to one’s softer sympathies, and show that even in Affghan- 
istan the milk of human kindness has not been thoroughly dried up, 
nor wholly poisoned. Two little children were lost in the course of 
the confusion during the rebellion and preserved untouched and safe 
amid all the cruelties and deaths that environed them. ‘ One, a boy, 
was hastily conveyed to Akber, most probably the intention being that 
they should reach the British officers whom the Khan detained. 
Nor, if such was the design did it fail of its object; for the helpless 
little creature was among the first things that met the eyes of his 
parents on their arrival at the chieftain’s quarters. The other, a girl, 
was carried all the way to Cabul, and adopted into a family, but re- 
stored to her parents when Akber brought his prisoners to the vicinity 
of the capital. 

No doubt ere long we shall receive sundry accounts of the inci- 
dents which befel the prisoners, both generally and individually. The 
female portion of them, we may expect, will contribute their due 
share of literary service for the gratification of the intense public in- 
terest experienced respecting the subject. Perhaps Lady Sale’s 
narrative will figure among the number. 











Art. II.—The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S., §c., Dean of 
Carlisle. By his Niece, Mary Mitner. Parker. 


Isaac MILNER was a younger brother of the Church historian. In 
fact, he continued the ‘‘ History of the Church of Christ” com- 
menced by Joseph Milner. ‘The exact condition of their father is 
not clearly described; and perhaps might not be very flattering to 
the pride of the successors of the family. At any rate he appears 
to have been in business at Leeds, and to have been in some way un- 
fortunate ; although he was able to afford his sons a good education 
while he lived. At his decease, however, and when Isaac was only 
ten years of age, the mother felt obliged to take him from school and 
to apprentice him to a weaver. But before this he had made con- 
siderable progress in Latin, and had tasted of the rudiments of 
Greek; having also given some early indications of a genius for 
mathematics. Tastes which had thus exhibited themselves, or been 
begotten, continued to be cherished during his apprenticeship; and 
when his brother Joseph, who had been sent to college through the 
good offices of some friends, and who had obtained the mastership 
of a school at Hull, proposed to take the weaver from the loom, and 
to constitute him his usher, the you” .as found competent, as we 
learn from this passage :— 

‘Joseph Milner requested the Reverend Myles Atkinson, the 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, in that town, to examine into the 
qualifications of Isaac, to become his usher in the Grammar-school 
at Hull. Upon proceeding to the work-room in which Isaac Milner 
then laboured, Mr. Atkinson found him seated at his loom, with 
Tacitus and some Greek author lying by his side. Upon further 
examination, it appeared that, notwithstanding his long absence from 
school, and the interruption of his literary pursuits, his knowledge 
and his love of classical learning remained unimpaired. After a 
private interview with Mr. Atkinson, during which the terms of the 
apprentice’s emancipation were agreed upon, the master of the es- 
tablishment entered the work-room, and addressing young Milner, 
said to him, ‘ Isaac, lad, thou art off.” The delight exhibited by the 
youth, on hearing these words, was declared by Mr. Atkinson to be 
quite indescribable.” 

Isaac's labours as an usher were, of course, of lasting use to him, 
both as regarded industrious habits and minuteness of oe in 
grammatical construction. His mathematical capacity seems to have 
been inbred, and to have always hailed any opportunity that occurred 
in the school for arithmetical solution. In 1770, and when twenty 
years of age, he entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, as a sizar, 
having been sent by his brother. It is reported of him that when 
performing one of the offices at that time allotted to this humble 
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functionary, he upset a tureen of soup intended for the Fellows, and 
that having received a lecture for the mishap, he exclaimed in true 
Yorkshire style, “‘ When I get into power, I will abolish this nuisance.” 
He is said to have been as good as his word; for that on becoming 
president of his college, the degrading services of the sizars were 
abolished by his authority. : 

A person of Milner’s natural sound sense, for which he is said to 
have been remarkable, of his regular and industrious habits as a 
student, and with his moral character, which was unspotted, while 
his manners were amiable and attractive, was not likely to remain 
long in a humble station in any sphere of life, when once he had 
fairly taken a place in it and not only felt, but fainly desired, that it 
might afford him a permanent position. Accordingly his progress in 
university honours were rapid, and his emoluments nearly of equal 
growth. He not merely obtained a fellowship and a living, but the 
professorship of mathematics, the presidentship of his college, and 
the deanery of Carlisle. In the course and in consequence of all 
taese distinguished positions he became widely known and highly re- 
spected, and this by very influential persons and parties. But the 
rank he obtained cannot be appreciated until we hear a little more 
of his principles, his aetivity, and his efforts. 

Dean Milner came to be acknowledged as a distinguished leader of 
the evangelical party in the Church of England, which, although not 
great in respect of numbers or of ability, had at that period vast in- 
fluence as a religio-politico section. In short, he was at the head as 
a churchman of that party which Wilberforce represented in Parlia- 
ment,—and was asa layman; although the senator did not on all 
questions go the length of the mass of the evangelicals, who, like 
Dean Milner, were out-and-out Tories in out-and-out Tory times. 
Wilberforce was a great friend and admirer of Milner, assigning to 
the churchman the credit, as an instrument, of his conversion. On 
such subjects as the slave trade and the establishment of the Bible 
and Missionary Societies they thoroughly agreed, while the rational, 
or very high church party looked with jealousy on the Calvinism and 
the tendencies of these subjects and institutions. But the president 
of Queen’s College was by no means so warm an advocate of Catho- 
lic emancipation as Wilberforce, and entertained very different 
notions with regard to peace with revolutionary France from tiose 
of his lay friend. Indeed, although the President is said to have 
conducted himself with ability on the trial of Dr. Frend for pub- 
lishing a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Peace and Union Recommended,” 
yet an extract from a speech made in defence of his judicial conduct 
may be quoted, which indicates an improper warmth and onesided- 
ness for a person in his capacity for the moment, and an appeal to ex- 
isting passions more fitting for an advocate thana judge. The follow- 
ing is the passage alluded to:— 
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Did the pamphlet make its appeargnce at a time when every well-wisher 
of his country entertained the most serious apprehensions for its safety and 
tranquillity ? Does the oldest of us ever remember so general—I had almost 
said so universal—a concurrence and union of sentiment, in the best cha- 
racters of all parties, uniting to oppose the influence of seditious meetings 
and seditious publications? At such a critical time as this, did the author 
of this pamphlet inculcate the necessity of peace and good order? Or did he 
exhort the lower ranks of the people to be patient and submissive in bearing 
the additional burthens which might be necessary, in order to enable us to 
repel, by force, the unjust attacks of an outrageous and insolent enemy ? 
Or again, when the National Convention of France had filled up the measure 
of their crimes by murdering their king and destroying all lawful government, 
when their deliberations breathed nothing but atheism and anarchy, and when 
they were threatening every country in Europe with the introduction of 
similar principles, did the author of this pamphlet inculcate a respect for the 
king and parliament of this country, and for the reformed religion, and the 
functions of the clergy as established by law? I ask not whether he entered 
into nice disquisitions concerning improvements, or reformation in smaller 
matters, but I ask, in one word, whether the plain object of the author, at 
least in some parts of his pamphlet, were not to teach “‘ the degraded laity,”’ 
as he calls them, “ that, like brute beasts, they were sitting tamely under an 
usurped authority?’ Is there any satisfactory answer to be given to these 
questiotis ? 


No unexcited person can say that these were fair questions, or 
reasonably worded at the period of a party and even national panic 
in regard to peace with France, although Dr. Frend will not now 
appear to have been defensible in his course, or to have maintained 
his cause with manly discretion. 

With regard to the evangelical party which at the commencement 
of the present century had its stronghold at Cambridge, it is only 
necessary for us now to remark that its celebrity has very much be- 
come a matter merely of history; that its influence in the Church of 
England has been recently much encroached upon, by the theo- 
logians and controversialists of the Oxford school; and that con- 
sequently Dean Milner’s fame has, in a measure, passed away with 
the memory of the generations and the topics that could have but a 
temporary hold of a nation’s mind; just as will ever be the case 
with a man who has been extravagantly praised in his time, and who 
has never originated anything new in science, or lastingly impulsive 
in the progress of society. 

The truth is, that he was a most laborious student,—highly exem- 
plary as regarded forms, for he refused to sign a petition against 
subscription to the articles,—and distinguished asa man of general 
learning and knowledge, being master even of more than one science. 
In a word he was a light in college life; and thought and acted as if 
almost everything was to be regulated by the standard which ob- 
tained in a university. His religious views were narrow, as the his- 
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tory which he continued and his editions of his brother’s works suffi- 

ciently demonstrate. In fact, the ‘‘ History of the Church of Christ” 

confines itself to those persons whose minds and opinions coincided 

with the doctrines and creed of the Milners and the other evangelicals 
of Cambridge ; and consequently, it has been as much overpraised 
by one party as it has been unjustly depreciated by other sections of 
the religious world. 

The work before us, however, is neither so remarkable in regard 
to its subject at the present day, nor as respects the biographer’s 
execution, as to merit a particular review. ‘lo be sure, Miss Milner 
has displayed a creditable desire to be impartial, and to withhold 
nothing. Still, as a member of the family, and a person indebted to 
the benefactions of the dean, having been adopted by him in her 
infancy and constantly with him afterwards, the reader has to make 
some allowances that help to bring the subject of this bulky volume 
down to a lower level than the lady has been able to perceive is his 
appropriate station. And having alluded to the size of the book, 
we must say that it is needlessly swelled out by extracts from his 
correspondence and manuscripts, which have no particular claim to 
notice, either as containing opinions or facts. The principal interest 
of the volume belongs to the first half of the life, while this occupies 
only about a fourth of its pages: affording a test both of the biogra- 
pher’s judgment and of the university-man’s real dimensions as a 
divine, a scholar, or a person who stamps society with his influence. 
We now present a few extracts from the work of a miscellaneous 
nature. And first take certain reminiscences of Mr. Macaulay :— 


In 1814, Dr. Milner again insisted on my passing the Easter holidays 
with him; and he was, if possible, kinder than before. It was a time not 
to be forgotten by the youngest who were able to comprehend the signs of 
public joy. The news of the fall of Paris, and of the abdication of Napoleon, 
arrived, I think, on the very day on which I went on my second visit to the 
Lodge of Queen’s College. Cambridge was illuminated; and my kind old 
friend was divided between his wish that I should see the show and his fear 
that I might come to some harm in the crowd. He sent me out with all 
sorts of precautions, and told me afterwards that he could not compose him- 
self to sleep till he khew that I was safe at home. In general, this visit 
resembled the last, except that, as was natural at such a season, he talked 
more of history and politics than of natural science. One story which he 
told at breakfast, over his great bow] of milk, I well remember. ‘‘ The first 
time,” he said, “that I ever heard about war or the French was when I 
was a little child in London. I was taken out of bed late at night, and 
carried to the window. All the street was alive, though it was midnight. 
The watchman was ealling, ‘ Past twelve o’clock ; Quebec taken.’ The news 
came late: and the Lord Mayor had given orders that the watchman should 
cry it, with the hour, all through the city.” 

He talked of the bearing of the recent events upon vdlaien. of the resto- 
ration of the Pope, of the suppression of the order of Jesuits, and of the pro- 
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bability of its revival, then he went back to the Reformation, and found me, 
for my age, an intelligent listener; for I had lately been reading his history 
of that time, and Robertson’s Charles the Fifth. I ventured to say some 
hard things of Luther ; which he pronounced to be most unjust, and took 
down from his bookcase some letters of Melancthon, in order to set me right. 
He was very severe on Erasmus, though the most distinguished ornament 
of his own college. He said, ‘we have no relic of him at Queen's except a 
huge corkscrew ; and I am afraid that there was nothing i in his principles to 
keep him from making very assiduous use of it.” This corkscrew is men- 
tioned by Dr. Buchanan, who, in his last visit to Queen’s College, inhabited 
Erasmus’s rooms, as being “‘ about a third of a yard long.” 


Here is s ne notice of T. P. Thompson many years ago :— 


Mr. Thompson, the father, is a tried character, having been a truly re- 
ligious man for many years. He is connected with the Methodists. The 
son has, of course, had a religious education, and either is or will be, I trust, 
a religious character likewise, in due time ; but religion, you know, is not 
hereditary. However, I believe I do not go too far when I say, that Mr. 
Thompson junior will certainly favour all the rational attempts of religious 
people to spread Christianity and to civilize barbarians. In this light, there- 
fore, | venture to recommend Mr. ‘Thompson to your notice, as a person on 
whom the Moravians might depend for help, and support, and countenance, 
in all their laudable attempts, whether those attempts be on a small or a 
larger scale. Even if one, or two, or three of your brethren, should have 
amind to go with him to explore those regions, I should think the opportu- 
nity a very favourable one. 

Mr. Wilberforce is Mr. Thompson’s warm friend, and does his utmost to 
forward his appointment ; and I do assure you that I shall feel greatly disap- 
pointed if Mr. Thompson, under the guidance and protection of a kind Pro- 
vidence, do not show himself both discreet and enterprising, and also very 
able in the execution of the plans which he has in view. 


An anecdote for trained boxers :— 


It should be premised, that it was his settled habit to endeavour to glean 
from every person who fell in his way some portion of the particular know- 
ledge, whatever it might be, which that person was supposed to possess. 
Therefore, being in company at Lowther with a nobleman who professed 
great skill as a boxer, he contrived to turn the conversation upon the art or 
science of self-defence. Lord A H strenuously maintained that a 
scientific pugilist could not by any possibility be struck by an uninstructed 
antagonist ; that his skill would enable him to ward off any blow not dealt 
to him by a brother of the craft. The Dean disputed this position; the 
company became interested and the discussion animated; experiment only 
could decide the point. In order therefore to bring the matter to the test, 
Dr. Milner rose from his seat, and walking into the middle of the apart- 
ment, coolly said, “* Now, my Lord, if you will only promise not to strike 
me, I think that, in spite of any guard you can keep, I can strike you.” 
*“* Impossible,” &c. &c. exclaimed Lord A H . They stood up 








accordingly ; and “ within less than thirty seconds,’ said Dean Milner, with 
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great triumph, when he afterwards related the circumstance, ‘I gave him 
with my open hand such a slap on the face as rang again through the large 
room.” The company, of course, laughed heartily ; and Lord A H—— 
said no more on the subject of boxing; but so irresistible was the influence 
of the Dean’s good humour, that it was impossible even for a man in his 
lordship’s circumstances to be angry with him. 





Dean Milner appears to have been proud of the powers of his 
voice :— 


On one occasion, while staying at Lowther Castle, Doctor Milner 
proved, what indeed stood in little need of proof, his extraordinary power 
of voice. He was walking on the terrace with several other persons, the 
Bishop of Llandaff, 1 think, among others, when a labourer being visible at 
a considerable distance in the fields below, it was determined that they should 
try who among them could speak loud enough to make him hear. They 
tried in turn, each addressing the unconscious agriculturist in the most 
sonorous words which presented themselves. Dean Milner spoke last; and 
on his exclaiming in his full and round tones, ‘* Turn, charge, and conquer !”” 
the man instantly turned, and gave signs of attention. Ifthe Dean felt any 
degree of self-complacency on the score of any of his personal advantages, it 
was with regard to his magnificent voice, and his skill in using it; and he 
certainly sometimes told this anecdote with evident satisfaction. 


The Milners were scientifically musical, but defective in regard to 
a natural ear for music. What then did they do by way of test? 


I have heard the Dean relate with much glee, that his brother and him- 
self, being well aware that a defect of musical ear was imputed to them, and 
being at the same time very sensible that they certainly never had received 
any such pleasure from listening to melody or harmony as many of their ac- 
quaintance professed to experience, nevertheless flattered themselves that 
the peculiarity might be explained by the fact that they really had never 
heard any truly good music. While in this mood of mind, chance threw 
into their way an advertisement, setting forth that The Messiah, the greatest 
work of the immortal Handel, &c. &c. was about to be performed, in an 
unusually efficient manner, at Beverly, a town about nine miles from Hull. 
To Beverly, therefore, they resolved to repair, determined to put the matter 
to the test. 

They arrived, and took their seats in the Minster: the confused clangour 
of tuning was hushed ; the conductor, an important-looking person with a 
large roll of paper in his hand, gave the authoritative signal, and the over- 
ture to The Messiah commenced. ‘ It was no place,” continued Dr. Mil- 
ner, “ for talking, but we turned round and looked at one another and 
shook our heads: we were satisfied. This, as we were given to understand, 
was first-rate music : alas, alas! to us it was all alike. We staid but a little 
while.” 


The Dean had religious despondencies :— 


My views have of late been exceedingly dark and distressing ; in a word 
Almighty God seems to hide his face. 
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I intrust the secret hardly to any earthly being. I endeavour to pour out 
my heart before God; but really I receive so little that I can fairly call 
answers, in any shape, that my heart fails, and I know not what will become 
of me. I feel assured, that for a good while my earnest desire has been to 
serve God according to my station, and to give myself wholly to him; and I 
hoped I was going on tolerably well: but I find it no easy matter to look 
death and judgment in the face; and the thing which most dispirits me is, 
that my own case takes up so much of my attention, that, ina measure, my 
usefulness is destroyed, or at least lesseued. ad ° - - 

I bless Giod, however, that I never lose sight of the Cross as the great 
thing to cling to; and though I should die without seeing any personal in- 
terest in the Redeemer’s merits, I think—I hope—I should be found at his 
feet. If I am to be saved at all, it is assuredly in this way. This convic- 
tion has not yet been shaken in my mind; but it is a blind sort of faith, and 
nearer allied to despair than to confidence. I see plainly, indeed, that there 
is no other way ; but still I do not see but that I may perish. 

I will thank you for a word at your leisure. My door is bolted all the 
time I am writing this, for I am full of tears. 





Art. I1l.—A Tradesman’s Travels in the United States and Canada, 
in the Years 1840, 1841, and 1842. By Wixti1am’ Tuomson, 
Stonehaven. Oliver and Boyd. 


A TRADESMAN north of the Tweed is synonymous with a working- 
man. Accordingly, William Thomson, although an operative wool- 
spinner of Stonehaven, speaks but in the current fashion when he 
appropriates to himself, the more respectable designation in the 
English vocabulary. | 

William, while residing in Stonehaven, a small town on the east 
coast of Scotland, being threatened with a pulmonary disease, was 
advised to go toa warmer climate; and having two brothers in South 
Carolina, he fixed upon that quarter for his temporary sojourn. 

He left Stonehaven in a very weak state in August, 1840, but was 
much improved in health by the time he reached Charleston. The 
residence of his brothers was only sixty miles distant from that town; 
and by the month of February he felt himself quite well. Still, it 
was deemed proper to remain another year, in order to confirm his 
recovery. It was during this latter period that he pursued his travels, 
which extended to the principal parts of the Union; beginning, as 
he started early in the season, viz., towards the end of February, 
1841, with the states of North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
afterwards proceeding northwards as the summer advanced. 

Partly as a matter of choice and partly for economy’s sake, he tra- 
velled as a working man,—‘‘ stopping a few weeks here and there, in 
the different states, working at any thing I could get to do, in order 
that I might have the better opportunities of ascertaining the real 
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state of the people.” He was in New York on “the great 4th of 
July,” when the only drawback to his pleasure was, “ that I could 
not find an Old Country Tory, to see how he would look amongst 
the liberty poles,” &c., which distinguished the rejoicings of the de- 
mocrats. By the Falls he entered Canada, where he pursued his method 
of working and observing, no less systematically than while in the 
states. The weather getting rather cold, in October he left Canada 
for the Western States, making Columbus in Ohio, and Cincinnati, 
the places where the principal part of his stay in this section of the 
Union was made. His course took other large and rapid sweeps, ere 
returning to his brothers. He sailed for Liverpool in April, 1842; 
and arrived in Stonehaven in May, and in good health. 

The wool-spinner’s tour was one of compass, in as far as travelling 
and variety of country and locality were concerned. But what is 
better, he proves himself in the small volume, which is creditable to 
the Stonehaven press as a specimen of typography, to be a man of. 
sound sense, right feeling, and observation. And he is modest 
withal; the book being at the same time far from mean as a literary 
production. 

The wool-spinner distinctly tells us that having travelled, he did 
not see why he should not, after the manner of greater folks, write a 
work; andthis he has been the more inclined to do, because the 
numerous works that have been written by travellers about America, 
**do not descend far enough into the scale of society, do not enter - 
close enough into the minutia of every-day life, to convey anything 
like a correct idea of the condition of those who have to toil daily 
for their subsistence.” On the other hand, William Thomson was 
a tramper, who mixed with the mass of the people ; sometimes in his 
professional capacity, and sometimes as a farm-labourer, just as jobs 
cast up in his way. Accordingly, he lived amongst mechanics and 
the cultivators of the soil; observed what they eat, drank, and wore; 
noted how they spoke and felt in their familiar intercourse with each 
other; and, in short, devoted his attention principally to matters that 
fall not under the notice of the usual class of tourists, and points 
which are little suited to the taste of the romantic, the purpose of 
the satirical, or the lofty speculations of the political. Our traveller 
having been bred to the wool-manufacturing business, and having 
seized every opportunity that presented itself of observing particu- 
larly howthat branch is conducted in America, will be consulted with 
profit and interest by all who, like himself, have been brought up to 
it, but which now “ affords so precarious a living in this over-peopled 
country.” 

After a perusal of the modest, sensible, and really very readable 
‘* Tradesman’s Travels,” two things have occurred to us as the facts 
and doctrines to be deduced from the book, supposing the account to 
be sufficiently correct, full, and impartial. We shall merely mention 
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what we refer to, and then cite a few passages in support of our in- 
ferences. William Thomson teaches that instead of the American 
people being rude and rough in their manners, they are polite and 
courteous in their bearing, not only when the person addressed is of 
an equal grade in society, but towards inferiors. Employers, for 
example, towards the employed, conduct themselves in a style that 
testifies a becoming consideration for the operatives as well as a pro- 
per self-respect. ‘The manliness of the American character was 
observed by Mr. Thomson in this particular very soon after his 
arrival in the states, and generally throughout his tour. So much 
for what may be called the externals of American society in its 
ordinary and every-day displays. But, secondly, when our author's 
accounts and pictures of the extremes to which the mass of the 
American people carry the deeper feelings and principles of our 
nature come to be examined, the impressions left will contain much 
that is disgusting, shocking, and fearfully foreboding; rendering the 
United States far from tempting as a land to be contemplated by the 
British intending emigrant for final and family settlement. Nay, 
the representation given by the wool-spinner must convey to the 
native of the British isles a distasteful sentiment, if the attention be 
merely directed to the mutability and locomotive propensities of the 
American people. We quote a passage concerning farming in the 
United States, which among other statements that have not a prepos- 
sessing colour, contains one to the effect more particularly alluded to 
by us. 


I made particular inquiries at some intelligent farmers and men of business, 
what money was worth invested in land ; and all accounts agree that it will 
not return more than from three to four and a half per cent.;—the con- 
tinued rise in the value of land may increase the return to about five and a 
half per cent. This does not agree very well with Mr. Ferguson’s calcula- 
tions of profit from the farms on the banks of the Hudson. My object, 
however, is to make my statements agree with truth; and I warn the public 
against putting faith in his calculations and imaginary profits, which have no 
existence in reality, nor ever had any, except in his own imagination. 

A farm in any of the older settled states, where there are good society, 
opportunities of giving children a good education, and within reach of all 
the conveniences and comforts that conduce so much to the happiness of a 
family, will cost more money to buy the land and stock it, than would be 
required to commence farming as a tenant in Scotland. And, as far as I 
had an opportunity of judging, it does not appear to me that a certain sum 
of money laid out in farming here will give a greater return, or a more com- 
fortable living to the farmer. I knowI am not well qualified to judge of 
this matter ; but I have called to my remembrance farmers that I knew in 
Scotland, who had laid out £500 and some who have expended £800 or 
£1,000 in stocking their farms and in making improvements; and, on com- 
paring their condition with those in the well-settled districts of America, 
who have laid out similar sums in purchasing land and stock, (farming it 
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themselves,) it does not appear, on the whole, that the latter are more 
comfortable or make more money. I could point out as many cases of 
successful farming—of men who had commenced with very little capital, 
and who had realized a competency, or made a comfortable living for them- 
selves and families in Kincardineshire, as could be done in any district of the 
States, similarly situated. 

It is difficult to ascertain the condition or prosperity of a class of people 
from a short residence amongst them. The American farmer who has £500 
laid out on his business, does not wear a better hat or coat, a cleaner shirt 
on Sunday (well-brushed shoes never, unless he do it himself, for it is im- 
possible to get the women to work); neither are his family better educated, 
nor does the “* good wife” wear a prettier shawl, better shoes, or warmer 
stockings, than the farming class in Kincardineshire. To be sure they eat 
more butcher-meat, poultry, fruit, and good things; but they are not so fat, 
nor so strong-limbed ; neither do they live so long. 

It appeared to me rather strange, that although almost all farm their own 
lands, they do not remain so long ina place as the farmers in Scotland do, 
whoare tenants. Go into any parish in Scotland, and inquire how long this 
one has been in the neighbourhood, or how long that one has been in the 
Mains or the Milltown; it will appear that some have been twelve, twenty, 
some forty years or more. Father and grandfather are recollected. The 
Americans are so mutable, so much given to change their business and resi- 
dence, that I have scarcely met with one who knew who his grandfather 
was. 

The farmer who leaves Scotland with some money and a rising family, to 
purchase land, to fix himself for the remainder of his days, and settle his 
children comfortably around him—building castles of independence and do- 
mestic happiness—will often find he is leaning upon a broken reed, as far as 
he himself is concerned. If he escape the disease of locomotion, his family are 
almost sure to catch it from the example of all around them. And the son 
that was to be the staff of his old age, is away with some companion to the 
‘* far west,” where there is nothing but health and plenty, and gold growing 
upon trees. The daughter that was to smooth the pillow of declining years 


is married, and away beyond the Rocky Mountains, to some newer and 
more fertile country. 


But with regard to the polite and genteel manners which so forcibly 
struck our author, we must allow him to be heard. He had some expe- 
rience of Yankee life as it obtains in hotels, and boarding-houses and - 
observed that people who have been used to this way not only fecl 
quite at home, but bear themselves to one another with the freedom of 
domestic privacy, ‘‘ but never outstepping the bounds of propriety or 
good taste.” However, the better sort of boarding-houses would not do 
for his pocket, and he took on one occasion to such an establishment 
of the kind as mechanics live at. In this house were tailors, police- 
men, coopers,—ten or twelve altogether, and single bed-rooms for 
the most part. But “ I have never seen the same propriety of conduct 


and gentlemanly manners amongst the same class of persons in my 
own country.” 
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Our traveller goes on to describe a planter’s house in the state of 
Georgia, who owned a manufacturing establishment, adn who, was also 


a judge. Mr. Thomson was in search of employment, and thus 
proceeds :-— ‘ 


I went up to the front door, and asked if Judge Sley was at home: a lady 
answered ‘‘ No, that he was on his circuit, (he was a district judge,) and 
that it would be some days before he returned.” She showed me into an 
elegantly-furnished room ; I then told the lady, who was the judge’s wife, 
my name, and that I was a wool-carder and spinner, wanting employment. 
A lady in her circumstances in this country, would very quickly have 
changed her manners on such a piece of information; but such was not the 
case here. I was treated with the greatest consideration and unobtrusive 
politeness, and desired to make myself at home, and remain with them till 
the judge returned, which he did in a few days. His reception, after a 
fortnight’s absence, is worthy of notice. The old lady caught hold of him 
first, and kissed him; the daughters, handsome grown-up ladies, put their 
arms about his neck and hugged him, the younger ones scrambling to get 
at him; and, what struck me as most remarkable, two of the house-servants, 
negroes, black as Erebus, made a bold push at the old gentleman, holding 
out their hands, which he shook heartily, with kind words of inquiry after their 
health. I was pleased, too, with my reception, and could not help drawing a com- 
parison between his manner to me, and the hauteur and indifference I have 
experienced when asking for employment from gentlemen in similar circum- 
stances in this country. In speaking, +e treated me with perfect equality, 
called me “ Mr. Thompson,” said “ Yes, Sir,’’ or ‘* No, Sir,” just as I would 
do, in speaking to a gentleman I held in high estimation. I sat at the same - 
table. The young ladies played on the piano, and sung Scotch songs. The 
old gentleman, too, sung ‘‘Scots wha hae” with great spirit. And all this, 
not to please, and make comfortable, a gentleman who could repay them in 
kind, but to a stranger seeking employment, not fashionably dressed, but 
clean and decent. 1 have travelled and wrought in the principal manufactu- 
ring districts of England and Scotland, but never had a tithe of the kindness 
and consideration shown me that I had here. And this was not a solitary 
instance: on another occasion, in the state of South Carolina, I applied to 
Colonel Beausket, who has a cotton and woollen manufactory at Vacluce, 
about 100 miles from Charleston. On calling on him at his house, near 
Charleston, I received the same consideration and politeness. It was in the 
evening when I called, and he was at home, in the midst of his family. 
Under such circumstances in this country, I would have been told to call 
again. Here I was immediately shown into the parlour, and seated in the 
family circle. He told me he could not employ me, but that as I wished to 
go up the country, I might stop at his place, and see the establishment, which 
I will take notice of when I come to speak of the manufactories of America. 
It was something new to me to be treated with such attention by those from 
whom I was seeking work. . 


Much must depend on the newness of the country and the thin- 
ness of inhabitants for the prevalence of the homely and primitive 
manners so much admired by our traveller. The fact that a district 
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judge was a manufacturer, could not occur in Old England in our 
day. But why should not the same kind and display of politeness 
between workman and workman in their ordinary intercourse obtain 
in Scotland and England which Mr. Thomson remarked in the 
United States? It is a clear proof of barbarism when a person 
affects to despise refinement of speech and manners, when addressing 
his fellow labourer, be it in the field or the shop. In America a 
child will say “Sir,” ‘Please, Sir,” “I will thank you,” and so 
forth, when addressing a person. Whereas in Glasgow, Mr. Thom- 
son was saluted by a girl, who said to him, “‘ Man, can ye tell me 
where about,” &c. 

But then what reporteth the wool-spinner regarding more import- 
ant forms of speech? ‘ ‘The abominable custom of swearing,” he 
declares, ‘is universal, (alluding more particularly to the North and 
West of America)—not indeed in the more polished circles, or before 
ladies—but on the whole it is more common than in Scotland. The 
most fashionable oath is ‘ By Jesus Christ ;? and this sacred name is 
use@ as an exclamation either of surprise, of joy, or anger. Many 
are so fond of swearing that they will put in an oath in the most 
nonsensical way. For instance, if one is determined to take his own 
way, he will tell you, ‘I guess I can do as I damned please.’ ” 

Again, the savage practice of the American people, of taking the 
law into their own hands, to the shooting and stabbing of one another, 
amazed and horrified our Scotchman not a little. And then the 
many chances of the killer escaping punishment if he be a white 
man, conveys a most unfavourable idea, not merely of the moral con- 
troul of the people, but of the administration of the law, and of the 
constitutional liberty of America. 

Negro slavery was a subject that attracted the attention of our 
traveller; but his facts are neither very numerous nor novel relative 
to it. Still he observed the system and the slaves in certain rather 
striking conditions. For example, he was present at a quarterly 
meeting of the Baptist Church at Beaufort, where his brothers re- 
sided, when some sixteen or eighteen blacks were baptized. All 
churches, says our author, admit slaves as members; and on the oc- 
casion mentioned the poor creatures are described as conducting 
themselves with propriety and more graceful manners ‘than many 
of the lads and lasses in this country would have done.” We wish 
that the whites had exhibited a similar degree of Christian politeness 
in the solemn service that took place in a later part of the day, and 
that all distinction of colour and of skin had been forgotten. 


In the afternoon the Sacrament of the supper was administered. There 
were black deacons, who handed round the bread and wine to the negroes. 
They all used the same wine and bread. The white people did not use any 
of the cups that the slaves drank out of, but the cups that the whites had 
used were then used by some of the slaves. The negroes have generally 
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fine voices, and they joined in the psalmody of the church. They, of course, 
do not use any books; for it is contrary to law to teach a negro to read 
or write; but the pastor gives out the hymn in two lines at atime. They 
appeared to pay great attention to the service; but I was sorry to observe 
that the minister never turned his eye to the galleries nor addressed himself 
to the limited capacities of the slaves. J udging from the discourse, and the 
manner of the minister, one would not have known there was an ignorant 
negro in the house, although there were five or six times as many black skins 
as white. 


To show that Mr. Thomson has had no wish to make out a case 
against the slave-system, or to state anything but what came under 
his personal observation, and hardly with the attempt at a comment, 
we cite a passage detailing a variety of particulars relative to the 
economy and treatment of the negroes. 


On plantations, each family has a small house, generally built of wood, in 
rows, and mostly with some show of taste or regularity. I have inspected 
plantations where they work from ten to one hundred hands; and shall 
describe one house, which will serve for a specimen in general: Built of 
wood, covered with shingles, ten feet wide, twelve or fourteen feet long; a 
chimney and fireplace at one end, sometimes made of lath and plaster, some- 
times built of brick, without any stove or grate, which, indeed, there is no 
use for; a few boards in one corner, sometimes raised a little from the floor, 
to lie on; and this, with a blanket, constitutes their bed. They have fre- 
quently an old trunk or box for holding their clothes, although many of them 
have little occasion for such a convenience; a pot, an iron spoon or two; 
some firewood in the corner; a little black negro lying naked in the floor, 
as plump and shining as the hair-bottom of a new chair; a seat at the door 
of the cabin where they sit, sometimes nursing, sometimes sleeping. They 
have locks on their doors, which are necessary, for they steal like rats. 
They frequently have a few chickens, or a pig or two, in a little crib before 
their houses, which they sell, or trade away-for tobacco, molasses, &c. 

In their persons they are dirty. They have a nasty smell, commonly 
called negro funk, which is quite perceptible, and not very agreeable, ‘‘ when 
they pass between the wind and your nobility.” ‘They are very careless of 
their clothes,—careless of their houses, or whether they be clean and com- 
fortable ; so much so, that I knew one who shifted his bed from one corner 
to another, when the rain came in, to save him the trouble of putting a 
shingle on the roof. But the fact is, when it rains they cannot mend the 
house, and when it does not rain, it is not necessary to have them water- 
tight. They have stated tasks to perform. Custom has established great 
uniformity in the amount of work they have to perform; and, as far as I 
could judge, from the physical condition of the slaves, and the length of time 
they are generally in the field, they are not overwrought. I have seen them 
finish their task by mid-day, and some may not have finished their task when 
it is dark, in which case the deficiency is carried forward, and added to their 
next day’s work; but, in general, they have no difficulty in accomplishing 
their tasks, Those of them who are employed as house-servants have not 
one-fourth so much work as a Scotch servant-lass: but they do not sleep 
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very soft at night—which, indeed, is no luxury in a warm climate, generally 
laying themselves down with their blanket about them, in the hall or lobby 
of the house, or about the landings of the stairs. The “ cow-skin” is not 
much used in the field. The driver is always a black man, who has the 
immediate oversight of the hands in the field. Sometimes he carries a 
bundle of small wands, perhaps five or six; some have a horsewhip, which 
they apply to the shoulders of the women, and the bare buttocks of the men, 
when they make bad work, or misbehave in any way; but this sort of | 
punishment is not very severe. It is when the ‘‘ cow-skin,” a piece of hide 
twisted into the appearance of a riding-switch, sometimes painted red, is 
applied to their bare back for some heinous offence that they make the 
woods ring with their cries, which I have heard; but I never saw the 
punishment inflicted, and I hope never shall. 

But truth is all the end I aim at in writing these pages. Truth, then, 


compels me to say that the planters in general treat their slaves with great 
humanity. 


Our traveller appears to have mixed a good deal amongst the 
people, both in Canada and the States, at public meetings, field- 
preachings, lectures, mobs, the raising of log-huts, and so forth. A 


scene of the last-mentioned sort, witnessed in Canada, is thus de- 
scribed : 


Four blocks of wood, about a foot and a half above the ground, marked 
out the corners of the dwelling that was to be erected before night. On 
these blocks were laid the first tier of logs, dove-tailed in a very rough way. 
Four of the most experienced hands took their station, one at each corner. 
whose duty it was to make the joints and carry up the angles perpendicular. 
I observed that they took particular care not to let the logs touch each other, 
except at the corners where they rested. After the walls got so high that 
they could not lift up the logs, two saplings were cut, and the bark being 
stripped off to make them smooth, they were placed against the wall in a 
slanting position. This answered for a slide, on which the people below 
pushed up the logs with crutches, or long poles with forked ends. 

At first they went to work moderately and with quietness, but after the 
whisky had been handed about several times they got very uproarious— 
swearing, shouting, tumbling down, and sometimes like to fight. I then 
left off working, thinking I would be as safe out of the way a little; but 
this would not do, as they would have no idlers there. The handing round 
of the whisky was offered to me, but I declined the honour, being a teetotaller. 
So I had-now no choice but commence working again, as I wished to see 
the end of the matter. I was sick of it before this; for most of them were 
drunk and all of them excited. The manner in which they use their axes 
was a “‘caution.” Many accidents happen, and lives are frequently lost on 
these occasions, both from accidents and quarrels. 

In all there were about twenty-four men, one half Irish; on the whole 
about the roughest specimen of humanity I have ever seen. So much was 
I disgusted at their conduct, that, even if paid for it, I would not live 
amongst them. 
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A house of very considerable dimensions was up before night, the 
doors and windows having te be cut out next day. But the Scotci- 
man declares he would not like the foundation of his house laid with 
so many oaths to consecrate it as he heard that day. . 

From a chapter on Religion, we quote a notice of the Mormonites, 
with which we shall conclude. ‘The passage also glances at the num- 
ber of sects and the general state of religion in America. The view 
is gloomy and repulsive. 


One of the newest lights is a sect called Mormons, whose leader is Joseph 
Smith, whom I saw in the city of Rochester, a chuckle-headed looking fellow 
who asserted he had found a new Bible, hid ina rock, written in an unknown 
character on leaves of gold ; and that, by the gift of the Holy Spirit, he was 
enabled to read it. It is now published in one volume, about the size of the 
New Testament. From it they learn that our Saviour was in America, and 
underwent the same trials and sufferings as he did in the Old World, somewhere 
up in “ the west, where a ship cannot go, neither a galley with oars.” They 
believe that the Saviour will return in about sixty, or, 1 believe fifty-eight, 
years from the present time, and assume the temporal government of the 
world for 1000 years, in which there will be nothing but milenial peace and 
happiness. He is to make his advent in Illinois, where they are building a 
city called Navoo; and they’are at present raising a temple for his dwel- 
ling. 

When I was in Cincinnati, I lived a fortnight with a family that believed 
in this doctrine, as likewise did some of the boarders. They call themselves 
‘* Latter-day Saints,” and do not disbelieve our Bible and New Testament ; 
but profess to be the only party who understand it aright. They can 
prophecy, heal the sick by laying on of hands, and raise the dead; and 
they say churches that cannot perform or exhibit these signs of their authority 
and power are of the Devil; for it is said, “these are the signs by which 
they shall be known.” 

I had several arguments with a gentleman who lived with us a few days, 
and was an elder in this oniy true church. He was a staid, respectable- 
looking man, and maintained his faith with great moderation. He mentioned 
several cases that had come under his own observation, of persons who had 
been recovered from sickness by the laying on of hands, and by the prayers 
of the saints; and, on the whole, he had probably the best of the argument. 
However, that was no great triumph. | 

Unitarianism is making great progress. All the preachers of this denomi- 
nation that | have heard appear to me to be men of considerable power of 
mind. 

I did not witness any of the large and continued camp-meetings, about 
which so much has been said and written; but, from what T could learn, I 
have little doubt but they sometimes exhibit human nature in a way that 
would astonish the natives of the year 2842, if it should ever reach their ears. 
It would fill a volume to give an account of all the different sects that have 
arisen—some calling themselves Saints, and some Sinners,—Quakers and 
Shaking Quakers. I think they might all be shaking. 


Taking a general view of the state of religion in America, it appears to 
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me that the active and energetic minds of that enterprising people are in hot 
pursuit after truth. It is true, they appear to be groping in the dark— © 
extending their arms in all directions, like a blind man searching for a lamp- 
post—catching at, and carried away by some unsubstantial shadow, “‘ find- 
ing no rest for the soles of their feet. 

What the end of the matter will be cannot be told. But, looking at the 
whole circumstances of the case, as a man of the world, it seems not im- 
probable that, in process of time, by adding and substracting, pulling down 
and building up, denying old established faith, and inventing new, they will 
fritter down the whole Christian faith, until they leave not a vestige of it in 
the public mind. 








Art. 1V.—A Pedestrian Tour in Calabria and Sicily. By ARTHUR 
J. Strutt. Newby. 


Sicity, and still more Calabria, offer some of the freshest fields in 
Europe for the tourist. The latter country, although in the vicinity 
of Naples, and having both its coasts continually passed by ships, is 
seldom explored, and consequently is but little known. Several 
features in the character of the region and of the natives necessarily 
present in these circumstances singularities and curious points for 
description. Roads, means of travelling, and accommodation are 
wanting ; modern art has done little to recommend the country to the 
man of taste, while the inhabitants, whether belonging to the aris- 
tocratic rank, or the order of peasants, remain in a condition not far 
removed from that which characterized other parts of Europe dur- 
ing the dark ages. This circumstance, however, might be supposed 
to present attractions to the philanthropist, as well as to the artist or 
the traveller in search of the picturesque and the romantic. But the 
fact is that Calabria has got such a bad name for being infested with 
brigands, and is generally understood to expose the tourist ‘to so 
many dangers, not merely as respects property, but life, that the ma- 
jority of people, without perhaps assigning the real cause, prefer to 
direct their steps in more secure and in better beaten tracks. 

These prudential reasons and this personal timidity appear to get 
the mastery even of gentlemen who loudly proclaim their love of 
adventure, and who seek to relate stories of hair-breadth escapes. 
Otherwise, how can it be that a country which presents so much that 
is magnificent in scenery, so charming a climate at a certain season 
of the year, and so many exciting recollections, should remain next 
to a terra incognita in this age of galloping wonder-seekers ? 

Society in Calabria at this day is not only old-fashioned and primi- 
tive in many of its modes and prejudices, but peculiar in sundry 
respects. There are, we believe, still vestiges of the Saracen as well 
as of the Albanian among the people, whether costume, arts, or 
language be considered. Then the owners of the soil, while retain- 
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ing much that is feudal in manners and ways of thinking, have been 
allowed to receive influences from the want of settled government in 
modern times, have continued to cherish their family feuds, and 
readily resort to such lawless practices, as render them in some mea- 
sure unique in the history of the different stages that occur in human 
society. ‘The peasantry may be said to be still more grotesque ; 
while the banditti, although greatly disorganized as compared with 
their system and strength at no very remote period, supply topics 
for many an arousing chapter. 

Sicily, as already observed, is not such a strange land to the 
general reader as that about which we have been speaking. But 
still it admits of a much more thorough exploration than has in re- 
cent times been made in it by any of the swarm of English travel- 
lers; for, with the exception of the large towns, the island is not 
much safer to penetrate than the other territory; brigands being 
numerous and audacious in parts where one would reasonably sup- 
pose no such gentry could be met with in a country pretending to 
long-established and systematic government. In these circumstances 
Mr. Strutt’s volume would be welcome, although it had fewer 
attractions and contained less information than actually occur in its 
pages. 

Our author being an artist, started from Rome on a pedestrian 
tour through the countries mentioned, with the purpose of enrich- 
ing his portfolio with sketches. He had for a companion an English 
gentleman, who wooed the poetic muse ; several Frenchmen joining 
them for a considerable part of the route. But their journey was 
not without characteristic adventure and incident; for they got 
robbed by brigands, being consequently delayed by the mishap; but, 
on the other hand, they were brought much better acquainted with 
the domestic life of the Calabrians, and the form of their judicial 
proceedings, than they could otherwise possibly have been; for the 
robbery interested some of the upper classes in their behalf. 

Mr. Strutt’s work consists of a series of letters to his family, and 
exhibits the ease and liveliness which might be expected from an 

- affectionate writer, an accomplished artist, and a man of taste; 
while the novelty of the topics and scenes are advantages which few 
tourists have enjoyed to an equal amount. Even when his sketches 
are rapid and brief, he gives youa pretty complete picture, the writer 
having an accustomed eye for the seizure of the proper points. We 
now make room for three short specimens, beginning with an illus- 
tration of the domestic life of the brigand order. 


One incident was related to us, which is not calculated to show their 
domestic transactions in a very favourable light, in spite of the usual romantic 
ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brigand’s bride. The chief of a band which 
infested this province had a young wife, very much attached to him, who 
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followed him in all his perilous wanderings, and presented him with a son, 
and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the glorious exploits of his sire. 
This unfortunate little bambino, however, so disturbed the peace of the 
brigand’s tent with its infantine cries, that he threatened more than once to 
put an end to its wailing ; and one night, when returning savage and disap- 
pointed from an unsuccessful expedition, he was again provoked by its squalls ; 
rising suddenly ina fury, he put his threat into execution before the eyes of 
the terrified mother. 

From that moment love gave place in her heart to hatred and the desire 
of vengeance; whilst her husband, enraged at her continually regretting 
tle child, and perhaps suspecting some vindictive intentions on her part, re- 
solved, after some domestic squabbles, upon putting her also to death. One 
night, having confided his project to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
head of the camp of brigands, he told him not to give the alarm if he heard 
the report of a gun, as it would merely be himself giving a quietus to la 
Giuditta: and with this warning he departed to his own tent, a little dis- 
tant from the others. Now it so happened that his loving spouse had fixed 
upun this very evening for the performance of her own long-nursed schemes 
of revenge ; and having deferred her own fate by her more than usually 
amiable demeanour, and artfully got her victim to sleep, she discharged the 
contents of a rifle into his body ; and cutting off his head, escaped with it 
to Reggio, where she claimed and obtained a reward from the authorities 
for his destruction. The nephew heard the report of the rifle in the night ; 
and being forewarned, merely muttered to himself, ‘*’o zio ch’ ammazza la 
Giuditta,” and turned quietly round to sleep again. 


Next we quote a passage that speaks of the filial principle as 
cherished and manifested in Calabria. 


We staid conversing some time with a young man, who had a fine natural 
taste for music; and with some young priests, who envied greatly our facility 
of travelling. ‘‘ How is it possible,” they cried, “ that your parents should 
have allowed you, so young, to leave them and travel so far, to girar il 
mondo ; whilst we cannot even get permission from our fathers to go and 
see Catanzaro?” This is one proof among many others we have had occa- 
sion to remark, of the height to which filial duty is carried in this country : 
a young man, who had certainly arrived at years of discretion, being at 
least three or four and twenty, complained in our presence that his father 
would not give him leave to go to the next village; but the idea of going 
without leave seemed not for an instant to have entered his head. The great 
respect and deference paid to parents throughout Calabria has been ad- 
duced, I think, by Galanti, as one proof of its inhabitants being descended 


from the ancient Samnites, who carried the filial principle to its highest 
perfection. 


Take as our last sample a sketch from Mount Etna. 


It took us an hour of laborious walking to reach the summit of the cone ; 
but we were well repaid on our arrival by the magnificence of the prospect, 
and the awful grandeur of the vast crater, whose precipitous dark abyss sunk 
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to an immense depth below us. Its sheer rocky sides are rent in various 
directions, affording escape to the impatient vapours that burst from every 
part ; and the sun, which illuminated the one side whilst it left the other and 
the bottom in shadow and darkness, discovered in it a thousand beautiful 
variations of tint, caused by the exhaling sulphur. When we threw some 
masses of scorize down the crater, the thundering noise produced was fright- 
ful, asif old Etna roared at the insult : altogether, the impression produced 
by this stupendous volcano is one of the most powerful I have ever ex- 
perienced. To attempt to give an idea of it upon paper was ridiculous ; 
yet we did attempt it, though with fingers numbed with cold, and ill calcu- 
lated to undertake such a task. 

We next turned our attention to the surrounding prospect. Sicily lay, as 
it were, at our feet, bright and sparkling, except where Etna flung his 
gigantic shadows across the country. The sea was perfectly visible, encir- 
cling the whole island, even beyond Palermo and Marsala; so that we saw 
it at once as an island upon the map. The Pharos appeared a mere stream ; 
and Calabria, with its Appennines, shrunk into insignificance, quite a near 
neighbour. The Gulf of Tarento, and the old high-heeled boot-form of 
Italy, might be easily traced ; whilst the isles of Lipari, Vulcano, and dis- 
tant Stromboli, rising from the sea to the North, slightly misty in that quar- 
ter, and the bold heights of Malta far South, seemed, at such an elevated 
horizon, like mountains suspended in the sky. The view of Etna itself was 
perfect ; with its various lower craters, and its eruptions, whose course we 
traced on every side; particularly that destructive one which poured in 1669 
from the Monte Rosso, a dark double-headed eminence, rather above and 


westward of Nicolosi, and almost overwhelmed Catania with its disastrous 
flood. 
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1. Domestic Residence in Switzerland. By Exizasetu Strutt. 
2 vols. Newby. | 


2. A Tour in Switzerland. By Witt1am CuamsBers. Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 


THERE is no country, however much trodden by visitors, that has 
not byeways that have hardly ever been threaded by a book-maker ; 
there is nothing so familiar in any phase of society, among any tribe 
on earth, or in the odd ways of any section of a people, that has 
not points for observation that have never yet been completely laid 
hold of or adequately expounded. Even Switzerland and the Switzers 
form no exception to the doctrine; nor will the penetrating and in- 
dependent mind fail to discover, mark, and distinctly delineate 
features that have escaped the ordinary sort.of travellers, but which 
are so valuable as to be worth setting down in every portraiture that 
has any pretensions to fidelity, and with regard to which.every for- 
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mer observer may wonder how it came that his eye overlooked 
them. It is obvious, should the tourist in Switzerland happen to 
have a predominating and distinct object in view, and has industr 
sufficient to do justice to his proposed pursuit, that he must detect 
many things which, without such a particular and determined direc- 
tion, would never be brought to public light. The botanist or the 
mineralozist, would find that the field was boundless and the trea- 
sures within it inexhaustible. Not less expansive and’ rich would 
the scenery of the country and the costume of the inhabitants appear 
to the artist; while to the student of character, social manners, 
political institutions, it would be unpreceder ‘ed indeed, if the nation 
did not yield a wider and a finer world of phenomena, than any thing 
purely material, and positively external, can ever present. 

A glance into the ‘ Domestic Residence in Switzerland” will 
suggest remarks to the effect now expressed. Not that there is any- 
thing profound in Mrs. Strutt’s discoveries, or very impressive in the 
thoughts lavished upon them. Neither her knowledge nor her original 
powers of observation can be called very remarkable ; and it w ould 
be too much to expect that she should have had time and opportunities 
sufficient to admit of the indulgence of a resolute desire to cultivate 
any one specific branch of science, natural or moral. Still, as the 
wife of Mr. Strutt, whose Calabria and Sicily we have just been 
noticing, and also as their residence in Switzerland had an artistic 
object, we are naturally presented with an unusual number of obser- 
vations belonging to the painter’s particular department, which are 
cleverly convey: ed, and which have a marked character about them 
that must convince one of their originality as well as of their accu- 
racy and precision. Besides, and which is indispensable to every 
artistic delineation or criticism, Mrs. Strutt is endowed with a poetic 
soul that feels the essential, and that directs to an apt use of colours 
in the shape of expression for her purpose. The turn both of her 
muse and her phraseology is picturesque, with a dash of raciness of 
sentiment and style that saves her from the charge of feebleness, 
even when she is superficial, and perhaps considerably affected. 

It is not at all necessary for any purpose which we can entertain 
in quoting passages from a work of the nature of the one before us, 
that we should enter into argument upon any one point, where the 
writer may appear to cherish singular notions without substantiating 
them, or indulge a way of her own, without any real improvement 
upon the old and the hackneyed. It will be enough if we glean 


such samples as may afford a taste of the spirted and elegant pro- 


duction. 


Mrs. Strutt, with her husband and son, appear to have resided 
three years in Switzerland, having taken up their head-quarters at a 
village near Vevay, and from that point made sundry tours more or 
less extended, with such ramifications as enabled them sometimes to 
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alight upon unbroken ground for the culture of pen and pencil. 
Vevay she greatly preferred even to the far-famed Lausanne. We 
shall not make room for any of her specific objections to the latter 
place, but cite some of those adduced in favour of the former. From 
her-report relative to this locality, the reader will obtain a fair view 
of the lady’s habit of looking out for what escapes the notice of the 
many, and of her smart style of expressing opinions which perhaps 
have rarely been entertained. She thus reports: 


It has been said of Vevay, that it preserves a medium, a juste milieu, that 
most unpopular, perhaps because most honest and rational, of all grades of 
public opinion, between the rusticity of the Savoyard and the simplicity of 
the Valasian—the sarcastic bluntness of the Bernese and the flattering 
amenity of the French. It has, likewise, another recommendation, to parents 
not an unimportant one, whilst the education of their children may be in 
progress, and that is, that its inhabitants speak French with a better accent 
and more correct idiom than are to be found in any other part of Switzer- 
land. Its most natural and obvious attraction, however, to strangers, is its 
situation ; and in this respect its advantages are so strikingly superior to 
Lausanne, that it can only be from ignorance of them that any one who 
comes into the country to*acquire an adequate idea of its scenery and man- 
ners, rather than to enter into a dull continuation of the formalities of set 
dinners and automatonical balls, can take up their residence, in preference, 
at the capital of the Cantonde Vaud. The sociabilities of Vevay are more 
home-like, its solitudes more free, its associations less hackneyed ; its prox- 
imities to the lake are immediate; we are on its very brink ; we may walk 
to the edge, and catch the ripple of the tiny waves. The aspect of the 
mountains is much grander, and the rocks of Meillerie are near enough to 
us to reflect to our imagination the spirit of Rousseau, indistinctly seen 
in their solemn shadows. 


Mr. Strutt paid a visit to Mr. Henchoz, the venerable and beloved 
pastor of Rossiniére, whose family has been settled in the valley 
‘for more than two hundred years, and always prosperous; but his 
income, amounting perhaps to two hundred pounds per annum, which 


constitutes avery considerable fortune in these parts, is all dispensed 


in acts of benevolence and hospitality: and he has even refrained 
from marriage, in order that he might devote himself more activel 
to the duties of his calling.” Mr. Strutt had undertaken to send to 
an English friend a portrait of the exemplary minister, sojourning 
for several weeks at Rossiniére. The mountain sphere of the worthy 
pastor’s duties, and the notice of his character and income, lead our 
authoress into a variety of details that are worth perusal, and that 
belong to out-of-the-world ways. She says— 


If I were a clergyman, I should like to be a Swiss; and if I were a Swiss, 
I should like to be a clergyman ; with his pretty house and garden, always 
close to the church, and generally in an elevated situation; conspicuous, like 
himself, above those whom it is his lot to enlighten and direct. Ina country 
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where there are so few avenues open to certain income, combined with con- 
sideration in society, it is very natural that the clerical profession should be 
eagerly sought; particularly by young men who may likewise have a desire 
for more mental cultivation than it might otherwise be in their power to attain. 
Nevertheless, there are difficulties in the way, which, unless in some degree 
modified, will, in all probability, gradually diminish the number of desirable 
candidates for ecclesiastical situations. The education requisite includes 
a term of fourteen years; and when admitted into orders, they often remain 
for as many more as suffragans, on an income of five hundred francs per 
annum. The removal, by death, or change, of the minister they may serve 
brings them no nearer filling his place; which is subjected to the choice of 
other older ministers, all of whom, in rotation, have the privilege of changing 
three times, before they are irrevocably planted’; and whilst they are thus 
very naturally endeavouring to better themselves, the poor suffragan has, 
for the prime of his life, no other prospect than perhaps changing his humble 
situation for a worse. The livings are from sixty to eighty, one hundred, and 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year: the lonely and barren nature of 
the locality is sornetimes admitted as a reason for increaing the stipend, and 
truly there are situations which require especial consolation. That of L’ Etivaz, 
for instance, in the wildest and most secluded part of the mountains that 
separate the valley of Chateau d’Oex from the district of Aigle and Bex, the 
road to which is accessible only on horseback, or in long narrow cars of 
the roughest construction, and where the minister must throughout the 
winter be shut out from all communication beyond that with the labouring- 
classes, who constitute almost the entire of his parishioners. It is the same 
at Ablents, on the edge of the Gessenai, which has been called the Siberia 
of Switzerland, and where there are only about eighty or ninety inhabitants, 
who, to use their own expression, have nine morths of winter, and three of 
cold sun; and at Elm, in the Canton of Glaris, where, indeed, during six 
weeks of the winter, the sun is never seen at all. How valuable in such 
situations must be the love of books, a taste for astronomy, natural history, 
botany, mineralogy, or any other mental pursuit, wherewith to diversify the 
nonotony of so secluded an existence. Thus it is with the minister at Ab- 
lents, who is deeply versed in mineralogy; and indeed so general is the 
love of letters and science among them, that a large portion of the most in- 
teresting topographical works connected with the history of the country, 
will be found to have emanated from the pen of its pastors; as the names 
of Bridel, Moline, Chavannes, and many others amply testify. And here I 
must instance a very extraordinary production of the leisure of a minister 
at Berne, on the performance of which he bestowed twenty years. His 
object was to embody, in one composition, all the illustrious men that Swit- 
zerland has produced, with characteristic insignia of their respective offices 
and pursuits. The difficulty of such an undertaking may be easily imagined 
—to avoid confusion or formality, hardness or indecision, the glare of differ- 
ent costumes, or the montony of uniformity; to vary the attitudes and the 
heads of more than two hundred figures, without any other incident in the 
piece for any one of them, than the being there to be looked at, was certainly 
an Herculean undertaking for an amateur artist: but what a happy 
man he was, to have, during the twenty years he was employed upon 
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it, constantly an object that interested all his thoughts, and absorbed all 
his faculities, saving those, be it understood, claimed by the duties of 
his office. When he lay down at night, his pillow was thronged with the 
groups which he had put on the canvas during the day, and when he 
arose in the morning he hastened to correct or alter them, according to 
the suggestions pf his judgment during the undisturbed silence of the night. 
The scene of action was in itself no inconsiderable part of his labours: it 
represents an ancient hall, somewhat raised in the back ground, and lighted 
by long windows of painted glass, each compartment of which presents the 
armorial bearing of the cantons and most illustrious families. The architec- 
tural parts are exceedingly well managed, the perspective correct in drawing, 
and the lights judiciously dispersed. In the back ground are seen the early 
teachers of Christianity and of husbandry (as they wisely combined the two), 
with the ancient instruments of agriculture on the ground near them. A 
little way from them are the early warriors: first, Staugfacher and Melcthel, 
taking the oath to deliver their country from its oppressors, and William 
Tell listening to them, attended by his child, who carries in his hand an 
apple stuck on an arrow. In the centre is a very interesting group of the 
reformers, Calvin, Farrel, Theodore de Béze, Zwingler, Bullinger, and others. 
Advancing still nearer to the present times, in the foreground we see Zim- 
merman, Pictet, Planta, Tissot, and other celebrated physicians, seated at a 
table on which is a bust of Hippocrates, and listening to a lecture from 
Haller. At the other side is a group of scientific men, among whom is 
Saussure, with a plan of the Alps before him. De Luc is attentively looking 
at Bonnet, the mathematician, who is demonstrating a problem to Euler. 
Behind them is a group of naturalists, among whom is Huber, the celebrated 
blind writer on Bees; opposite is a party of literary men; among them 
Rousseau stands pre-eminent. The worthy pastor wished to introduce three 
other celebrated men, Gibbon, Voltaire, and Raynal, who paid Switzerland 
the compliment of making it their country of adoption; but as they were 
not natives, they came not within the limits of a plan already too comprehen- 
sive for easy management. He succeeded at last to his own satisfaction, by 
inzeniously contriving to place them at the outside of an open window, by 
which means also a view of the Lake of Lausanne and of the surrounding 
country is very happily obtained ; and making them look into the interior as 
spectators of the interesting groups it contains. The striking contrast of 
physiognomy and dress between Gibbon and Voltaire is prevented from being 
too much obtruded on observation, by the less marked countenance of Raynal, 
who, a step behind, acts as a combining incident between them. The whole 
is admirable: the style of painting is that of the early German school, and if 
it have a little of their usual fault of dryness, it has abundance of their 
general merits, in point of accuracy and finish. 


It would appear that but few people have anything like an ac- 
curate notion of the “real Ranz des Vaches.” We will therefore 
enable our readers to become acquainted with the construction of the 
ballad which is so popular and stirring to passionate patriotism on 
the mountain-sides and in the deep valleys of Switzerland. 


Sometimes, in the stillness of the evening, we were agreeably startled by 
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the shrill notes, borne to us from afar, on the mountain gale, of the real Ranz 
des Vaches. I say real, because strangers are apt to confound this national 
air with other popular songs. The Ranz des Vaches signifies literally ‘ the 
cows’ march,” the word ranz expressing, in the patois of the country, the 
progress of objects who are going along in file, or following each other. It 
is extremely ancient, and was originally played on horns, which, sounding 
from one height to another, was taken up in responding notes, always at the 
same hour, morning and evening. The music was first printed in 1710, by 
Professor Zwinger, of Bale, in his ‘* Dissertation on Nostrology.” * * 
The subject of the Ranz des Vaches is invariably the same, a kind of pastoral 
ballad, though the words vary in different districts. ‘That of the pays d’en 
haut, where we now were, is particularly agreeable to the ear, on account of 
the softness of the dialect, which bears a close resemblance to the Italian. 
It is as impossible to translate the pastoral expressions, in all their naive 
beauty, as it is to communicate the canty gaiety of Fergusson or Purns, 
from the “‘ north countrie” to the southern comprehension of a Londoner. 
The story, however, in plain prose, may give some idea of the construction 
of this spirit-stirring invocation, as the absent Swiss so often find it to their 
cost. The grand incident of the piece is invariably the cows ascending the 
mountains, where they are going to pass the summer; in the course of their 
journey they come to a mauvais pas, caused by torrents, or éboulemens, 
which they are unable to traverse. The chief herdsman is accordingly 
despatched to the curé, to entreat him to put up a mass for them, and the 
dialogue between the parties constitutes the remainder of the subject. The 
sense of the words is literally as follows :— 


The cow-herds of Columbetta are risen betimes, 
Cush-cows, cush-cows, come and be milked. 


CHORUS. 


Come along, all of you, 

Come my pets, 

Black and white, 

Red and starred, 

Young and old, 

Under the oak, 

There I'll milk you ; 

Under the aspen-tree, 

There I'll settle the milk. 
Cush-cows, cush-cows, come and be milked. 


Now we are come where the waters are out, 
We shall never be able to pass. 
Come along, &c. 


O my poor little Peter, what must we do now ? 
We are finely mired, we shall all stick fast. 
Come along, &c. 
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Thou must go on, and knock at the door, 
At the curate’s door, the curate’s door. 
Come along, &c. 


What must I say, what must I’ say ? 
Come along, &c. 


Tell him he must say a mass for us, 
That we may get over this awkward place. 
Come along, &c. 


Peter’s gone on to knock at the door, 
He’s gone to tell the good curate where we are. 
Come along, &c. 


You must put up a mass for us, 
That we may get over that awkward place. 
Come along, &c. 


My poor brother, the curate replies, 
If thou dost really want to get over that bad place, 
Come along, Xc. 


Thou must give mea nice little cheese, 
But thou must not skim the milk first. 
Come along, &c. 


Send your maid to us, 
And we will give her a good cream cheese. 
Come along, &c. 


My maid: oh no! she is too pretty, 
Perhaps you would keep her and not let her come back. 
Come along, &c. 


O don’t be afraid, our good priest, 
We are not so sharp-set as that comes to. 
Come along, &c. 


If we squeezed your maid a little too tight, 
We should perhaps have to confess. 
Come along, &c. 


If we meddled with the property of the church, 
We could not expect to be forgiven. 
Come along, &c. 


Go back, then, my good Peter, 
I'll say an Ave Maria for thee. 
Come along, &c. 
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I wish you good luck, and plenty of cheese, 
But mind you come often to see me again. 
Come along, &c. 


Peter went back where the waters were out, 
And all, in a minute, were able to pass. 
Come along, &c. 


They then began to make their cheese, 
For the cauldron was full before the cows were half milked. 
Come along, &c. 


In addition to this burden, or chorus, there is one often alternated with 
the first, to another tune. 


Those who wear the bells 
Go the first : 

All the black ones 
Go the last. 


Such is the Ranz des Vaches that I have heard; and such the words 
explained to me by a pretty country girl, who repeated her sweet sounding 
patois— 

Lé sonailliré 
Van le premiré, 
Lé toté naire 
Van le derraire ; 


with as much pride as we feel in quoting Chaucer or Shakspeare. The dé- 
nouement of this pastoral romance sums up the whole beau idéal of the 
golden age of mountain life. The cauldron full before the cows are half 
milked, instantly transports the imagination of the cow-herds back to the 
blissful days, when, tradition says, the mountains were covered with thick 
grass, instead of snow; when the cows were so large that they were obliged 
to be milked three times a day, in vast ponds ; when the cream was taken 
off in large boatfyls, and the stair-cases were made of checses. 


These passages are too long for convenient extract, but they could 
not well be curtailed or more compressed, dealing fairly with writer 
or reader. One specimen more, and of very considerable length, 
must be given in order to be just, to an author whose work contains 
so much that legitimately belongs to an artistic tour, and where the 
subject is both directly connected with the region visited, and made 
the theme of striking critical remark. 


It would have given us great pleasure to have stayed longer in these lofty 
regions, in order to perpetuate more effectually some of the most striking of 
their wild beauties ; but the weather was too decidedly bad to keep us in 
that most disagreeable of all states, uncertainty. We endeavoured, there- 
fore, to console ourselves in our slippery descent, by reflecting that, after 
all, much of what is sublimely grand in nature, must ever be impracticable 
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in art. How is it possible, for instance, to give an adequate idea of a point 
of view whence a hundred leagues of Alpine summit are to be seen at once ? 
as is the case at Dole, on the Jura, with Mont Blanc, rearing its awful form 
in the centre of this august background. Hence it is that views in Switzer- 
land se!dom satisfy the imagination and the judgment alike. The Swiss 
landscape painters are generally harsh in their colouring, and hard and dry 
in their touch. The coloured prints are uniformly detestable, and are aptly 
enough compared by Count Theodore Walsh to an omelette a loseille, mal 
battue. He alsoremarks, that it is singular enough none of thie finest land- 
scape painters, either ancient or modern, have drawn their subjects from the 
scenery of the Alps. The Swiss artists themselves, the three most distin- 
guished of whom, Ducroz, Keyserman, and Mulliner, were all of the Pays 
de Vaud, preferred seeking their inspirations in Italy. It is true, that one 
very cogent reason for this, is to be found in the total dearth of encourage- 
ment they experienced in their own country ; but another is, that in fact 
the country itself, however taking, is not easily takeable. The colossal forms 
and vivid colours continually before the eyes, lose their grandeur and their 
brilliancy when transferred to canvas ; and tle peculiar effects in nature that 
give perpetually varying beauty to the country jtself, are precisely those 
which, if an artist attempt to represent them, appear no longer natural, 
because their charm and wonder is ‘n the shortness of their duration, and 
the rapidity of their opposition. Everything blends harmoniously in nature, 
and contrasts that could not be endured on canvas, betray nothing of harsh- 
ness under her reconciling atmosphere. ‘‘ If,” said a Swiss painter, speaking 
of the peculiarities of his country, ‘‘an artist, in representing any of the 
celebrated points of view which the vicinity of the Alps abound with, should 
attempt to give to every object its lineal forms and proportions in all their 
exactitude, the gigantic dimensions of the mountains would take up all the 
picture ; the foreground and the details connected with it, would be reduced 
to nothing, or, at least, would be reduced to a very disproportionate minute- 
ness. Besides, whilst the objects on a level with the eye are seen through 
the misty atmosphere that generally veils the lower part of the horizon, and 
sends back the distance, the tops of the mountains, seen in an atmosphere of 
perfect transparence, come against the sky in so clear and cutting a manner, 
that they appear nearer than they really are. The dazzling whiteness of the 
snows that cover these lofty summits is, moreover, so totally different from 
the neutral and softened tints to which we are accustomed, that there again 
the perspective is in fault; and what makes it still worse is, that this snow 
is gften furrowed with hard black lines of naked rock, a circumstance which 
produces the certain effect of bringing the distance too forward in the 
picture.” Nevertheless, fine subjects for the pencil may undoubtedly be 
obtained, by a judicious selection,.among the treasures that nature here pre- 
sents. The shores of the lakes always afford delightful scenes ; particularly 
where some ancient castle is reflected in the waters, and the snowy summits 
of the distant Alps offer as singular a contrast as that of summer and winter 
in harmonious accord; acoronet of snow on the fervid brow of summer ; 
reversing the beautiful idea of Shakspeare— 


**On winter’s brow an od’rous chaplet of sweet flowers 
Is, as in mockery, set.” 
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Detached portions of the mountain roads, also, and the characteristic features 
of the villages which so often present themselves in the grandest and most 
romantic situations, continaally call forth admiration ; it is only by aiming at 
too much that the otherwise practicable becomes a failure. Nevertheless, in 
painting from nature, even under every disadvantage, there is always a truth 
of variety, which never, can be hoped for from recollection, or imagination ; 
there is a certainty of being right, which, in the confidence it gives, is in- 
valuable ; whilst in pictures painted in any other manner than from studies 
drawn and coloured on the spot, there is invariably a sameness of tint or a 
harshness of transition ; all the blending of hues into each other, all the 
accidental lights by which it may be endeavoured to relieve them, are either 
wanting, or seem artificially introduced. It is this neglect of cvlouring from 
nature that is the great fault of the French landscape painters; they copy 
at the Louvre till they seem to forget the scenes they transfer, from old to 
new canvas, had an actual out-of-door existence, when their charms first 
attracted the eyes of the master by whom they have been handed down to 
the admiration of succeeding generations. 


It would not be very easy to name a tour, having the celebrated 
country under consideration for its sphere, that differs more in re- 
spect of topics and modes of handling, than the one named second at 
the head of our paper does from Mrs. Strutt’s. We may first of all 
mention, that the work now to be briefly spoken of, constitutes a 
part of the ‘‘ People’s Editions,” the author being one of the editors 
of ‘*Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” &c.; and that although it 
presents to the reader as much letter-press matter as would fill a 
handsome octavo volume, it is sold for eighteenpence. Besides the 
“Tour,” it contains the narrative of a “‘ Pedestrian Excursion in 
Switzerland,” by a friend of Mr. Chambers, whose exploits as an 
adventurous climber, even without a native guide, would become 
painful to the reader, were it not that the whole is told not only with- 
out any straining to make the hair stand on end, and with gladsome 
buoyancy. It is the “ Tour,” however, that gives character to the 
publication, and confers a value upon it that will abide re-perusal 
and steady reflection ; for, as is now pretty extensively known, neither 
William Chambers nor his brother can be regarded as of common 
mould, years of usefully directed mental exercise, combining with 
wealth of natural talent and an admirably popular manner, to render 
them most effective writers. 

Mr. Chambers in 1841, extended a tour which he had been making 
in Holland to Switzerland, proceeding by way of Belgium to Basle, 
and thence through a number of the more important towns and noted 
places of the cantons; in his characteristic manner dealing out graphic 
descriptions, and offering many practical remarks, such as none but 
a largely-informed and closely-observant traveller would think of. In 
a word, economics, social modes, homely affairs, and quaint nation- 
alities, are subjects for this author’s taste and shrewd sagacity—there 
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being digested thought even in the treatment of light or transient 
topics, and a cast of Scottish gleesome feeling where many would be 
tame and sombre. 

Mr. Chambers loves to note the form, tendency, and achievements 
of a people’s industry, just as he does to describe the shapes which 
their sympathies, superstitions, and romantic fancies take. In this 
tour, however, the reader will meet with more of the wti/e than the 
dulce, and with more that is new in regard to fact as wéll as doctrine 
about manufactures and industrial habits, than concerning natural 
scenery, the fine arts, or floating literature. If we accomp him 
through Belgium, it will soon be perceived that machinery ay such 
productions as minister to the comforts and luxuries of daily life— 
these luxuries having become like unto necessities—are objects that 
attracted his marked attention. At the same time it will be seen 
that he had uniformly a British purpose in view, suggestively or 
correctively. One specimen, and when he was at Brussels, will ex- 
emplify our meaning and his manner of observation. The occasion 
was a visit to the exhibition of manufactures :— 


Entering the vestibule, we follow a path through a series of saloons on 
the ground floor, all filled with objects of great interest and beauty of ex- 
ecution. One saloon is filled with new-made steam-engines and locomotives, 
engineering tools, spinning-machines, and printing-presses ; the workman- 
ship of which appeared to be equal to any thing of the kind in England. 
Next we havea saloon occupied with pianofortes, ‘cabinets, and other articles, 
formed of walnut or other fine woods, and inlaid with ivory or mother-of- 
pearl: we observe here, also, some elegant gentlemen’ s coaches and gigs, 
with harness to match. Another saloon contains a most extraordinary 
variety of leather, (a manufacture in which we are greatly excelled by the 
Belgians,) painted floor-cloths, hair-cloths, furs, perfumery, and periwigs. 
In ascending the grand staircase, we find the landing-places occupied with 
iron safes, stoves, fire-grates for drawing-rooms, all unexceptionable and of 
first-rate finish. Landing on the upper floor we walk from room to room, 
lost in the contemplation of the numerous products of Belgian industry ; 
lace, linen, woollen, cotton, and silk goods; threads, cutlery, “erysta’, paper, 
fire-arms, musical instruments, philosophical apparatus—in short, every 
thing that a luxurious people can require. I spent an hour in the closest 
examination of some of these articles; for I felt assured, that as regards ex- 
cellence of quality, England had here certainly met her match. The different 
parcels of cloth and flannels, the manufacture of Francois Biolley ard sons 
at Verviers, and of. M. Snoeck at Herve, would not have discredited the 
cloth-halls of Leeds ; while the damasks of Fretigny and Company at Ghent 
and Dujardin at Courtrai, gave indications that in this species of fabric the 
Low Countries maintained their ancient reputation. The threads and laces 
of Brussels were exhibited in extensive variety. Altogether, the Exposition 
afforded a decided proof of the prodigious advance made in the useful arts 
in Belgium of late years; and I believe nothing remains to be done but to 
find a market for her goods. That, it appears, is no easy matter; partly in 
consequence of the little influence which the country has abroad, but chiefly 
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from the preference given in most places to English goods. To put the 
question of price in some measure to the test, I bought a few articles of 
cutlery ; and found that, though well executed, they cost rather more than 
they were worth in England. From all I saw and heard, my impression is, 
that nearly all factory goods can still be produced cheaper and on a greater 
scale, in England than in Belgium ; but that Belgium can now manufacture 
most articles of as good quality, and only stands in need of due encourage- 
ment to be in every respect a most formidable competitor. As regards articles 
prepared by the exercise of individual taste and skill, we are already far behind 
Belgium. Ihave never, for instance, seen in England any work to compare 
in point of elegance of design and execution with that displayed on the 
pianofortes and cabinets at this Exposition. I remarked one pianoforte in 
particular, marked 800 francs, (32/.); asum which would not have paid for 
the mere workmanship of the case in England, where a 32/. piano is in ap- 
pearance little else than a plain veneered box. 


We cite a longer passage from his observations and conclusions 
with regard to the Swiss, and then dismiss the useful and interesting 
work ; its merits as a literary performance and an embodiment of 
intellect and of acquired thought being of a superior order. The 
hints, lessons, and reproofs which this specimen furnishes are of a still 
more seriously practical nature than any that can be connected with 
mere mechanical ingenuity or handicraft skill. 


To compare the condition of Switzerland with that of England would 
be absurd. There is not the slightest resemblance between them. The 
Swiss have pitched their standard of happiness at a point which, as far as 
things, not feelings, are concerned, could with great ease be reached by the 
bulk of the British population. And here what may be called the unfavour- 
able features of Swiss society become prominent. There is little cumula- 
tive capital in Switzerland. It isa country of small farmers and tradesmen, 
in decent but not wealthy circumstances. An active man among them 
eould not get much. If he and his family wrought hard they would not 
starve, and whatever they got would be their own. On all occasions, in 
speaking to respectable residents, the observation on the people was, ‘ They 
labour hard, very hard ; but they have plenty of food, and they are happy.” 
Now it is my opinion, that if any man labour hard in either England or 
Scotland, exercise a reasonable degree of prudence, and be temperate and 
economical, he can scarcely fail in arriving at the same practical results as 
the Swiss: nay, I go farther, and will aver that he has an opportunity of 
reaching a far higher standard of rational comfort than was ever dreamt of 
by the happiest peasant in Switzerland. The condition of the Swiss is 
blessed, remotely, no doubt, from the simple form of government, but im- 
mediately and chiefly from the industry, humble desires, and economic 
habits of the people. 

Switzerland is unquestionably the paradise of the working-man; but 
then, it cannot be called a paradise for any other; and I doubt if the per- 
fection of the social system—if the ultimate end of creation—is to fix down 
mankind at peasant and working-man pitch. Both Bowring and Symons 
are in raptures with the cottage-system of the Swiss artisans: 1 own it is 
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most attractive, and, as I have said, is doubtless productive of much hap- 
piness. But who prevents English artisans from having equally good houses 
with the Swiss? With a money wage of some seven or eight shillings a 
week, it is said the Swiss operative realizes, by means of his free cottage, 
bit of ground, and garden, equal to thirty shillings in England. My own 
conviction is, that fourteen or fifteen shillings would be much nearer the 
mark ; but, taking it at a larger sum, let us inquire if English workmen 
may not attain similar advantages. All perhaps could not, but I feel assured 
that every skilled artisan could—that is, every man receiving from fifteen 
to twenty shillings per week, of whom there is no small number. British 
operatives are taxed to amonstrous degree; almost every thing they put 
in their mouths being factitiously raised in price in a manner perfectly 
shameful. But they possess a freedom known nowhere on the Continent. 
They can travel from town to town at all times without begging for pass- 
ports ; they are not called upon for a single day’s drill; in short, their time 
is their own, and they may do with it as they please. Exercising the same 
scrupulous economy as the Swiss, and in the same manner refraining from 
marriage till prudence sanctioned such a step, I do not see what is to pre- 
vent a skilled and regularly-employed British operative from becoming the 
proprietor of a small house and garden, supposing his taste to lie that way. 
I know several who have realised this kind of property : indeed, a large pro- 
portion of the humbler class of tradesmen in the Scottish country-towns, 
villages, and hamlets, are the proprietors of the dwellings in which they re- 
side. Now, if some so placed contrive to realize property, why may not 
others do so? The answer is that a vast mass of our working population think 
of little beyond present enjoyment. Gin—whisky !—what misery is created 
by these demons, every city can bear sorrowful witness. Cruelly taxed, in the 
first place, by the state, the lower classes tax themselves still more by their 
appetites. Scotland spends four millions of pounds annually on whisky, and 
what England disburses for gin and porter is on a scale equally magnificent. 
Throughout the Grand Rue of Berne, a mile in length, densely populated, I 
did not see a single spirit-shop or tavern ; I observed, certainly, that several 
of the cellars were used for the sale of wines. In the High street of Edin- 
burgh, from the Castle to Holyrood House, the same in length as the main 
street of Berne, and not unlike it in appearance, there are 150 taverns, shops, 
or places of one kind or another in which spirituous liquors are sold; and in 
Rose Street, a much less populous thoroughfare, the number is 41. I did 
not see a drunken person in Switzerland ; Sheriff Alison speaks of ten 
thousand persons being in a state of intoxication every Saturday night in 
Glasgow. . ° ° 

I take the liberty of alluding to these practices, not for the purpose of de- 
preciating the character of the operative orders, but to show at least one pretty 
conclusive piece of evidence why they do not generally exhibit the same kind 
of happy homes as the Swiss. In a word, Bowring and Symons, and, I may 
add, Laing, seem to lead to the inference, that every thing excellent in the 
Swiss operative and peasant’s condition is owing to institutional arrange- 
ments ; whereas, without undervaluing these, I ascribe fully more, as al- 
ready stated, to the temperance, humble desires, and extraordinary economic 
habits of the people. That the practical advantages enjoyed by Swiss artisans 
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are also, somehow, inferior to those of similar classes in Britain, is evident 
from the fact that Swiss watchmakers emigrate to England for the sake of 
better wages than they can realize at home; and that some thousands of un- 
skilled labourers leave Switzerland annually to better their condition in 
foreign lands, is, I believe, a fact which admits of no kind of controversy. 
Let us, then, conclude with this impartial consideration, that if our working 
population have grievances to complain of (and I allow these grievances are 
neither few nor light,) they at the same time enjoy a scope and outlet for 
enterprise and skill, a means of enrichment and advancement, which no 
people in Continental Europe can at all boast of. Switzerland, as has been 
said, is the paradise of the working-man. It might with equal justice be 
added, that a similar paradise can be realised in the home of every man who 
is willing to forego personal indulgences, and make his domestic hearth the 


principal scene of his pleasures, the sanctuary in which his affections are 
enshrined. 





Art. Vl.—WNarrative of a Yacht-Voyage in the Mediterranean 
during the Years 1840, 1841. 2 vols. Murray. 


Lapy Grosvenor tells us that “a tossing ship and a rolling sea” 
are not the most favourable accompaniments for journal-keeping. 
Nevertheless, she has made out a very agreeable narrative in these 
unpretending volumes, and written just such a book as an English 
countess in the nineteenth century should indite,—discursive, liberal- 
toned, informing and tasteful. The work is inscribed to the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville, and the following terms convey a 
good idea of its character and intention :—‘ I must remind you, that 
not having stayed anywhere long enough to make observations of 
much research and consequent value, my only hope can be to give 
you a few hours’ amusement, without attempting to add a volume to 
your library. You have been a cordial partaker in the many joys, 
and the few, though deeps sorrows, of my life; and it is a pleasure 
to me to offer this account of a very amusing portion of it, to one 
who, where he is best known, is most honoured and beloved.” 

In this smooth and frank style does her ladyship uniformly express 
herself, there being with the utmost high-breeding in the form of the 
expressions a sparkling spirit, together with a sound sense that indi- 
cate a healthy, rightly-constituted, and well-cultured mind. And 
these qualities are manifested not less in her notices of antiquity and 
of classical subjects, than in her observations relative to modern 
times and existing circumstances. 

A book of the present sort affords but few points for criticism, 
beyond the Por. terms we have just been employing; and there- 


fore in giving a notice of the last work of the class which we can 
take up this month,—tours and journals having already occupied 
their due share in our pages,—it only remains that we mention one 
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or two particulars with regard to the occasion and the scope of the 
publication. 

Well, then, the Earl of Grosvenor, his Countess, and four chil- 
dren, attended by a maid and a man-servant, were the passengers in 
the yacht,—the crew and the officers constituting a suitable addition 
to the number. 

The voyage of the Dolphin extended to a variety of places in the 
Mediterranean, and on its shores,—Portugal, Spain, Tangier, Tur- 
key, Greece, the Grecian Islands, Malta, Sicily, &c.; touching at 
many ports, and sometimes remaining long enough to take a journey 
inland, in order to visit and examine scenes and objects celebrated 
in history; and this both by land and by water, as the means of con- 
veyance happened to serve. Lisbon and Cadiz were the points at 
which the Dolphin first anchored, and these, like the other places 
described, and particulars introduced, are sketched with rapidity and 
ease. Some of the journeys were performed not without great toil 
and fatigue, nor without exposure to danger, such as besets the 
traveller in Calabria, owing to the lawless habits of the inhabitants. 


- For example, a trip from Malaga over the mountains to Granada, is 


one of risk on the account mentioned. Highly tragical tales are told 
of undertakings of this kind, as the following story related by a Mr. 


Annesley will show; the event described having occurred in the 
October of 1839. 


An Englishman had for some time resided in Barcelona, who taught En- 
glish, and gave lessons to my children; he was associated with a French- 
man, who also instructed several families ; and these two lived together in a 
house with a Swiss jeweller; they had no servant, and none but these three 
occupied the mansion. The jeweller suddenly disappeared; he was no- 
where to be found, and no trace remained of him, and there was no appeal 
to the police, as they never take any trouble in such cases. One morning 
the Englishman came to my house, and begged to see me. I found him 
hardly able to speak ; and what he did say was so incoherent, I fancied he had 
either been drinking, or had lost his senses. He stated that what he had to 
impart was so dreadful, he could not bring himself to relate it. However, by 
degrees, he became more intelligible, and after a great many small details, I 
collected that in the room he occupied with the Frenchman there was a 
small closet, with an opening in it to admit light from the room near the 
ceiling. The night before, as he was sitting alone, he fancied he perceived 
a disagreeable smell in that part of the room; he tried to open the door of 
the closet, but found it locked; he then climbed upon a chair, and with a 
candle looked in at the little opening, and, to his horror, saw a corpse in 
fragments on the floor ; part of a leg in one place, an arm in another, and 
a large sledge-hammer lying by them ; he nearly dropped with horror ; and 
at that moment (it was just twelve o’clock) he heard the knock of the 
Frenchman at the door. As they were alone in the house, he had no re- 
source but to appear as calm and easy as if he had seen nothing. When he 
let himin, he remarked that he was late that night, as he had to begin 
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giving his lessons early the next morning, which was Monday ; the other 
answered, “‘ Qh, it does not happen often, never mind ;” and they went to 
bed. Their two beds were so close that they were only separated by a little 
division at the head. The man said that the agony in which he passed the 
night was indescribable, as, in addition to the original horror of finding the 
dead body, he dreaded that the Frenchman would suspect his being aware of 
it, and murder him also ; and there was no escape from the house, nor means 
to call for help. In this dreadful state he remained till morning, when the 
Frenchman going out to give his lessons, the other rushed straight to m 

house, to apprise me of what had happened. I was much puzzled what to 
do, as the police, 1 knew, would give very little assistance. However, after 
taking down his statement shortly in writing, 1 applied there. They said 
they could have nothing to do with it; and as the supposed criminal was 
French, I must go to the French consul. All they would do was to give 
me a little humped-backed man, to assist in catching the murderer. I went 
to the French consul ; and after conferring with him we proceeded together, 
with our humped-backed companion, to the house where the Englishman 
lived. We went up stairs, and foundthe Frenchman at his door. We told 
him there was a little matter to be settled with the police, on which he 
answered—* Ah oui! pour la contrebande, n‘est-ce pas?” (he had a good 


deal to do with the contrabandista concerns), and rushed to a table, pulled 


open a drawer, from whence we saw him extract a pair of pistols, which 
proved to be loaded; he, however, seemed to lose his head and be quite be- 
wildered, saying, “ I] s’agit de ces pistolets, n’est-ce pas? ils sont Frangais, 
et de la contrebande.” He then put his hand farther into the drawer, and 
was dragging out a sword, when my colleague and J sprang upon and seized 
him. The hump-backed man then said it was not that we wanted, but that 
we must have him open the door of the closet; he turned deadly pale, and 
drawing himself up witha peculiar emphasis and theatrical air, exclaimed, 
‘** Trés volontiers, monsieur.”” He then instantly rushed to the open win- 
dow, and from the balcony dashed himself to the ground ; it was a fourth 
story, and he died in twelve hours after. He would make no confession ; 
but frequently repeated, in a sort of delirium, “ I] est coupé en petits mor- 
ceaux.” The investigation of the mutilated corpse, which proved to be that 
of the jeweller, was dreadful. Under the coat of the Frenchman was 
found, close to his side, a small hatchet and an enormous knife, with which 
he must have hacked and hewed the dead body, to carry portions of it from 
the house when he went out, as the only way in which he could dispose of 
it. It was supposed he had killed the man with the sledge-hammer which 


was found inthe closet. None of the jeweller’s property was ever found or 
heard of. 


Barcelona has recently been the subject of considerable notoriety, 
and may therefore be selected by us for a theme in our citations from 
the present volumes; the sketch affording a very different account 
from that which the newspapers have for several weeks been lately 
supplying. 
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In the evening we retired to the General's garden, and by a long alameda 
to the walls. There was great excitement in this part of the town, created 
by immense flocks of turkeys, which were promenadirig about on some “waste 
ground, each flock directed and occasionally thrashed by six or seven peasants, 
(the number being proportioned to the size of the flock), who, surrounded 
by crowds of people, were admonishing their charge with long canes. The 
streets and walks were quite full, the population of Barcelona being im- 
mense. To-morrow all would be let loose, as it is the “fair of turkeys,” 
every individual considering it a positive duty to have one of these birds 
for Christmas-day, an occasion on which it is said all Barcelona goes wild. 
The poor people, who have no means of roasting them at home, send them 
to the bakers ; so that sometimes these latter have six or seven thousand 
turkeys to dress. We made the circuit of the walls, and found their strength 
very great. The fortifications which surround the town are admirably. con- 
structed: they are flanked on the eastern side by the low but formidable 
works of the citadel, and on the western by the towering ramparts of the 
fortress of Monjuich. We returned by the Rambla and the rampart over 
the sea, under one end of whichis a prison; and on the esplanade above, 
the troops were assembled, and the band playing; crowds of people ex- 
tended all the way down the mole. The great walk on the walls, reaching 
the whole length of the harbour, was, as well as the mole, constructed by 
the Marquis de la Mina, who died in 1768. 


Seville furnishes another sort of notices. 


In coming back we passed through a small open square, where the Murillo 
is buried ; but nothing now remains to mark his grave. Formerly there 
was a small chapel, which was destroyed by the French. The house in which 
he died stands “ose by. The best shop in all Spain for the majo dresses 
(worn by the picadors and metadors at the bull-fights) is in a little street 
near the cathedral. There was one making for a matador at Madrid—the 
jacket of dark-brown cloth, richly embroidered with silver, and very hand- 
some; the entire dress costs about forty or fifty pounds. Though this shop 
is so famous as to supply the matadors of Madrid, it is of so small a size as 
hardly to accommodate above two customers at once, and of the same calibre 
as all the other shops in Seville, which are little mean places, entirely open 


* to the street, in the Moorish fashion ; and the artificers of all kinds sit cross- 


legged on a board or slab of marble at their occupations,—another trace, by 
the way, of Moorish origin. Here also is made the formidable peasant’s 
knife, the ‘‘ navaja,’”’ with a catch to prevent its closing: a deadly weapon, 
used both in cutting their food and as a prompt resource in quarrels. The 
Spanish ladies are, by all accounts, wholly uneducated, and pass their time prin- 
cipally in eating and dressing, to both of which occupations they are deeply 
attached. They consider corpulency to be no disparagement to their beauty ; 
and they sometimes take so much exercise as to walk the length of one of the 
very dirty streets, in evening-dress, with very tight black satin shoes, and 
armed with their constant accompaniment, the fan, which they handle with 
peculiar grace and skill. If they would eat less, and adhere to their national 
costume, nothing could be prettier or more graceful than their general 
appearance shrouded under the black mantilla. 
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The really English pastime of yachting, and the tasteful recrea- 
tion it affords to our aristocracy, is necessarily not devoid of that 
variety and excitement which await those who ‘‘ go down into the 
sea in ships.” Our concluding extract details particulars of the class 
alluded to, exhibiting the narrator’s heart and head to advantage. 


We were awakened about two in the morning by a violent storm, the sea 
rolling furiously, every thing tumbling about, and heavy rain pattering on 
deck: this continued all night, much to the detriment of any repose. At 
four o’clock it was blowing a furious gale, with a tremendous cross sea, which 
frequently swept over our stern, and ore sea struck the hapless dingy—our 
smallest boat, which was suspended on the stern davits—and carried it away 
in a moment, together with a large supply of fresh meat, placed in it as the 
larder for the voyage. At half-past seven, a.M., it was still dark, but l got 
up to see what was going on, and found the little passage to the cabins inun- 
dated with water; and Rap, the spaniel, who never was down the stairs 
before, crouching there, shivering and shaking with fright, dripping wet, 
and thoroughly miserable. Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
prospect of the interior. ‘The glass was now falling fast, all our sails had 
been taken in, and none left set but the storm main-try-sail, and we had now 
no resource but to lie head to wind, which was increasing frightfully, with a 
tremendous sea occasionally breakimg over the deck. The loss of our boat was 
but a trifle compared with all the horror and anxiety of the storm, which 
continued unmitigated : the weather so dark nothing could be seen a mile 
distant from the ship; and as there was not a gleam of sun for any observa- 
tion to be taken, there was no certainty as to the direction in which we 
were carried, but it was calculated we were making stern-way at the rate 
of about a mile per hour, which proved afterwards to be right. Very few 
of us were able to get up to-day; the movements of the ship, which was all 
on one side, were so violent, it was almost impossible to stand; and so we 
remained all day in a state of anxiety, amounting, I may add, on my own 
part at least, to great fear. Uncertain as to the direction in which we were 
drifting, and aware that the low Columbretes islands, and indeed the whole 
coast of Spain, were on our lee, the ingreasing violence of the storm ren- 
dered the early approach of darkness, which came on soon after five o'clock, 
still more fearful. The nights, which are now pitch dark, seemed inter- 
minable. This afternoon a sea struck the fore-part of the ship, carried away 
the head-boards, and unshipped the lower lee-boom, which stove in the 
bottom of the gig. Thus one boat was gone, and another disabled ; the 
barge only remained, About four p.M., the gale from the north-east ap- 
peared to cease.suddenly, and in a moment there came a hurricane from the 
north-west, appearing like a black cloud, and sweeping like a whirlwind 
over the ship, with torrents of rain, the sea raging furiously, and running 
mountains high; and for twenty minutes that this continued, the masts and 
every thing else were expected to give way every instant. As it came from 
a different direction to the previous course of the wind and sea, the effect 
was, that the ship remained motionless, though quivering to its centre. Our 
captain, who had circumnavigated the globe, stated this hurricane to have 
been as violent as any that he had experienced in any part of it. In about 
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twenty minutes it ceased suddenly, and became perfectly calm, which seemed 
something horrid and unnatural. However, for a time, we hoped the storm 
was going to mitigate, as it only howled now and then; but in about an 
hour the original gale from the north-east re-commenced with fresh vigour, 
and blew frightfully all night. At two, a.m., on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, I felt my cabin, and all that side of the ship, sink down in an instant 
so low under the water, which was rushing over the decks, that having 
waited for a moment to see if it rose again, and finding that it did not, I felt 
quite persuaded we were going down, and waded through the passage to 
my neighbour’s cabin, who, hearing no more water rush in, assured me that 
we were not foundering, and I returned to my berth. I found afterwards 
that the ship had been struck by a tremendous sea, which had laid her for a 
time on her beam-ends, but that she righted again. The noises both in and 
out of the ship were dreadful; the creaking of the boards and planks, and 
bulk-heads jarring in all directions ; the awful noise of the wind ; and, above 
all, the dreadful rushing of the sea, which was going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour,—striking the ship like a sledge-hammer, and like a continued 
fire of artillery close to one’s head,—rendered these hours of horror far be- 
yond any description. It is onsuch occassions as these that the weakness 
of all human power is most forcibly felt! Beautiful as are the contrivances 
of human ingenuity, firm and compact as is the frame-work of that solid fa- 
bric, the ship,—skilful and enterprising as is the dauntless spirit of the crew, 
—still vain is that ingenuity, helpless that power, and unavailing that spirit 
as the only refuge in such times of need; on these no certain reliance can 
be placed, no perfect security depend ; it can only be looked for from Him— 


** At whose divine command 
Famine and plague afflict the guilty land ; 
Whose awful will the unconscious winds perform, 
Who wings the lightning and appoints the storm.” 


luady Grosvenor,'as now is to be expected from every accom- 
plished tourist, has enriched her volumes with engravings from 
sketches by her own pencil, the embellishments having a character 
akin to those by her pen, and suitably wedded. 





Art. VII.—The History and Antiquities of Charnwood Forest. By 
T. R. Porter. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Asa general rule, a work local in subject, must be expected to be 
local in circulation. Some exception, however, there may be to this 
rule when, as in the present case, the place treated of is an olden 
forest. From its immemorial antiquity, its numerous associations, 
and many other causes, a large forest, without, of course, being 
equally interesting to all, has so many separate points of view, from 
each of which it forms an attractive object, that its description may 
not unreasonably hope to find, at any rate, partiad readers among a 
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tolerable proportion of the entire public. The historian, the anti- 
quarian, the naturalist, the geologist, the lover of ballad-legends and 
of the poetry of the “ good greenwood,” may all look to find some- 
thing bearing on their favourite studies ; and hence we have given 
the present work a notice we should probably have refused to one 
adapted only to the inhabitants of a small and unimportant district. 
One other reason also is, that we have here an account of a spot 
hitherto almost unknown, though as well deserving the attention of 
the tourist as many of much greater celebrity. 


There is no district of England, (laments Mr. Potter,) equally deserving 
of notice, of which so little has been written, and probably of which so little 
is known, as Charnwood Forest. Sherwood, Needwood, Silwood, Inglewood, 
and almost all other forests, have had their historian or their poet ; while 
Charnwood, even in historical and topographical works confined to Leicester- 
shire, has been passed over with as little mention as if it was a blemish 
instead of a beauty on the face of the country. 


Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, formerly a royal forest, but 
disafforested by Henry the Third, at the instance of his barons, is 
now a forest only in name. Full of beautiful scenery, lovely hills and 
valleys, and in many parts immense rocks; there are now scarcely 
any trees to be seen, and the name of a forest must be taken in re- 
ference to its appearance in the olden time, when—so runs an old 
tradition—“‘ a squirrel might be hunted six miles without once 
touching the ground, and when a traveller might journey from 


Beaumanor to Bardon, on a clear summer’s day, without seeing the 
sun. 


A district of ten miles in length, and about six in breadth, almost wholly 
covered with trees and rocks, and containing, perhaps, in early times, 
many temples of the Druids: the abode certainly of those awful and, 
honoured priests of a mystic and imposing form of religion, must doubt- 
less have been of considerable importance to the ancient inhabitants 
of the country. Charnwood formed part of the ancient Celtic forest 
of Arden, which extended from the Avon to the Trent; and the Lei- 
cestershire portion was bounded on the east by a line running through 
High Cross to Barton in Nottinghamshire. Many of the forest scenes in 
Shakspeare are laid in the forest of Arden; and as Leicester is supposed to 
have been founded by Lear, and the seat of his government, I have some- 
times pleased myself with the fancy, (especially when I have been in the 
midst of a pelting storm on the forest, that Charnwood might have been the 
** heath” on which Shakspeare imagined Lear’s exposure to the storm. That 
the Romans were well acquainted with it is placed beyond conjecture by the 
circumstance of a Roman road intersecting the forest ; by the recent dis- 
covery of Roman coins and earthenware, and by the station or stations 
which, it is presumed, will be acknowledged to have been fixed on one or 
more of the hills in the forest-range. 

I have somewhere read, but regret that I cannot now recollect my authority, 
that when William the Conqueror first broached his design of making the 
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New Forest, some courtiers, out of pity to the Hampshire villagers, urged 
the king to make Charnwood his hunting forest; and that William sternly 
asked the remonstrant ‘* whether it was wished that he should break his neck, 
as he understood Charnwood was full of rocks and caves.”’ 


Charnwood is especially rich in historical association. The then 


possessor of one of its manors, called for its beauty Beaumanor, was, 


in the time of Queen Elizabeth, of sufficient importance to receive 
from this imperious sovereign the following amusing letter, under the 
authority of the privy seal. 


By THE QUEENE,. 


Trustie and wel-beloved, we greete you well. The contynual greate 
charges which wee have for the necessarie defence of and preservation of 
our dominions and subjects, are so notorious as neede not to be otherwise 
declared then may justlie be conceaved by all our loving subjectes, being 
but of common understanding. And therefore, at this presente, finding 
cause of increase and contynuance of such charges exceeding all other 
meanes ; and not mynding to presse our subjectes with anie presente free 
gift of monie, but only to be supplied with some reasonable pencion by waie 
of loane for onne yeare’s space; wee have made speciall choice of suche 
our loving subjectes as are knowne to be of abilitie ; amongest which we 
accompte yow one; and therefore, we require yow, by these presentes, to 
lend us the some of fyftie poundes for the space of one yeare, and the some 
to be payd unto Benedict Barnham or Thomes Looe, aldermen, by us ap- 
pointed as collectors thereof; which we promise to pay to yow or your 
assignees, at the end of one yeare, in the receipte or exchequer, upon giving 
this privie seale subscribed by the said collectors, testifieing the receipte 
hereof. Geven under our privie seale, at our pallace, Westm’r, the xxvi th 
daie of January, in the xxxixth year of our raigne. 

Tuomas Kine. 


Charley, another manor in the forest, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century passed by marriage into the possession of Alexander 
Comyn, Earl of Buchan; a relative of John or ‘‘the Red” Comyn, 
of Badenoch, stabbed in passion on his giving him the lie, by Bruce, 
in the chapel of the Grey Friars, at Dumfries, and immediately 
dispatched by 

Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk 
Making sure of murderer’s work. 


History and poetry are sometimes sadly at variance. The real Bruce, 
though unquestionably a man of unbounded valour and enterprise, at 
one period of his life served under Edward against his own country 
asamercenary. There appears every reason for supposing that real 
patriotism had no very great share in the motives which induced him 
to take up arms against Edward. Altogether, he appears very dif- 
ferent from the lofty-minded and chivalrous hero of Scott’s Lord of 
the Isles ; and as an historic character was very far from deserving the 
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magnificent address then spoken by the abbot to his fictitious repre- 
sentative. 

One of the most celebrated spots in or near the forest is Bradgate— 
successively belonging to the Earls of Leicester, and the families of the 
Ferrars and the Greys. It was in the beautiful park of Bradgate, 
while in possession of the last mentioned family, that the lovely, 
amiable, gifted, but unfortunate lady Jane Grey was found by 
Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, reading the Phoedo of 
Plato, while the rest of the company were hunting in the park. Mr, 
Potter gives an appropriate notice of this almost angelic creature, 
who, in the words of Fuller, ‘had the innocency of childhood, the 
beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, the gravity of old age, and 
all at eighteen ; the birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the 
life of a saint, and the death of a malefactor for her parent’s offen- 


ces.” His notice of the park itself is this :— 


». Its venerable feature of stern moorland wilderness,—its venerable and 
gnarled oaks,— its undulating surface, interspersed with rock, wood, and 
streamlet,—the beautiful view afforded from its prospect tower, called ‘‘ Old 
John,”—and above all, the quiet beauty of the rocky valley,—are truly 
objects that no pilgrim tourist can behold without delight ;—and when to all 
is superadded the remembrance ‘‘ amid these scenes the Lady Jane strayed, 
studied, wept,” that person must be a stranger to the sensibilities of our 
nature whose mind fails to derive deep enjoyment from such a spot. The 
author of the School of the Heart”—the Hulscan Lecturer of the last and 
present year—thus rapturously speaks of a visit to Bradgate in that month 
in which Englishmen have been said to “hang, drown, shoot.” ‘‘ The 
glooms of November! Take us to our forest scenery,—set us down in the 
deep valley of Ulverscroft, or in the fantastic glen on the Newton Lingford 
side of Bradgate. Look at that ruined tower,—how its sombre majesty is 
set off and duly cinctured by ash and elm and oak, with their gloomy masses 
of colour; the yet unscattered mist just frames the picture for you,—the 
bare hills are all shut out, and alone in their beauty,—the Abbey and its 
nurseling the farm, and their old ancestral woods lie there in quiet decay ; 
the leaves ever and anon floating down, and the slow winding cattle being 
the only moving objects in the vale of peace. Now to Bradgate :—Did 
gilding ever surpass the glories of those fern-covered hills? Yon oaks, of a 
thousand shapes and hues—(and under them in all her beauty and innocence 
the Lady Jane wandered,)—this fragrance from the decaying year,—this 
babbling steam that collects the brooding mist,—yon old crumbling gables 
and turrets that pierce the dull distance,—these are your November glooms. 
And look at the deer—not the smooth sleek gentlemen of the undulating 
paddock, misnamed a pack,—but wild and bold, and stately as they move 
among the bright fern or under the ancient oaks; and the twinkle twinkle 
of innumerable rabbits as they hide themselves at our approach. Now the - 
curtain of mist has been lifted, the glorious sun is high. Mount yon hill of 
grey rocks,—look round you on wood and wold,—on tower and town,—on 
many a happy home with its coloured fringe of timber,—on the cloudless, 
boundless, and all-covering sky, and then tell us of the glooms of November !”’ 
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Several legendary tales are connected with spots in the forest; and 
with one of these we will close our brief and imperfect notice. The 
scientific and historical details, which comprise a large portion of the 
work, as well as the numerous beautiful illustrations, can be only 
enjoyed by those who have access to the volume itself. 


LEGEND OF THE HANGMAN’S STONE. 


It happen’d but twice in the tide of time, 
And but once since the conqueror came, 

That all shepherd men were in bed at ten, 
And all Whytwyk wights the same. 


There were fat red deer in old Bardon Park, 
Fat hogs on the great Joe’s Head, 

Fat goats in crowds on the grey Lubclouds, 
Fat sheep in the Forest shed. 


There were coneys in store upon the Warren Hill, 
And hares upon Long Cliff dell ; 

And a pheasant whirred if a foot was stirred 
In the Haw of the Holy well. 


There were trout in shoals in the Charley brook, 
And pike in the abbot’s lake, 

And herons in flocks under Whytwyk’s rocks 
Their nightly rest would take. 


All these were the cause why the shepherd men, 
And the Whytwyk wights the same, 

Never slumber’d when the clock told ten, 
But watch’d for the sylvan game. 


What matter that wardens and trusty regarders, 
Look’d well to the forest right ; 

The shepherd encroachers were aye practised poachers, 
And their day was the “ noon of night.” 


If the matter pray did not hap in this way 
What matter? The sheep and deer 

Were a goodlier meal, and the verb to steal 
Was neuter, or blameless here. 


John of Oxley had watch’d on the round Cat Hill, 
He had harried all Timber Wood. 

Each rabbit and hare said “‘ha! ha!” to his snare, 
But the venison he knew was good. 
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A herd were resting beneath the broad oak— 
(The ranger he knew was abed) : 

The shaft he drew on his well-tired yew, 
And a gallant hart lay dead. 


He tied its legs, and he hoisted his prize, 
And he toil’d over Lubcloud brow ; 

He reached the tall stone standing out and alone, 
Standing then as it standeth now. 


With his back to the stone he rested his load, 
And he chuckled with glee to think 
That the rest of his way on the down hill lay, 
And his wife would have spiced the strong drink. 


That rest of the way John of Oxley ne’er trod : 
The spiced ale was untouched by him ; 

In the morning grey there were looks that way, 
But the mountain mists were dim. 


Days pass’d and he came not—his children play’d 
And wept—then gambolled again ; 

They saw with surprise that their mother’s wet eyes 
Were still on the hills—in vain ! 


A swineherd was passing o’er Great Joe’s Head, 
When he noticed a motionless man ; 

He shouted in vain—no reply could he gain,— 
So down to the grey stone he ran. 


All was clear.—There was Oxley on one side the stone, 
On the other the down-hanging deer ; 

The burden had slipp’d, and his neck it had nipp’d : 
He was hang’d by his prize—all was clear ! 


The gallows still stands upon Shepeshed high lands, 
As a mark for the poacher to own, 

How the wicked will get within their own net, 
And ’tis still called the Grey Hangman’s Stone. 
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Art. VIII. 


1. Collection des Chroniques Nationales Francaises. Par M. Bucnon. 
36 tom. Paris, 1826. 


9, Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin. 2 tom. 


WE took occasion in a former number of this journal to offer some 
remarks upon the manners and customs of England during the reign 
of Edward the Third, as well as generally upon the domestic policy 
of that prince; we now resume the general subject of that reign, 
and propose on the present occasion to consider some of the princi- 
pal foreign wars which Edward’s wise government at home enabled 
him to carry on with success. 

The military events of the reign of Edward the Third divide 
themselves naturally into five great periods of ten years each, ending 
severally with the claim upon France, the battles of Crecy, of Poic- 
tiers, of Najara, and the death of the King, 

The dawn of Edward’s reign under the inauspicious influence of 
the Queen and Mortimer, gave little promise of its meridian lustre. 
The strength due to his grandfather’s government had been effaced 
by tue weakness and wickedness of that of his father. But although 
the royal office had fallen into disrepute, the cruel death of Edward 
the Second raised a mighty disgust against all who ordered or sanctioned 
the deed. Neither were the nobles who had put down the minions of 
the late king himself, at all disposed to be ruled by one of their own 
body and the paramour of the queen. Edward, though none could 
attribute to him any share in his father’s death, shared at first in some 
degree in the obloquy cast upon his murderers. He began his reign 
under the influence of their faction. Their acts became his acts; 
and they made use of his tender age to sanction their ulterior 
measures. Men felt that he had risen upon his father’s fall, that the 
young plant had been watered in blood. Fortunately for the king- 
dom, Mortimer and the Queen were weak as they were wicked. 
After a disgraceful campaign they concluded a dishonourable peace 
with Scotland, and thus wounded the English pride in its most tender 
point. The government was so weak at home that they dared not 
assume a dignified tone in its disputes with foreign powers. After 
claiming the regency of France for the young king, he was permitted 
to pay personal homage to his rival. Men contrasted the death of 
Robert Bruce, ripe in years and covered with glory, with the corre- 
sponding proceedings in England. The execution of the Earl of 
Kent was felt to be as much a murder as that of his brother. 

At this time an unlooked-for prospect of better things appeared 
in the rising qualities of the young king. Edward, when nineteen 
years old crossed the seas to pay homage for Guyenne, Ponthieu, and 
Montrevil, feudal countries held under the crown of France. Philip 
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-came to Amiens to meet his illustrious vassal. The ceremonial of 


this homage was of an imposing character. Edward, robed in crim- 
son velvet embroidered with lions, his crown on his head, his sword 
by his side, and his golden spurs upon his heels, was to present himself 
before Philip seated in a chair of state in the body of tlre cathedral, 
robed in violet-coloured velvet embroidered with fleur-de-lys of gold, 
his crown upon his head and his sceptre in his hand. Edward was 
then to divest himself of his crown, sword, and spurs, and kneeling 
down, to put his hands between the hands of the king of France, 
and so to sware to become his liege man. Whether Edward actually 
performed this homage has been much disputed ; it seems to be sup- 
posed that he gave a verbal acknowledgment only, and declined at 
that time to perform the most striking part of the ceremony, to the 
great discomfiture of Philip, who had brought two kings with him to 
witness the pageant, and who was scarcely less disagreeably surprised 
by the magnificence of Edward’s retinue than by the firmness of the 
young prince himself. 

‘ Edward’s bold strike at Nottingham for his liberty is well known. 
The nobles were probably by this time become aware of his great 
abilities, hence his complete success, the fall of Mortimer and the 
Queen, and his own firm establishment upon an independent throne at 
the age of nineteen. The King’s first step, though not successful in its 
final result, was one calculated to win great popularity. He sum- 
moned indirectly Edward Baliol from the obscurity of his Norman 
castle, and enabled him to enter Scotland by sea, where he gained a 
rapid victory over the Scottish army, took possession of a large por- 
tion of the kingdom, and was crowned at Scone. David Bruce, the 
son of the late king, was at this time a youth only eight years 
old; but the nation rose against the vassal of England; even old 
adherents were fiercely opposed to his English support; and in about 
three months he was driven out of the country to the full as rapidly 
as he had taken possession of it. In this campaign either party 
raised troops in France and England, but the rival monarchs did not 
directly interfere. The ostensible contest was between Baliol and 
the Scots. Philip, however, was making preparations actively to 
annoy England by his support of Bruce, and Edward was no less 
determined to assert, through the claims of Baliol, the supremacy of 
his own crown over that of Scotland. 

In 1333, Edward determined openly to espouse the cause of 
Baliol. He marched from Newcastle, laid seige to Berwick, utterly 
cut to pieces at Halidon Hill the levies assembled to raise the siege, 
and slew the regent Douglas, their commander. The result of this 
action enabled Edward to reinstate Baliol in the Lowland districts ; 
but it was not until after the double campaign of 1335 that this 
Scottish spirit was so far quelled as to permit Edward to turn his 
attention to another and more important quarter. 
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The Salian tribe of Franks were the ancestors of the population 
of central F’rance. It was held that their laws excluded females from 
succession to the throne; and this belief had passed into a custom 
among their French descendants. The custom flattered the vanity 
of the people. The jurists held the kingdom of France too noble to 
be governed by a female: the heralds asserted that the lilies “ toiled 
not neither did they spin.” 

Philip the Third, king of France, was the father of two sons, of 
whom the elder succeeded to the throne as Philip the Fair, and the 
younger, Charles, received the appendage of Valois. The three sons 
of Philip the Fair were successively kings of France,—as Louis 
Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair; Philip left also one 
daughter, Isabel, the ‘‘ She-Wolf of France,” the wife of Edward the 
Second, and mother of Edward the Third. Philip, son of Charles 
of Valois, was the representative of the younger branch. 

Each of the three royal brothers left daughters, who were succes- 
sively excluded on the ground of their sex. But upon the death of 
Charles the Fair, the third brother, in 1328, and upon his posthumous 
child proving to be a daughter, the succession to the crown lay open 
to dispute. Now, either the Salic law held good, or it did not. If 
it did hold, according to our modern rules of descent, vy - of 
Valois was the undoubted heir ; he was the son of a son of a king 
of France, and the next male in the succession. If the law did no 
hold, the two last kings were usurpers; the next heirs were the issue 
of Louis Hutin, after them the issue of Philip the Long, then those 
of Charles the Fair, then Isabel of England, and finally Philip of 
Valois. The Salic law was not settled beyond controversy. Its force 
rested mainly upon the recent precedents, in each of which the 
daughter was an infant, and the uncle a powerful and unscrupulous 
prince. The law was a “lex non scripta,” and was not generally 
adopted throughout Europe. The six peerages of France, also on 
the Salic land, had never been subject to its limitation. Those in- 
terested in this view of the case were, however, at that time infants, 
and powerless; and the question lay between Edward of England, and 
Philip of Valois, both of whom admitted the force of the Salic law. 
Edward, however, admitted it with a gloss upon which he based his 
claim. He held that the object of the law was to prevent the sceptre 
of a powerful kingdom falling into weak hands; and that although 
females could not inherit, males might inherit in their right. The 
issue male of the daughters of the three brotherkings were then either 
unborn or too young according to this scheme to inherit ; and Edward, 
as the sonof Isabella, the next female heir, asserted his claim. In 
our days such doctrine appears in the highest degree preposterous ; 
but at that time the rules of descent were unsettled; and the clair , 
though even then thought unjust, was by no means grossly so. 
Had Edward been a French prince, his claim would probably have 
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been far more likely to be successful. The French jurists demanded 
where the authority for Edward’s gloss was to be found, ‘ Endorsed 
upon the original law,”’ was the English reply. 

Upon the death of Charles, and pending the birth of his posthumous 
child, Isabel had felaimed the regency for her son Edward. The 
French barons, wisely jealous of a foreign prince, conferred that 
office upon Philip, who, upon the child proving to be a daughter, 
stepped without opposition into the throne, and thus gained an im- 
mense advantage over every other competitor. Edward’s claim, 
although mahiiieiy long present to his own mind, and in fact formally 
brought forward upon the birth of the princess, was virtuall 
abandoned by his homage at Amiens; unless this could be considered 
as void on the ground of his nonage. 

Philip’s possession of the throne of France, and his knowledge of 
Edward’s disposition to contest it, did not tend to dispose the minds 
of the princes favourably towards each other. But it is probable 
that Edward would for some time longer have forborne actual hostili- 
ties, had not an accidental circumstance at that time pricked him 
forward. 

Robert d'Artois was the male heir and grandson of Robert Comte 
d’Artois, nephew of St. Louis, king of France. The county of 
Artois, however, had been granted to Mahault, his father’s sister, 
whose two daughters by Otto Count of Burgundy having married 
two of the sons of Philip the Fair, were powerful enough to withold 
from Robert his inheritance. Robert had been an active supporter 
of Philip of Valois, who married his sister, and to whom 4: now 
looked for the recovery of Artois. The cause had formerly been 
decided against him before the Parliament of Paris; therefore, as a 
legal reason for a second trial, he pleaded the discovery of certain im- 
portant documents. It appeared upon the trial that these documents 
were forged. Robert, who lay under suspicion of sorcery, was 
banished the realm, and his estates confiscated. He retired to the 
court of England, enraged against his brother-in-law and sovereign ; 
and under his powerful instigation Edward was without difficulty 
induced seriously to prepare for the assertion of his claim upon the 
crown of France. 

Robert d’Artois was a man of uncommon ability, both in the 
cabinet and the field. Philip, alarmed at the conjunction, made 
aggressions upon Guyenne, and denounced as a traitor every vassal 
of France who gave shelter to Robert. Edward laid this injurious 
insult before his parliament; and with the full consent of the nation 
prepared for war. 

Flanders was at this time at peace with England—from whence 
indeed the artizans of tlhe former country derived the raw material 
of their great staple manufacture of wool. They had also put them- 
selves under the command of the brewer, Van Artevelde; having 
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expelled their legitimate earl, who had taken refuge in France. 
There was war between the French and the Flemings. Edward deter- 
mined to ally himself strongly in Flanders, and to attack France on 
that side. An embassy was despatched, the splendour of which con- 
ciliated even that fierce democracy ; and the basis of a powerful league 
was formed. Fifty knights accompanied the embassy, the younger 
of whom had vowed before their ladies in England, to keep one eye 
covered until they had performed a deed of arms on French land. 
The attack on Cadsaud enabled them to acquit their vows with 
honour to themselves and their country. Philip on his part put to 
death one of the popular Flemish leaders, and thus decided the 
wavering party against France. Edward commenced his operations 
by a public letter to the archbishops, requiring the prayers of the 
church for his success, and that they should explain to the in 
the cause for which extraordinary imposts had been levied. At this 
conjuncture the Pope suggested a truce, which, as it suited the views 
of both kings, was agreed upon; and the year 1339 was spent in 
making alliances. Edward received from the Emperor, with great 
state at Cologne, the powers of vicar-general of the empire, by which 
means he was enabled to absolve many of the border nobles from 
their fealty to Philip, and in other ways to extend his German league. 
Philip on the other hand entered into a treaty with the Scots, and 
added to his French army such of the German powers who were 
opposed to the interference of England. Philip’s own nobles also 
buckled on his cause energetically, under the fear of a foreign sovereign, 

The war was recommenced by Edward, by the despatch of a formal 
challenge to Philip. Philip acknowledged its receipt by the sack of 
Southampton, a feat more than balanced by the incursion of Sir 
Walter Manny into French Flanders, where he discharged another 
vow made before the ladies in England, by the capture of Thiu- 
levesgne. Shortly afterwards Edward took the field with upwards 
of 40,000 men, chiefly foreigners ; and after a fruitless attempt upon 
Cambray, appeared before Philip upon the field of Vironfosse in 
Picardy. The French, according to Froissart, numbered 100,000 
men; both armies confessed, heard mass, and remained under arms 
in order of battle during the first half of asummer’s day. At this 
moment a hare started up between the hosts, and being cheered by 
loud cries from either side, men thought the battle had commenced, 
and the ceremony of creating knights, usually deferred to the last 
moment, was hastily performed. When the cause of the alarm be- 
came manifest, the new chevaliers received the soubriquet of ‘‘ knights 
of the hare.” Philip finally declined battle; either party retreated, 
and thus ended the campaign. 

Edward employed the interval in conciliating the Flemings, by 
augmenting their privileges in England, admitting their ruler to his 
intimacy, and holding his court, attended by his queen and children, 
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in their city of Brussells. They proved but sluggish allies; they 
postponed their aid from time to time, and suggested various scruples, 
It was to remove one of these that Edward finally, after much con- 
sideration, assumed the style and arms of France, and received the 
homage of the Flemings as king of that country. Philip seems to 
have regarded Edward’s assumption of the Lilies as a mere imperti- 
nence; but he was inflamed with rage when !.e found them marshalled 
in the second and fourth quarters of the royal shield, giving heraldic 
precedence to the Lions of England; an arrangement indeed almost 
immediately changed. 

Philip determined to cut off the communication between Flanders 
and England, and to effect this he posted a fleet of 140 ships, con- 
taining 140,000 men, to guard the entrance of the Scheld. Edward 
in person commanded the English fleet. After some display of sea- 
manship, he managed to obtain the windward, and bearing down at 
once upon the foe, he took, sunk, or burnt all their ships except 
thirty, and slew 30,000 men. With these laurels fresh upon his 
brow, Edward landed his troops, marched straight to Tournay with 
150,000 men, and challenged Philip to a combat either singly or 
with an equal number on each side. Philip, however, was unwilling 
to risk his kingdom for so unequal a stake; his policy was rather to 
detain Edward’s army in Flanders, whilst his agents were employed 
in stirring up the people of Scotland and Aquitaine. Edward, on 
the other hand, was dissatisfied with his Flemish and German allies, 
and finally both parties agreed to accept the mediation of the Prin- 
cess Joan of France, a kinswoman to both Edward, Philip, the Em- 
peror, and the Earl of Hainault, and who left her nunnery at Fonte- 
nelles to negociate this peace. 

This was the last of Edward’s Flemish campaigns, and he rose 
materially the loser by the war. He had gained a great naval vic- 
tory, and his title to France was acknowledged by the Flemings ; but 
he had drained his exchequer, and his subjects began to murmur. 
It is probable, however, that he had acquired a just notion of his 
own powers. 

At this time an event fell out which, in conjunction with the cool- 
ness of the Flemings, and the defection of the Emperor, led him to 
seek some additional point of attack. 

Britanny was at that time that one of the great fiefs of France, 
over which, from its remoteness, its mountainous features, and the 
fierce character of its people, the power of the crown was least cer- 
tain. It had formerly received a Celtic colony from Britain; but 
whether these were the ancestors of the whole nation, or whether 
they only became incorporated with an older Celtic population, the 
result would not be materially different. ‘The Bretons exhibited all 
that indomitable spirit that the Celtic races have ever shown when 
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driven by the invader into the highlands and less accessible regions 
of [urope. 

Arthur Duke of Britanny was twice married, and left four sons. 
The eldest succeeded as John the Third; and with the third son, 
Peter, died without issue. ‘The second scn Guy, called of Pen- 
thievre, left one daughter, Joan of Penthievre, who married Charles 
of Blois. John Earl of Montfort was the sole issue of the second 
bed. Duke John died in 1341, just as Edward’s Flemish affairs 
became unpromising. Upon his death the succession was disputed 
between Charles of Blois, in right of his wife, and John de Mont- 
fort in his own right. Charles was supported by his uncle, the 
French king, and had been adopted by the late duke, and recognised 
by the states. 

John commenced the struggle by seizing upon the strong places 
during Charles’s absence to do homage at Paris. For this act he 
was cited before the court of Paris ‘‘ suffisament garnie des pairs,” to 
justify his claim. He attended; but a court so ‘ garnished” was not 
likely to prove a just one, and the earl silently withdrew to the 
dutchy. Charles followed with a French army, and succeeded in 
taxing his rival prisoner in Nantes, whence he was transferred to 
Paris to the state prison of the Louvre. But the earl’s absence did 
not injure his cause. His wife, Joan of Flanders, remained in the 
dutchy with her infant son; the path of her duty was clear, and she 
did not shrink from the dangers that beset it. Not Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, not the Empress Queen, displayed more untiring energy, 
more indomitable courage, than this not otherwise masculine lady in 
defence of the rights of her husband and her son. Joan of Blois 
and Penthievre was not far behind her in the possession of these 
qualities. The war of Britanny was a woman's war, but it was 
also a war without ruth or pity. Either lioness was raging for her 
cubs, 

Joan threw herself into an alliance with England, previously nego- 
ciated by her husband; and Edward was not slow to perceive the 
advantage of an entry into France on the side of Britanny. It more 
than counterbalanced his Flemish difficulties. 

Edward had just arranged a truce with Scotland for two years, and 
was feasting in London, when the Breton embassy reached him with 
news that the countess was shut up in Hennebon. Ships were im- 
mediately provided, and Sir Walter Manny and a strong body of 
English troops crossed the sea, and reached Hennebon just in time to 
save the city and the countess. The defence and relief of Henne- 
bon, the appearance of the ships whilst the capitulation was prepar- 
ing, the countess’s brilliant sally and re-entry, and the manner in 
which ‘* she came down and kissed Sir Walter and all his companions 
one after the other, like a noble and valiant dame,” form one of the 
most brilliant pictures in the chronicle. Edward himself came to 
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the assistance of Manny, and was opposed by the French army 
under the Duke of Normandy. Robert d’Artois was slain in this 
campaign. ‘‘ He was,” says Froissart, ‘a courteous gallant knight, 
and of the first blood in the world.” Edward swore that ‘‘ he would 
so ravage the country, that it should not recover itself for forty years,” 
—and he kept his word. Finally, however, a truce was agreed upon, 
and Edward returned to England. 

During the truce, Philip seized the persons of several of the Bre- 
ton lords of the English party, and cut off their heads. Upon hear- 
ing this Edward sent for Sir Hervé de Leon, his principal Breton 
prisoner, and was about to retaliate. His cousin, the Earl of Derby, 
however, as just as he was valiant, dared upon this as upon several 
other occasions, to step in between the lion and his prey, and en- 
treated him for his honour’s sake to forbear. Edward knew the 
value of a bold counsellor too well to take umbrage. Sir Hervé 
was pardoned, three-fourths of his ransom excused, and he himself 
dismissed with a defiance charging Philip with infraction of the 
truce. Edward laid the whole affair before his parliament, and 
requested their advice and assistance. 

The difference in the preparations of the two monarchs affords a 
curious insight into the contrast between their characters and govern- 
ments. Philip relied upon his chivalry. His whole policy led him 
to exalt the nobles at the expense of the commonalty. His barons 
were indebt. He first forbade the lender to demand interest on 
the sums already lent, and finally he lowered the debts themselves 
by one-third of the principal. Traders found no mercy at his hands. 
He took away the charters from the towns, and resold them for large 
sums of money. He laid destructive imposts upon trade, and granted 
monopolies to the highest bidder. The kings his predecessors had 
borrowed money and debased the coin: Philip paid monies in the 
debased coin, and then decried its fictitious value, and refused to 
receive it. He regarded his people simply as a source of money; - 
he took no counsel with them either as to raising or employing it. 
For many years the parliaments of France had no voice in her im- 
posts or expenditure ; and Philip himself held economy not to be a 
royal virtue. 

In war, Philip never relied on the yeomanry as an arm of power. 
No man rose from the cottage or the warehouse to wealth or honour 
by his valiant deeds or liberal support of government. A dangerous 
breach, an entire absence of common interests, was produced between 
the nobles and the commons; the evil consequences of which lay 
heavily upon both classes, even to remote generations. 

In his personal character Philip was cruel, extravagant, super- 
stitious, self-important ; but he was also brave, gallant, liberal, cour- 
teous to his nobles, full of the glory of France, and anxious to render 
his court the centre of European chivalry. His splendour attracted 
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sovereigns tohis banner. John of Bohemia, the Kings of Scotland, 
Majorca, Cyprus, the Earl of Flanders, were willing residents at his 
court; and in his train were the most brilliant knights the world ever 
saw. Avignon, then the residence of the popes, was within his im- 
mediate reach, and his influence over the head of the church was so 
overpowering, as actually to weaken that influence in Christendom. 

The results of Philip’s exertions were entirely to impoverish his 
country, to render the burgesses and common people indifferent to 
the national cause, and to deprive him of the aid of a steady body 
of inferior soldiery, to support the headlong and often dangerous 
impetuosity of his chivalry. 

The conduct of Edward was the reverse of all this. His policy 
was wise and consistent. He began each campaign by taking the 
advice of his people as parties to his cause. His wars, though of 
doubtful justice; though in support of a claim which, if successful, 
would have been injurious to England; though maintained by new 
and heavy imposts, were on the whole not unpopular ; because he had 
the art to make his people regard his quarrel as their own. His 
great abilities and uniform success commanded the respect of his 
people ; his constant reference to their representatives ensured their 
sympathy ; his protection of commerce rendered them no niggards 
of their wealth. The English chivalry, though unequal as a body, 
were individually in no respect inferior to those of France; but 
Edward employed them as leaders or in select bodies; the weight of 
the contest was borne by the English yeoman, in whose strength and 
loyalty Edward placed a firm reliance. Whilst France was wasted 
and ravaged from sea to sea, and could scarce find men to till her 
fields, Edward preserved England in peace at home, and was enabled 
to raise army after army to an extent unheard of under any of his 
predecessors. 

Edward proposed to attack France upon three points: by way of 
Aquitaine, Britanny, and Flanders. At this conjuncture the Flemings 
rose, massacred Artevelde and his party, and overthrew Edward's 
design of erecting that country into an independent principality for 
his son. Edward was about to retaliate upon the Anglo-Flemish 
artizans, but he had the good sense not only to curb his wrath, but 
to continue his protection to them. This event, however, closed h's 
negotiations in Flanders. The Earl of Derby was despatched to join 
Sir Walter Manny in Britanny, and the king proposed himself to 
take the field on the side of Aquitaine. 

Edward was anxious to draw over foreign knights to his standard, 
and with this view he held occasional feastings and tournaments in 
different parts of his dominions. Of these the most famous were the 
tournaments of Litchfield, Bury, Guildford, Eltham, Canterbury, 
London, and Dunstable. At the latter place two hundred and thirty 
knights had attended. Though habitually economical, Edward was by 
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no means parsimonious; and upon these occasions he never spared 
expense, 7 

Before crossing the sea he held a solemn feast at Windsor, which 
was attended by many Breton and Gascon knights. Safe-conducts 
were issued to knights of every country, and a grand tournament 
was held upon St. George’s day. This meeting was the foundation 
of the order of the garter; the intention of which was, according to 
its statute, “‘ to provide that active and hardy youth might not want a 
spur in the profession of virtue, which is to be esteemed glorious and 
eternal.” 

With the year 1346 commenced a campaign, still memorable in 
our English annals,—unequalled in the earlier, not eclipsed in the 
later successes of the country. Never since the days of its Roman 
founder had the old walls of Porchester encompassed so brilliant an 
array. First in rank as in arms and knightly accomplishments was 
the King, then in the flower of his age, the lode-star of his host. 
With him came Edward of Woodstock, a youth of sixteen—not yet 
surnamed the ‘ Black,” burning to win the spurs of knighthood. 
There were seen the heads of the houses of De Vere, Nevil, Beau- 
champ, Bohun, Clinton, Mowbray, and Mortimer; Ross and Lucy ; 
Basset, Willoughby and Talbot, ‘those ancient stocks that so long 
withstood the waves and weathers of time.” Seven earls, thirty-six 
barons, and a Jong train of knights, squires, and attendant soldiers 
the puissance of the realm of England, were assembled in that spa- 
cious court. 


** Such and so numerous was their chivalry.” 


That no solemnity might be wanting, no unseemly haste appear to 
have been used, nothing savour of the ‘“ brocage” of an usurper, a 
precept was addressed to the prelates of the realm, requiring their 
public prayers and the prayers of the people for the success of the 
expedition. ‘ Nos,” runs this singular document, “ qui pondus incv- 
dis patienter diu portavimus, mallei officium assumere compellimur.” 
Before embarking, Edward addressed his soldiers; explained to 
them the dangerous character of his enterprise,—that they must pre- 
pare either to win the land with their swords or to die every one, for 
there was no place to flee to; and gave permission to the doubtful 
and dispirited to remain behind. The men answered that they would 
follow him as their good and dear lord, with good will even to death. 
The fleet sailed from Southampton for Guyenne; but the wind be- 
came adverse, and whilst beating about the channel, Edward is said 
to have listened to the counsels of Harcourt, a Norman baron, and 
shortened his voyage by running into the port of La Hogue in Co- 
tentin on the shores of Normandy. Upon landing, the King conferred 
knighthood upon the Prince, the young Earl of Salisbury, and several 
other young lords. 
_ Philip was aware that Edward was on the seas, but his appearance 
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in Normandy, whether premeditated or not, was wholly unexpected ; 
and the English followed close upon the heels of their report. Great 
part of Normandy was ravaged; Louviers, and even its two richest 
cities were taken; and the English with their booty were in full re- 
treat down the left bank of the Seine before Philip, whose German 
frontier being menaced by the emperor, was in a condition to call 
them to an account. ) 

Philip’s wish was to confine the English between the Seine and 
the Ouse. Edward, however, crossed the Seine, and celebrated the 
feats of the assumption at Poissy. The Somme lay in his rear. 
Philip, who had broken down the bridges, despatched Gondemar de 
Fay with ten thousand men to guard the right bank, whilst with the 
main body he himself hung upon the English rear. Edward learnt 
from a prisoner the place of the ford of Blanchtache, so called from 
its white chalky bottom. Finding Gondemar on the other side, and 
his retreat threatened, Edward took advantage of the receding tide, and 
dashed into the stream, crying out, “* Let those who love me follow 
me!” and succeeded in making his passage good, and establishing his 
troops in Gondemar’s camp, and upon his own maternal soil of Pon- 
thieu. Scarcely was the victory won than Philip’s leading columns 
appeared upon the other side. But the tide had now turned; the 
passage was no longer fordable ; and Philip, however impatient, was 
obliged to march round by the bridge of Abbeville ; an interval of 
time employed by Edward in selecting his ground for battle and 
giving rest and refreshment to his army. 

Whilst thus engaged, Edward despatched a cartel to Philip, offering 
him a combat between the walls of the Louvre. Having taken his 
ground he gave a supper to his captains, and returning to his own 
tent at midnight, “ entered into his oratory, and kneled downe before 
ther the auter, prayeng God devoutly, that if he fought the next 
day, he might achyve the journey to his honour.” The morrow was 
that of Saturday, August the 24th, 1346. The king rose betimes 
in the morning, heard mass with his son, and with the greater 
portion of his army received the sacraments ; he afterwards rode 
through the ranks upon a palfrey, with a white “wand in his 
hand, at a foots pace, desiring every man to take heed that day to 
hisright and honour. And he spake it so sweet and with such good 
countenance and merry cheer, that all such as were discomfited 
directly took courage by seeing and hearing him.” The edge of 
such a battle must have been a sight to pour courage into the hearts 
of the dispirited, even were many such to be found in that gallant 
army. In the midst, the royal banner floated gloriously in the air, 
on whose ample folds the lilies of France were for the first time 
blended with the guly lions of Plantaganet. There waved the silver 
saltire of Nevil, the azure lion of the Percy, the bright star of de 
Vere, first won beneath the burning sun of Palestine, the ‘‘ Talbot, 
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ever true and faithful to the crown,” and the combined blazonry of 
Hastings and Valence, then alone emulous of the royal novelty of 
quartering. On every side was heard the stamp and neigh of 
horses, their ‘ bridles jangling like a chapel bell,” the martial sound 
of the trumpets, the busy hammer of the armourer “accomplishing” 
the knights ; crests glittering, pennons waving, arms burnished like 
gold, rich surcoats, and caparisons 

** Of damask white and azure blue 

Well diapred with lilies new.” 


A modern array conveys but little notion of a scene so spirit-stirring, 
or of the gallant host, who, after the king’s review, ‘‘ took their food, 
and each lay down upon his place with his helmet and arms upon 
the ground before him, awaiting the arrival of the enemy.” | 

Their suspense was of no long duration. The French came up, 
having marched from Abbevillein their armour, hungry, weary, and in 
tumultuous order; but as to an assured victory. The Bohemian 
knights had not succeeded in convincing Philip of his error until it 
was too late tomendit. The men-at-arms were not to be restrained, 
and there was nothing left but to begin the battle—a result in which 
Philip was too bad.a general an¢@ too good a soldier, not sincerely to 
rejoice. 

The prospect of a battle never failed to draw to the standard mul- 
titudes of those roving bands, who, like the wolves and the vultures, 
‘scented the carnage and hoped to revel in the spoil. The French 
army numbered 60,000 men, of whom 15,000 were Genoese cross- 
bow-men, under Grimaldi and Doria. On the side of England were 
only 30,000; but they were almost wholly island-born, of the dogged 
Saxon breed. Edward arranged his troops in three lines or “ battels.” 
The vanguard was composed of 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 
1,000 Welsh infantry. Their leader was the youthful prince, sup- 
“seve by Warwick, Oxford, and Chandos; some of the boldest and 

est names in English chivalry. The archers of the vanguard were 
drawn up in a plalanse two hundred feet long by forty deep, behind 
which'were posted the prince and his attendants. Bohun and Arun- 
del commanded the second line, which also contained men-at-arms 
and 2,000 archers. The reserve, composed of 700 men-at-arms and 
2,000 archers, was under the eye of the king in person, who, con- 
spicuous on his white war-horse, ascended the mount of a neighbouring 
windmill and directed the combat. The army was posted upon the 
side of a gentle descent ; the flanks were entrenched, and the bag- 
gage and most of the horses were defiled in a similar manner In 
the rear. It isa ‘‘vexata questio” among antiquaries, but on the 
whole it seems probable that the English employed a description of 
rude cannon in this occasion. | 

The French scarcely paused to take up their position ; but as they 
came on also in three lines of three divisions each over the plain of 
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Crecy, shouting A la mort! A la mort! shaking the earth beneath their 
tread, the English host put on theirhelmets, took their arms, and rose 
in good order to receive them. The Oriflamme, or great banner of 
France, borne by their kings as Counts of Vescin and “ signiferi ec- 
clerice,” was uplifted,—a token that no mercy was to be shown to the 
invaders of the sacred soil. This was met by the display of Edward’s 
own banner of ‘‘ The Burning Dragon,—a signal for equal severity. 
The French van was led by John of Luxemburgh, King of Bohemia, 
an experienced but now aged warrior. He was accompanied by the 
Earl of Alengon, a fiery youth, brother to the French King. Philip 
in person, seconded by James King of Majorca, commanded the 
main body. The rear-guard was placed under Amadeus of Savoy. 
When the order of the English battle was explained to the King of 
Bohemia, he observed, with the sagacity of an old leader, ‘‘ I see 
then the men of England are resolved to win all or die.” At this 
time a flight of birds of ill omen was observed to hover over the 
French army. Philip, invoking ‘‘ God and St. Denis,” called on the 
Genoese to begin the battle. These troops were weary in the ex- 
treme, but they obeyed the call. After the manner of their “er 6 
‘they leaped forward thrice with a fell cry to arasse the English- 
men, but they stode stylle and styrred not for all that.” When they 
came within shot they discharged their bows, but a sudden shower 
of rain had damped the strings, and the bolts rattled harmlessly 
upon the English breast-plates. 


Then the English archers stepped forth one pace, and let fly their 
arrows so hotly and so thick, that it seemed like snow. When the Genoese 
felt the arrows piercing through heads, arms, and breasts, many of them 
cast down their cross-bows and did cut their strings, and returned discom- 
fited ° ad When the French King saw them fly away, he said, 
“* Slay these rascals, for they shall let and trouble us without reason;” then 
you should have seen the men-at-arms dash in among them and kill a great 
number of them; and even styll the Englishmen shot whereat they saw the 
thickest press. The sharp arrows ran into the men-at-arms and their horses, 
and many fell, horse and man, among the Genoese, and when they were 


down they could not make line again: the press was so thick that one over- 
threw another. . 


The French accused the Genoese of keeping “ Ligurian faith ;” 
but their behaviour did not disgrace the high fame of their leaders, 
Doria and Grimaldi, both of whom fell with their men. The result 
of this ruthless slaughter was, as it deserved to be, fatal to the 
French cause. The men-at-arms, entangled in the slaughtered 
Genoese, harrassed by the cloth-yard arrows, dazzled by the sun 
that then shone out upon their faces, quailed before the charge of 
the English van-guard. But the French nobles were not wanting 
to their high reputation. Philip himself had his horse slain, and was 
wounded in the throat and thigh. His brother, the Earl of Alengon, 
paid in death the forfeit of this fierce slaughter among the Genoese. 
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John of Bohemia, old and well nigh blind, found the day going hard 
for France. “ Messires,” said he to his attendants, “I desire only this 
boon at your hands: lead me so near to those English that I ma 

strike one good stroke,” and then causing his horse to be fastened 
between those of two of his best knights, he charged into the 
thickest of the combat, cut his way through the band of archers, and 
grappled hand to hand with the Prince’s men-at-arms. His son 
Charles, Marquis of Moravia, afterwards Emperor, was already dis- 
abled. The nobles, alarmed at the onset, despatched a messenger to 
the windmill for aid. “Sire,” said the knight, “the Earls of War- 
wick and of Stafford, Sir Reinold Cobham, and such as be about 
the prince your son, are fearlessly fought withal, and are sore 
handled; wherefore they desire you that you and your battel will 
come aid them, for if the Frenchmen increase, as they doubt they 
will, your son and they shall have much to do.” It was no child’s 
play that could make Beauchamp or Stafford send such a message. 
But Edward saw from this post the French banners falling thick 
around the Prince. ‘‘‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘is my son dead or hurt, 
or to the earth felled? ‘No, sire,’ quoth the knight, ‘but he 
is hardly matched, wherefore he hath need of your aid.’” Edward 
was not the father to pluck a rose from his son’s chaplet. ‘‘ ‘Go,’ 
said he, ‘to my son and to them who sent you hither, and say to 
them, that they send no more to me for any adventure that falleth 
as long as my son is alive; and also say to them that they suffer him 
this day to win his spurres; for, if God be pleased, I will this jour- 
ney be his and the honour thereof, and to them that be about him.’ 
Then the knight returned again to them, and showed the King’s 
words, the which greatly encouraged them, and they repined in that 
they had sent to the King as they did.” The result of their ‘‘ re- 
pining” is well known. The band of knights rallied closer round 
their gallant leader, and charging home as one man, clove the oppo- 
sing host as the iron wedge rives the knotty oak. Meaner men stood 
aloof. None stepped aside to make prisoners. Arrow and javelin 
fell harmlessly from the close-ranged hauberk, or dinted in vain the 
steel-plated shield. John of Bohemia, with the flower of the French 
chivalry, flung himself in the gap; and had age chilled his body as 
little as it had calmed his spirit, the end of Crecy might have been 
different. He fell in the thickest of the press, as became a gallant ~ 
knight. The result is well known. Philip behaved as became the 
‘Fortune of France.” He wasa second time unhorsed; but bein 


again mounted, he fought until resistance was idle; and, finally, he 
left the field with about sixty horsemen, and never drew bridle until 
he reached the gates of Amiens, whence he retired in moody silence 
upon Paris. The route was complete—the after carnage frightful. 
Barons and knights flung aside their arms, cast off their harness, and 
fled on foot in the guise of peasants and base persons. The gay 
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armour, rich caparisons, and pleasant pensils that glittered so bright 
in the morning sun, were defiled with dust and blood. The field 
lay strewn with mangled bodies and broken armour. The demon of 
war had torn aside his gilded veil, and stood revealed in all his ghastly 
horrors. 

After the battle, Edward descended from his mount, and advanc- 
ing with his battalia towards the Prince, embraced him in his arms 
and kissed him. ‘ ‘ Fair son, God give you good perseverance,—ye 
are my good son, thus ye have acquitted you nobly, ye are worthy 
to keep a realm.’ The Prince inclined himself to the earth, honour- 
ing the King his father. This night they thanked God for their 
good adventure, and made no boast thereof.” It has been supposed 
that the plume and motto of the Princes of Wales were won from 
the King of Bohemia on this day. 

The English loss was trifling: no noble, and but three persons of 
knightly rank ; but on the French side, the tale of the dead exhibited 
a fearful roll. ‘Two kings, eleven princes, eighty bannerets, twelve 
hundred knights, and thirty thousand soldiers, were left upon the 
field, and a number exceeding this fell in the pursuit. <A truce of 
three days was granted to bury the dead. The body of the King 
of Bohemia was despatched in all honour to his son, and the slain 
nobles were buried in the adjacent abbey of Monstreville ; Edward 
and his lords attending as their mourners. But Philip had scarcely 
reached his capital before Edward commenced a march to lay siege 
to Calais, and thus closed a campaign of only forty-six days’ duration. 
To this campaign may be traced the origin of the mutual hatred be- 
tween France and England. Before that time there were many dis- 
putes between the kings, but no settled antipathy between the people. 
The nobles of either land possessed many things incommon. Titles 
and estates in both countries, a common language, acommon descent; 
but as the influence of the Saxon race became stronger, and their 
language gradually spread, the bond became less powerful, and at last 
was thus rudely snapped. ‘The contending parties were now in fact 
two different races ; and from the ashes of the dead at Crecy sprung 
up between them a root of bitterness, which bore deadly fruit in 
after ages ; even upon the plains of Spain and Belgium. 

The tidings of Crecy came blazing and thundering over England. 
Edward had commenced his march with prayer—he closed it with 
thanksgiving. His dispatch, the gazette of the battle, still remains: 
The King “ Divina gratia opitulante,” ascribes the glory where it 
was justly due. ‘‘ Unde soli Deo, qui eandem victoriam nos attri- 
buit, gratias referrimus quas valemus.” At Caen, Edward had found 
a plan for the invasion and partition of England by the French; 
this also he published to his people, still more strongly to ensure their 
sympathy. 

Edward had scarcely drawn his lines of circumvallation before 
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Calais, when he received tidings of the engagement between the 
Scots and his northern barons, under the walls of Durham; which, 
like a fair maiden, remained as a prize for the conqueror. The incur- 
sion was stirred up by France, whose alliance has ever proved in- 
jurious to Scotland. The Scots took the field with a host mingled 
in race, dress, and arms. There were the lowland pikemen and 
the heavy cavalry in plate and jack, the children of the isles with 
their ancient Danish battle-axes, the plumed and plaided moun- 
taineer; the light-armed Galwegian with his Celtic javelin, and the 
predatory cavalry of the border, resembling in their small steeds and 
scanty equipment, the Cossacks of the Don and Wolga. Victory 
was for some time doubtful; but the gallantry of Nevilland Edward 
Baliol established the fortune of the day. Warring with Scotland 
was fishing with a golden hook: the Scots were poor, and they were 
brave. Upon this occasion, however, they lost what they had to lose, 
—their reputation as successful forayers. They were defeated with a 
loss proportionally greater than that of the French at Crecy, and 
with the capture of their young King. A part of the glory of this 
victory fell to the share of Queen Phillippa, who, in the name of her 
son Lionel, administered the affairs of the kingdom, and was herself 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the battle. Lord Nevill erected 
a cross upon the field, from whence the victory bears its name; and 
upon his death shortly afterwards, the grateful monks of Durham 
honoured his defence of their cathedral by burying him, the first lay- 
man, within its sacred walls. 

Edward’s army was equally successful in other quarters. In 
Guyenne the Duke of Normandy fled before the Earl of Derby; 
and in Britanny Sir Thomas Dagworth was victorious, and Charles 
of Blois a prisoner. Philip attempted to rescue Calais, but in vain. 
The Flemings guarded it on the west, the English on the east, and 
the marshes to the landward were impassable. The place was left to 
its fate; and it fell after a blockade of nearly a year’s duration. 
According to Froissart, the obstinate resistance of the town had .in- 
flamed Edward to madness. The terms of its surrender are well 
known,—the gallant devotion of St. Pierre and his five companions, 
and the intercession of Sir Walter Manny and the queen. The 
description of the scene is in Froissart’s very best manner. The 
wounded governor upon his palfrey,—the six burgesses with their 
feet bare and halters round their necks,—the king “‘ ooking felly on 
theym ; for greatly he hated the people of Calys, for the grat damages 
and displeasures they had done hym on the sea before.” Sir 
Walter Manny, ever foremost both to strike and spare, intercedin 
for them in vain; and finally, the queen, then great with child, 
falling upon her knees, pleading the dangerous passage she had un- 
dergone to see her husband, and entreating him “for the honour of 
the son of the Virgin Mary, and for the love of me, to take mercy 
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of those six burgesses.” Rough and rugged-hearted as they were, 
no Plantaganet could have resisted such an appeal. Doubtful as is 
the tale, and hackneyed as it has become by repetition, it is not 
the less one of those reminiscences, that even after this lapse of time, 
rendersthe name of Philippa still so dear to our English recollections. 
Calais had been a dangerous port to the English navigator. Villani 
observes, ‘‘ Perocche Calese era uno ricetto di corsali, e spilonca di 
ladroni e piratic di mare.” Thus taken, it remained two hundred 
and ten years under the English crown, a sore blot upon the fame of 
France. ‘*I would be content,” said the Comte de Cordes, “to lie 
in hell for seven years so I might win Calais from the English.” Its 
subsequent loss was said to have been fatal to Queen Mary. Edward 
was enabled by this position to dictate the terms of a truce with 
France; in which his allies of Flanders and Britanny were included. 
No serious war occurred between the rival crowns for nearly ten 
years ; during which time Philip of Valois had died, and John, his 
eldest son, inherited his father’s throne. The king of Scotland re- 
gained his liberty upon terms that rendered it his interest at present 
to remain at peace with England; and Spain was sufficiently paralysed 
by the loss of her fleet ; which, after ravaging the shores of the 
British Channel, was attacked and destroyed by Edward, in person. 

During this truce also occurred the celebrated relief of. Calais. 
Edward had placed Sir Aymery de Pavia, a Lombard, in charge of 
that important post. Geoffrey de Chargny, a French captain, pro- 
posed to the Lombard to betray his trust for 20,000 crowns. Sir 
Aymery either assented, or pretended to assent; for his conduct in 
the matter is doubtful. The affair, however, reached Edward’s ears ; 
and under his direction a day was appointed for the admission of the 
French. On the evening preceding, he crossed the sea, and entered 
Calais with three hundred men-at-arms and six hundred archers. 
Prince Edward was with him; but their presence was strictly private ; 
and they appeared only as part of the retinue of Sir Walter Manny. 
“Sir Walter,” said Edward “I will that you be chief of this enter- 
prise; [ and my son will fight under your banner.” Towards mid- 
night, Sir Geoffery came up with five hundred lancers from St. Omer, 
and displayed his banner on the plain before the castle. 

Sir Aymery dropped the bridge, opened the gate, and admitted 
Sir Odoart de Renty, with an advanced party of twelve knights and 
one hundred men-at-arms. Sir Aymery received the crowns, and 
admitted the French into the base court of the great tower, of which 
he then threw open the door. Edward and two hundred lancers 
were in that tower. They rushed out with swords and battle-axes in 
their hands, shouting, “‘ Manny! Manny! to the rescue! what, do 
these Frenchmen think to conquer Calais with such a handful of 
men!” The party made but little resistance; a few only were 
wounded, and all were made prisoners. The English then mounted 
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their horses; and passing through the town, quitted it by the Boulogne 
gate, and advanced silently towards Sir Geoffrey, who was impatiently 
waiting a signal from his party, in the bitter cold of the last night of 
December. 

Edward and his knights came upon them unexpectedly ; but Sir 
Geoffrey was not the man to be taken by surprise. ‘ ‘ Messires,’ 
said he, ‘if we flee, we shall lose all: itis better to fight boldly, and the 
day may yet be ours.’ ‘ By St. George,’ said some of the 
English who heard him, ‘ you say true, foul befall him who thinks 
of fleeing.’ ” 

Sir Geoffrey had posted a large force of horse, foot, and cross-bow 
men inhis rear on the bridge of Nieullet, and between that post 
and Calais. Edward detached a party to attack them; and the 
battle began. The French behaved well; many of them took English 
prisoners, and retreated with them into France. Sir Geoflrey and 
the knights of Picardy dismounted, as did the king of England ; and 
both parties fought on foot. Edward drew his sword, crying, ‘ Ha, 
Saint Edward! Ha, Saint George!” and singled out Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont, a strong and hardy knight. Twice he struck the king 
down upon his knees; but Edward at last overcame ; and Sir Eustace 
gave up his sword, saying, ‘‘ Sir Knight, I surrender myself your 
prisoner ;: for the honours of the day must fall to the English!” Sir 
Geoffrey himself was also a prisoner; many were slain. 

The morning of New-year’s-day, 1349, had now arrived. The 
prisoners were brought into the castle, and there they learned, for the 
first time, that the King of England had been present in person. 
In the evening, Edward gave a great supper to both parties ; and, to 
do honour to the strangers, he himself and his son served up the first 
course and waited upon the guests, before they repaired to their own 
aes table. After supper, the King remained in the hall, bare- 

eaded, save a chaplet of fine pearls, and began to talk to his guests. 
When he came to Sir Geoffrey, he changed countenance a little. 
‘‘ Sir Geoffrey,” said he, ‘‘ by reason I should love you but a little, 
when ye would steal by night from me that thing which I have so 
dearly bought, and hath cost me so much gold. I am right joyous - 
and glad that I have taken you with the proof; ye would have had 
a better market than I have had, when ye thought to have Calais for 
twenty thousand crowns: but God hath holpen me, and ye have 
failed of your purpose.” Sir Geoffrey, like a wise man, was silent. 
The King then addressed Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont. 


‘‘ Sir Eustace,” sayd the Kyng to hym joiously, “ ye are the knyght in 
the worlde that I have seene most valyant assayle his enemyes and defend 
hymselfe, nor I never founde knyght that ever gave me so moch ado, body to 
body, as ye have donethis day; wherefore I gyve you the price above all the 
knyghtes of my court by right sentence.” Then the Kyng toke the chap- 
let that was upon his hede, beyng bothe fayre, goodly, and riche, and sayde, 
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‘Sir Eustace, I gyve you this chaplet for the best docr in armes in this 
journey past of eyther party; and I desyre you to bere it this yere for the 
love of me. I knowe well ye be fresshe and amourous, and oftentimes be 
among ladyes and damoselles ; say whersoever ye come that I dyd gyve it 
you; and [ quyte you your prison and ransom, and ye shalle depart to- 
morowe, if it please you.” 


The war with France was renewed in 1355, ostensibly to revenge 
John’s breach of the truce towards the King of Navarre, an ally of 
England; but, in truth, as it would appear, to forward Edward's 
views upon the crown of France. Philip, a little before his death, 
either proposed, or had actually created, John his son Duke of 
Aquitaine. Edward met this by conferring that territory upon his 
own son, whom he despatched as the royal heutenant in that quarter, 
whilst Henry of Lancaster received a similar authority in Britanny. 
Edward himself took the field in the direction of Calais,’ and the 
kingdom of France was thus exposed to an attack upon three points. 
King: John was as brave as his father, and a far more virtuous man ; 
but he was to the full as incompetent a sovereign and a general. He 
opposed the army of Calais, though without success ; but the affairs 
of Scotland recalled Edward home, and John was left at liberty to 
defend his western frontier. The Black Prince had already laid 
waste the provinces bordering upon Bourdeaux ; and having taken 
Romorantin, was engaged in Touraine when he received tidings of 
John’s approach with a formidable army. His numbers were too 
few to permit him to seek a battle. He fell back upon Auvergne, 
and was in full retreat upon the English dominions, when John cut 
him off in the province of Poitou, about two miles from the village 
of Poictiers. 

The disproportion between the forces was very considerable. The 
English numbered about 2,000 men-at-arms, 4,000 archers, and 2,000 
light infantry,—from eight to ten thousand in ‘all. In the French 
ranks were the King, twenty-six grand feudatories of France,—dukes 
and counts; one hundred and forty bannerets, and from fifty to sixty 
thousand fighting men. A band of Scottish gentlemen, exiled by 
the policy of Edward, and burning to be revenged upon their 
— enemy, helped to swell the ranksof that mingled and mighty 
10st. 

The Prince chose his ground advantageously upon a hill side, 
amongst vineyards and hedges; he entrenched either flank, and 
placed the baggage in the rear. At the foot of the hill lay some 
broken ground, and the centre of the position was accessible only 
through a deep lane. The banks of this lane were lined with archers, 
to whom, with a band of dismounted men-at-arms, was entrusted 
the defence of the centre, in the rear of a line of knights, posted to 
receive the first shock of the battle. The other troops took up their 
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positions on the right and left; and six hundred men-at-arms and 
mounted archers, under theredoubtable Captal de Buch, were placed 
behind a hill opposite the right wing of the French, with orders to 
turn their flank when the battle commenced. ‘The Prince took his 
place with Sir John Chandos in the centre ;—it was his first indepen- 
dent command. : 

King John, with his army, occupied the plain below. Four thou- 
sand knights, the flower of the French nobility, gallantly apayelled, 
unfurled their banners to the wind. The plain shone with armour 
and embroidery; the power was ranged in three battallia, each of 
16,000 men; the royal dukes of Orleans and Normandy commanded 
the first and second; the King himself, armed at all points in royal 
habiliments, led the reserve; but twenty knights, similarly arrayed, 
were scattered over the field. ‘The hazard, seven or eight to one, 
was fearful against England. The French remembered Crecy, and 
trusted*that their hour was come. The sallow kite, the swarthy 
raven, hovered over that devoted band; the lean wolf of the weald 
prowled about their camp, anticipating the coming carnage.. The 
Cardinals Tallerand-Perigord, and Capocchio, galloped often be- 
tween the hosts, striving to proffer terms of peace; but John felt 
that his ancient foe was in his power, and would agree to nothing 
short of an unconditional surrender. The Prince offered large con- 
cessions: to yield up his conquests, to release his prisoners, to bind 
himself not to bear arms against France for seven years. He was 
well aware of his danger. “ ‘ Fair son,’ said the departing cardinal, 
‘do what you can} there is no remedy but to abyde the battle, for 
I can find none accord in the French King.’ The Prince answered, 
‘The same is our intent and all our people. God help the right.’ ” 
The appeal lay open only to God’s great assize of judgment,—a 
battle. The Prince, like most of his ancestors, and like a still greater 
commander of our own day, possessed that brief military eloquence 
that, employed on the edge of battle, never fails of its effect. 


** Now, Sirs,” said he, addressing the men, ‘though we be but a small 
company, as in regard to the puissance of our enemies, let us not be abassed 
therefore, for the victory lyeth not in the multitude of people, but when as 
God will send it. If it fortune that the journey be ours, we shall be the 
most honoured people of all the world; and if we die in our right quarrel, 
I have the King my father and brethren, and also ye have good friends and 
kinsmen : these shall revenge us. Therefore, sirs, for God- his sake, I re- 
quire you do your devoirs this day, for, if God be pleased and Saint George, 
ye shall see me a good knight.” 


At this solemn moment, Lord James Audley, a celebrated general, 
under whose advice the battle had been arranged, stepped forward 
to the Prince, and requested to be placed with his four squires in the 
van of the army, in discharge of a vow that he had made to win the 
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honour of that day. His request was granted. The invaders were 
to expect no quarter. The Oriflamme, withdrawn in disgrace from 
the field of Crecy, was here a second time displayed,—a bloody sig- 
nal. The attack was commenced by Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, 
followed by three hundred horsemen in bright armour; but their 
horses became entangled in the broken ground within the eleven- 
score-yards range of the English bow. ‘ ‘The English archers,’ 
says old Latimer, ‘laid their body in the bow.’ Upon this occasion 
they shot so thickly and so well, that the French knew not which 
way to turn themselves to avoid, their arrows.” Meantime, the 
Captal de Buch had succeeded in his manoeuvre, and, with his men- 
at-arms and archers, fell upon the Duke of Normandy and the second 
line, just as the first was Siving way in disorder. The result was a gene- 
ral confusion. A shout arose of “St. George for Guyenne !”—the mo- 
ment had arrived for a general charge. “Sir! sir!” cried Chandos 
to the Prince, “ push forward, for the day is ours.” ‘The Prince in 
reply called to his bannerman, Sir Walter Woodland, ‘‘ Advance 
banner ! in the name of God and St. George.” ‘‘ Stande manly to- 
gether in truth, and God help you,” wasthe order of the day. ‘* Hou- 
mont” was the English cry. ‘‘ Notre Dame St. Denis! a Douglas! 
Albyn to the rescue,” rose from the opposite ranks. ‘Those cries 
were known and feared in every battle field in Christendom. But 
the charge of the Prince, and his train gathering force as they rode 
down the descent, was not to be resisted, The black armour well 
maintained its fame, and John of Bohemia himself never bore his 
plume more gallantly. On one side of the Prince the “sharp pile 
gules” clove its way before Sir John Chandos; Captal de Buch, 
with his ‘‘ baniere de l’orplein,” known far and wide for his valour 
and cruelty, spread terror on the other. The Earl of Arundel broke 
alone through the line: Warwick and Oxford were not less terrible 
with their heavy two-handed axes; and the onset of the nobles 
was gallantly followed up by the stalwart yeomen of England. 
Three princes of the blood fled terrified from the field, as did the 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles-le-Sage. Chandos and the Prince 
sought for the King of France. ‘ Well I know his valiancy,” said 
Chandos, ‘it will not permit him to flee; and he will remain with 
us, please God and St. George.” The veteran was right. The 
twenty shadows had disappeared long since; but the real monarch 
remained as became him; and with his fourth son, Philip, supported 
the honour of their name. John fought with a heavy battle-axe; 
Philip, a lad of fifteen, stood beside his father; and as the blows 
descended on either side, cried out “ Pére! gardez-vous a droite! 
gardez-vous a gauche!” By his service on this day he earned the 
name of ‘ Philip-le-hardi,” and received the Dutchy of Burgundy ; 
because as the patent ran “tout blessé qu'il était, il resta inébranlable 
et sans peur durant la bataiile de Poitier.” The chivalry of France 
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followed the example of their king rather than that of his degenerate 
heir ; but no valour could make head against the utter confusion of 
the soldiery. ‘The French king was wounded. beat down, and taken. 
The actual captor appears to have been Sir Dennis Morbeque, a 
knight of Artois; but there were ten competitors for the honour; 
and to this day the noble families of Pelham and West bear a sword, 
buckle, and chasse, in token of their ancestors having taken part in 
the capture. Never, since the days of Pharamond or Charlemagne, 
not even at Crecy, had the French sustained so signal a defeat. The 
king, his son, and seventeen great nobles were prisoners, besides 
knights and squires without number. 

Lord James Audley, severely wounded, was presented to the 
prince, who pronounced his vow to be well accomplished, and pre- 
sented him with an estate of five hundred marks by the year, in 
token of his entire satisfaction. ‘The knight divided the princely 
gift among his esquires, reserving to himself the glory for a reward. 
When this conduct reached tne prince’s ears, he repeated and in- 
creased the gift, and insisted upon its acceptance by Lord James 
himself, Descendants of the four squires still remain in Cheshire: and 
bear arms commemorating their connexion with the house of Audley. 

The prince showed himself to be as courteous as he was brave. 
He purchased from the rude Gascon lords the king and their other pri- 
soners. John was entertained at Bourdeaux with royal honours. ‘The 
prince waited upon him in person; and his valour was the theme of 
general applause. Early in the following year he was conveyed to 
England in a ship specially appointed for his service; and was landed 
at Plymouth with great ceremony. 

The news of the battle of Poictiers was the signal for general re- 
joicing throughout England. Edward declared his joy at so great a 
victory was not equal to that he felt in the behaviour of his son ; he 
called upon his clergy for their prayers and their thanksgivings. 
Bonfires blazed in each village. Such splendid trophies of victory 
had never before been displayed in England. The new passion of 
hatred against France had taken root in men’s minds. The king had 
made the most of the papers taken at Caen; and England felt that 
her foot was upon the neck of her enemy. 

Edward’s first reception of John in England was delicate in the 
extreme. John having rested at Canterbury, was hunting in the 
forest between that city and Rochester. The king, with his chief 


nobles, clad in hunting dresses, met him. Taking off his cap, he 
said ‘* Cher cousin, soyez le bien venu dans l’isle d’angleterre.” John 
returned the salute, adding, ‘‘ soyez le bien trouvé.” After ex- 
changing a few words of general courtesy Edward took leave, saying, 
*‘ yous pourrez quand vous voudrez prendre tous vos ébats dans I’isle, 
et a.la chasse, et a la riviere; adieu, beau cousin !” 

The French king’s entry into London was magnificent in the ex- 
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treme. A thousand chief citizens rode forth to meet him. On 
either side were arranged the merchant-companies of London; whose 
wealth was already so renowned, and who were no mean soldiers. The 
Lord Mayor in person, with the splendid pageant of the city, con- 
ducted the royal visitor through the liberties; and the inhabitants 
displayed from their windows all their plate, tapestry, and armour, 
to do honour to the day. King John, the centre of the procession, 
was mounted upon a white war-horse, in token of his rank ; and by 
his side rode the prince, his conqueror, upon a small black palfrey. 
John does not appear to have felt the moral contrast of their posi- 
tions; and a display, which in our days would be a severe insult, 
appears then to have been a mark of honour. Edward received his 
captive in the Hall at Westminster; and, rising from his throne, 
walked down its ample length to receive him. The king and his 
nobles were feasted at the royal table; the palace of the Savoy was ap- 
pointed for their residence ; the royal forest of Windsor for their 
recreation. [dward's courtesy appears not to have been confined to 
occasions of public display. One evening, at supper, an attendant 
presented a cover to Edward, before it had been offered to John. 
The young Philip struck the servant, saying “ qui t’a donc appris 
a servir le vassal avant le seigneur? ‘This touched Edward in a 
tender point, but he simply observed, “vous étes bien} Philip- 
le-hardi.” 

k:dward’s moderation was, however, confined to matters of courtesy 
and parade. We seek it in vain in his political transactions with 
France. The possession of her king gave him an advantage over that 
country of which he was dispgsed to avail himself to the full. John 
attempted to negociate atreaty for his deliverance ; but its provisions 
were so exhorbitant, that the Parliament of Paris, and even his own 
sons refused to concur in it; and denied the power of the sovereign 
to dismember the empire. Edward, suspecting the sincerity of John, 
removed him to Somerton, in Lincolnshire; and prepared to enforce 
the treaty by arms. France was at this time ravaged by the king of 
Navarre, the son of the daughter of Louis Hutin, and the son-in- 
lawof King John; an unprincipled, but eloguent and very able man. 
Against two such enemies, the Dauphin made feeble head. The 
organisation of the kingdom was broken up; the merchants of Paris, 
under Stephen Marcel were in conjunction, but the provincial towns 
acted independently, and with considerable effect. After ravaging 
Burgundy and Champagne, threatening Rheims, and thundering at 
the gates of Paris, Edward turned aside into Chartres. Here a great 
storm of thunder and hail burst over his army; and killed three 
thousand of his horses, and one thousand men. The age was super- 
stitious. The king himself believed in alchemy ; and probably with 
Raymond Lully, who was patronized by his grandfather, attributed 
influence to the heavenly bodies. Itmay be thought, however, that the 
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check he had met with before Rheims and Paris contributed with . 
the storm to his vow to bestow peace upon what he called equitable 
terms. ‘These terms are embodied in the celebrated treaty’ of Brit- 
tany. They are well nigh as unreasonable as those previously refused; 
but Edward’s inroad had not been without its effect. 

Under the treaty of Britanny, England was to hold the old Nor- 
man and Plantaganet provinces in full sovereignty. France was to 
yield up Aquitaine, Bearn, Saintonge, the Angoumois, the Limou- 
sin, Quercy, Poitou, and the parts of Picardy about Calais, In 
return for this cession Edward was to lay aside all claim upon the 
crown of France. John’s ransom was fixed at three millions of gold, 
estimated by Hume at £1,500,000, and to provide hostages for the 
payment of thesum. A dispute arose as to certain of the lesser 
articles; but John after his liberation swore to the observance of the 
treaty; and the Dukes of Orleans, Anjou, Berry, and Bourbon, 
called the four lords of the Fleur-de-lys, with forty great lords of 
France and many chief burgesses, remained in England as hostages 
for its fulfilment. Edward and John, however, parted on friendly 
terms. Edward bestowed upon him the liberty of Philip his favou- 
rite son; and escorted them in person across the marches of Calais. 
The French princes, however, were doubtless well aware of the ex- 
treme disaffection of the ceded provinces to the English yoke; and 
although in making such territorial transfers the wishes of the people 
were never consulted, the probability of their rising in revolt doubt- 
less was not without its effect in softening the cession. Sir John 
Chandos was appointed to see the treaty carried into effect; and 
Edward erected Aquitaine and the other provinces into a principality 
for the Black Prince. 

The year 1362 was the fiftieth of the king’s age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign. He determined to observe it as a jubilee. It 
was indeed the zenith of Edward’s prosperity. France was at his 
feet. ‘The power of Scotland was broken. ‘The cause of Montfort 
triumphed in Britanny. His Flemish allies were included in the 
peace. He had recovered and added to the possessions of his ances- 
tors from the days of William the Conqueror, and Henry of Anjou. 
Calais and Berwick, the keys of two {kingdoms, were finally in 
his grasp. ‘Two kings were his prisoners. His administration had 
been prudent and vigorous. His career, though beset with difficul- 
tses, had been successful. To his English subjects his reign had 
been one of internal peace. His people, proud of his victories, 
pleased by his apparent defcrence to their representatives, supported 
him with knee and heart. He was happy in his loyal and virtuous 
queen, in his valiant and dutiful heir,in his younger children. The 
curse of family discord seemed for once to be suspended. He allowed 
no Bertrand de Biorn, to poison his domestic peace. His imposts 
had been heavy and not seldom illegal, but his subjects had waxed 
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wealthy under his government. He had refused the imperial 
crown. He had founded the most splendid order of chivalry in 
the world. Either as a knight, a leader, or a sovereign, he had 
never met his equal; and no cruelty stained his fame. Such was 
Edward’s position at the close of the battle of Poictiers, and for 
the ten years that followed that event. 

Edward’s demands upon France were far too exorbitant to be 
peaceably complied with, however solemnly agreed to. John found 
himself unable to raise above a fourth of the sum stipulated for his 
ransom, and the Duke of Anjou, his son, and one of his hostages, 
broke his parole and fled to France.. John was no party to this 
unworthy proceeding. He had been guilty of many violations of 
faith to his subjects, but between anointed heads he held a pledged 
word to be inviolable. ‘ Though honour and truth be banished from 
the rest of the world, still,” said he, “let them be found in the 
breasts of princes.” A noble sentiment, the effect of which was 
probably not diminished by the severe disquietude that attended him 
in his distracted kingdom. He returned a voluntary prisoner 
to London. Edward, however, received him as a welcome guest. 
The kings of Scotland and Cyprus were at that time visitors 
in London, and the conjunction of monarchs was hailed by the 
citizens with pageants of extraordinary splendour. John how- 
ever did not long survive the heaped-up disasters of his reign. 
He died at the Savoy in April 1364, but a few months after his 
return. In the same year, Charles of Blois lost his life in battle ; 
and the young de Montfort at last received from France the long 
desired investiture of Britanny, thus concluding a twenty-five years’ 
war. , 

Charles, who succeeded his father upon the throne of France, is 
said to have derived his appellation of “le Sage” rather from his 
scientific, that is to say his astrological accomplishments, than from 
his general wisdom; and yet his political conduct was not undeserv- 
ing sucha title. He was pre-eminently a restorer. He succeeded to 
a dismembered and impoverished empire. ‘I could not believe,” 
—it is Petrarch describing the scene himself had witnessed—* that 
this was the kingdom I had seen so rich and flourishing. I saw 
nothing but a fearful solitude, an extreme poverty, lands untilled, 
houses in ruins.” Charles found his capital in fierce rebellion, his 
fairest provinces in the hands of his mortal foe, and those remaining 
to him crushed into utter desolation. Never was the political hori- 
zon of France so overcast with gloom. But Charles’s policy was the 
reverse of his two predecessors. Hehazarded nothing. “ Let those 
English alone,”’ said he, “ their power will fall to pieces from its own 
magnitude.” Edward declared that no prince who was so seldom in 
arms gave him so much trouble. He regained by moderation and ~ 
silence what his fathers had lost by impetuosity and threatening 
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language. ‘ C’est une belle ‘qualité que de savoir se taire,” was his 
well-known aphorism. The event did him justice, He received his 
kingdom bleeding at every pore ; he simply bound up her wounds, and 
trusted to her returning strength, gradually to shake off the inv ader. 

The protracted wars between England and France had given birth 
-to a number of bands of lawless and dissolute soldiers, men loving 
war for its own sake, whose vocation was the sword and lance; who 
fought sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, and not 
seldom on theirown account. ‘They were composed of the subjects, 
both of France and England, and were alternately favoured as suited 
its purposes by either power. Some of their leaders were knights 
of the highest military reputation. Like the ‘ Black bands” of 
Germany, and the ‘‘ Condottieri” of Italy, they wandered about, 
supporting themselves entirely upon plunder, and giving no quarter. 
Houseless, they reaped the harvest of the “sword.” At the acces- 
sion of Charles-le-sage, these ‘‘ grand companies,” ‘‘ gentes sine 
capite,” as they were styled, had reached an alarming degree of 
power ; and as they were obnoxious to both kingdoms, though chiefly 
injurious to France, both kings bound themselves by an article in the 
treaty of Britanny, to assist in their destruction. Charles, however, 
thought the presence of an English army to the full as dangerous as 
the evil they were to be called in to cure ; and at the risk of offend- 
ing Edward, he declined his assistance. Itwas not, however, easy 
to cope single-handed with the task. These brigands were the best 
soldiers in Europe. They had defeated and slain James of Bourbon 
in a pitched battle; they had twice put the Pope to ransom. Sir 
Robert Knollys, one of the most formidable chiefs, called ‘‘ le veri- 
table dzemon de la guerre,” was a knight of the garter, a munificient 
monastic benefactor ; and his daughter and subsequent heiress of his 
large Devonshire possessions, married a brother of Sir William Bab- 
ington, chief justice of the Common Pleas of England. Arnold, the 
Arch-priest of Cervolles, was renowned as a leader through Europe. 

Croquart, Sir Ralph Cahors, Peter Audley, Sir Hugh Calverley, 
Sir Eustace d’ halatiaver, were men whose backs no enemy had 
ever seen. ‘They were as hard and pitiless as their own breast-plates. 

Charles determined to employ against them the celebrated Ber- 

trand du Guesclin, then rising into notice, a warrior of their own 
school,—ferocious, illiterate, crafty, possessed of none of the soften- 
ing virtues of chivalry, but a man of immense personal strength, and 
‘no mean general. He had already defeated the English party at 
Cocherel, and had taken prisoner the redoubted Captal de Buch. 
A man better suited to the task could not have been selected. 

The affairs of Castile, however, promised Charles an opportunity, 
not only of ridding his kingdom of these bands, but of availing him- 
self of their assistance elsewere. Peter, surnamed * the Cruel, the 
legitimate king of Castile, but a prince, who like Louis the eleventh, 
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“vint a bout de mettre les rois hors de page,” after disgusting his 
subjects by a number of atrocious acts, was driven from his kingdom 
by his bastard brother, Henry of ‘Trastamare, who claimed and won 
the crown. Peter however was not only the lawful sovereign, but a 
resolute and valiant soldier, and the kinsman and ally of England. 
He fled to the Black Prince, then newly settled in Aquitaine, and 
who prepared to take up arms in his behalf. The King of France, 
on the other hand, adopted the cause of Henry; and it was in this 
war that he proposed to employ Du Guesclin and the grand com- 
panies, 

The Prince’s military reputation enabled him to draw an arrow 
from this same sheaf with even greater effect. At his summons a 
considerable number of these free-booters retired from Du Guesclin, 
and ranged themselves under} the banners of England. Edward, ac- 
companied by Don Pedro, took the field with 30,000 men, and com- 
menced his march into Castile. Henry prepared to oppose him with 
40,000 men, and awaited the arrival of Du Guesclin with four thou- 
sand more. The dominions of the King of Navarre, a weak tem- 
porizing prince, lay in the Castilian border ; by an amicable arrange- 
ment, Idward’s army was permitted to cross the Pyrennees; but the 
snow and cold so retarded the troops, that nearly two months had 
elapsed before the prince, having marched down the pass of Ronxes- 
valles, appeared in force upon the plains of Castile. | 

The English marched in order of battle, in three divisions, the 
order in which they crossed the Pyrennees. In the leading of the 
vanguard was John of Gaunt, the young Duke of Lancaster, who, 
even then, probably contemplated the marriage which made him an 
unhappy competitor for the Castilian crown. With hin, and virtu- 
ally his commander, was Sir John Chandos, that ‘miles famosissimus,” 
then high constable of Aquitaine, attended by twelve hundred 
pennons, beaten and embroidered with the “sharp pile gules,” 
Hastings, Nevill, the ‘‘ bold Beauchamp” of Warwick, thought it 
no stain to their illustrious descent to array them beneath that well- 
known banner. The vanguard, says Froissart, was so well ranged, 
that it was great nobleness to behold. 

The main body led by the prince in person, accompanied by Don 
Pedro, marched next. The rear guard, composed like the two other 
battalia, of 10,000 men, was commanded by the King of Majorca, 
then allied to England. In its ranks were found Sir Robert Knollys, 
the Captal de Buch, and a large body of the free companions. ‘The 
prince felt the irregular composition of his army in the depredations 
it committed during their passage through the neutral territory of 
Navarre. 

Upon the prince’s appearance on the border, Don Henry gave him 
notice of his determination to oppose his passage :— 
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“The Prince of Wales,’’ said he, “is a valiant knight; and because he 
shal know that this is my right, and that I abide and looke to fight with 
him, I will write to him part of my intent.” When the Prince received his 
letter, ‘‘ This bastard,” said he, ‘‘ I see well is a stout knight and full of 


great prowess, and showeth great hardeness to write me a letter such as 
this.” 


The army halted to take rest and food, upon reaching the plain 
country; but Sir William Felton and a party of a hundred and sixty 
knights, and about three hundred archers, asked, and obtained per- 
mission, to ride forward and win honour upon the enemy. A similar 
party, but amounting to six thousand men, left the Spanish camp at 
the same time, under Don Tello and Don Sancho, Henry’s brothers. 
The two parties met, returning from their mutual expedition. The 
English posted their handful of men upon a small eminence; and 
since escape was vain, determined to sell their lives dearly. Sir 
William Felton fell at the commencement of the affair. Descending 
the hill at a gallop, he dashed alone into the Spanish host; and 
driving his lance right through the breast, back-plate, and body of a 
knight, hurled him dead to the eround. His own retreat, however, 
was cut off; and he fell, beat down by numbers. His comrades held 
their position from morning till high noon, surrounded by the foe, 
whom they kept at bay ; until at last, the French and Spaniards 

made a general attack; and with the exception of a few boys who 
told the tale, the English party were cut to pieces. 

Sir Arnold d’ Andreghen, a veteran soldier, strongly counselled 
Don Henry to avoid a battle, and trust to starve the invader by cut- 
ting off his supplies. ‘ When, sire,” said he, “ they shall be fain to 
return into their own countryward, without good order or array, and 
then you may have your desire accomplished.” Henry, however, 
confiding i in his superior numbers, scorned this sage advice, and de- 
termined upon battle. His forces were, in fact, to those of England, 
as upwards of three to one. The prince, pressed by shortness of 
provisions, pushed forward towards Vittoria; passing the Ebro at 
Logrono, he awaited the enemy upon the plain of Najara. From a 
small hill in the immediate neighbourhood of his position, he at length 
beheld their advancing columns. 

Don Henry acting under the advice of d’An idreghan and du Guese- 
lin, marshalled his army in three lines, at that time the favourite 
order of battle. Of these four thousand French men-at-arms, gal- 
lintly armed and apparrelled, together with the free companies, the 
whole led by Du Guesclin, composed the first rank. The main.bocy 
followed next, composed of 25,000 mounted and dismounted lances, 
and led by Don Tello and Don Sancho. The rear guard was com- 
manded by Henry in person. It "contained 7,000 horse, and from 
40 to 50,000 infantry, including 15,000 cross- -bow men and _ slingers. 
Three thousand barbed horses were posted upon the wings. “The 
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Castilians, like the English, marched in order of battle. They ap- 
yeared upon the plain of Najara at sun-rise, on Saturday, April the 
third, 1366. Their armour glittering in the early beams, the banners 
and pennons emblazoned with beaten gold, waving gloriously in the 
wind. The English trumpets sounded; and an alarm was cried 
throughout the host ; but the men remained firm. The armies paused 
within a few spears’ length of each other ; each man tightened up 
his armour, and prepared his weapons for present combat. 

Chandos, like Lord Audley at Poictiers, selected this solemn 
moment to crave a boon at the prince’s hands. He-was already a 
knight of the garter—twenty-first among the founders of the order ; 
but he aspired to the rank of banneret, dubbed upon the battle- 
field,—the highest military honour :— . 


“Sir,” said he, presenting a furled banner to the Prince, “ behold, here 
is my banner; I require you display it abroad, and give me leave this day 
to raise it; for, sir, 1 thank God and you, I have land and heritage suffi- 
cient to maintain it withal.””. Then the Prince and King Don Peter took 
the banner between their hands and spread it abroad, the which was of 
silver a sharp pile gules, and delivered it to him, and said, ‘‘ Sir John, behold 
here your banner : God send you joy and honour thereof.” Sir John then 
turned to his retinue. ‘ Sirs,” said he, ‘‘ behold here my banner and yours, 
keep it as your own.” And they took it, and were right joyful thereof, and 
said, that by the pleasure of God and St. George, they would keep and 
maintain it to the best of their power. 


The banner was then put into the hands of a stout Derbyshire 
esquire, William Allestree, “who bare it that day, and acquitted 
himself right nobly.” It was delightful, says Froissart, to see 
and examine the banners and pennons, with the noble army that was 
beneath them. 

After this ceremony, the armies advanced still nearer; but just 
before their lances crossed, the Prince “ opened his eyes, and re- 
garded toward heaven, and joined his hands: together, and said, 


“Very God, Jesu Christ, who hath formed and created me, consent by 
your benign grace, that I have this day victory of mine enemies, as that I 
do is in a rightful quarel, to sustain and aid this king, chaced out of his 
own heritage, the which giveth me courage to advance myself to establish 
him again into his realm.” Then laying his hand on Don Pedro’s shoulder, 
he added, ‘‘ Sir King, you shall know this day if ever ye shall have any part 
of the realm of Castile or not. Therefore advance banners, in the name of 
God and St. George.” 


The Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chandos stepped forward. 
John of Gaunt stood beside his brother. Turning to Sir Willlam 
Beauchamp, “ William,” said he, ‘‘ behold yonder our enemies; this 
day ye shall see me a good knight or else die in the quarrel.” With 
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these words the armics closed. John of Gaunt and Sir John Chan- 
dos were opposed to Du Guesclin and the Marshal d’Andreghen, and 
the melée was terrible. Many a gallant deed was done, and many a 
knight unhorsed who never rose again. ‘The Prince, seconded by 
Don Pedro and Martin de la Carra, the representative of Navarre, 
fell upon the division of Don Tello and Don Sancho. These leaders 
were panic struck, turned their backs, and fled. ‘The Prince’s fol- 
lowers, aided by the Captal de Buch, utterly discomfited the men, 
slew many, and putting the rest to flight, passed on to do battle 
with the reserve. Their archery stood them in good stead. The 
Castilian slingers flung heavy stones, which did considerable execu- 
tion; but, as usual, all went down before the English bow. Youn 
Henry of Trastamare, thrice at his own severe peril, brought back 
his squadron to the charge; but each time they felt the storm of 
arrows and gave way; at last, they fled not again to be rallied. 

The French and free companies, under Du Guesclin, were old and 
well-tried soldiers, and their efforts went nigh to preserve the credit 
of the day. Chandos was surrounded, unhorsed, and only saved 
himself by the use of his dagger. He was rescued by his followers, 
and by the bold and hardy free companions, by whom he was much 
beloved. Had the Spaniards fought as the French, the result of the 
day would probably have been different; but, although the Spanish 
commonalty fled, the knights on both sides, with the exception of 
Don Henry’s brothers, behaved gallantly. The Duke of Lancaster 
did as much credit to his sponsor in arms, as the brother before him 
had done at Crecy. Chandos himself on that day made no pri- 
soners, he was occupied solely in pushing forward ; but his followers 
secured Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, the Marshal d’Andreghen, and 
upwards of sixty knights. Having at last disposed of the French 
division, they pressed on in time to aid the Prince against Don 
Henry. 

The English loss was as usual small. A river flowed behind the 
Spanish position, in whose stream many of the wounded were 
drowned: the waters for a mile ran red with their blood. The loss, 
however, even on the Spanish side, was not, in absolute numbers, 
considerable. Don Henry escaped, but his baggage and one of his 
brothers fell into the hands of the English. ‘ Dear and fair cousin,” 
said Don Pedro, whose disposition, healed by the conflict, now began 
to show itself, “I pray and require you that ye will deliver to me 
the false traitors of this country, as my bastard brother Sancho, and 
such other, and I shall cause them to lose their heads, for they have 
well deserved it.” The Prince met this request by demanding their 
pardon, as a personal favour to himself; and thus their lives were 
spared. 

The conduct of Najara, the Prince’s third great victory, raised 
him to the summit of military fame. He was everywhere regarded 
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as the mirror of knighthood, and he became the idol of the English 
ycople. 

This campaign was, however, nevertheless, fatal both personally 
and politically to the Prince. In the cold summits of the Pyrre- 
nees his constitution received a shock, from which he never recovered. 
Pedro, once seated on his throne, proved as faithless to his allies as 
he was cruel to his subjects. He evaded the fulfilment of the treaty, 
and left the prince, with means wholly inadequate to satisfy the troops 
he had raised. The prince’s pecuniary difficulties were heavy. Con- 
trary to the adyice of Chandos, he laid an oppressive hearth-tax upon 
his Gascon subjects; who manifested their discontent by continual 
revolts. His temper, once so mild, became fretted, and his judgment 
impaired by disease and reverses. The pride and haughty bearing 
of the island nobles rendered them highly offensive to the Gascons. 
They complained that native-born subjects were excluded from places 
of trust. With the year 1360 also came the unpleasing conviction 
that Najara had been fought in vain. Pedro, left to himself, dis- 
gusted even his old adherents. He fell by his brother’s hand; and 
none stood between Henry of Trastamare and the throne. 

The Prince’s illness appears to have been a dropsy, encouraged, it 
is said, by the jovial intemperance, common doubtless to the age, but 
also common to the Plantaganet race. His brother, Lionel of Cla- 
rence, had already killed himself by his excesses in Italy. The dis- 
ease assumed a very serious aspect, and his subjects took advantage 
of it. Guyenne and Pontheiu revolted, Rochelle was taken, Poitou 
reduced. ‘The Gascon nobles appealed from their sugerain to France, 
and Charles, disregarding the treaty of Britanny, and presuming upon 
the age and ill health of Edward and his son, summoned the Prince 
to answer in person at Paris the complaints of his barons. ‘“‘ Sir,” 
said the Prince to the heralds, “ we will gladly go to Paris to our 
uncle, sith he has sent thus for us, but it shall be with basnet on our 
head, and sixty thousand men in our company.” <A defiance passed 
between the kings, and Edward resumed his claims upon the crown 
of France. ' 

The result was a severe and expensive, but desultory war. The 
English were commonly victorious when present, but the people rose 
upon their retreat. The prince, unable to bear the weight of his 
armour, travelled in a litter, and drove his enemies before him by the 
terror of his name; but he retained nothing. In this state he be- 
seiged aud took Limoges. Here he clouded his well-earned reputation 
for noble acts and princely clemency, by an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all the inhabitants. Three thousand men, women, and childaen, 
fell on that day. ‘‘God have mercy on their souls,” says Froissart, 
“‘T trowe they were martyrs.” | 

Three knights who gallantly defended themselves under the Prince’s 
eye, and the bishop, were alone spared. Shortly afterwards the 
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Prince lost his eldest son, Edward, a youth of seven years old. He 
resigned his principality into his father’s hands, and retired to Eng- 
land to die. The Duke of Lancaster took charge of the principality, 
and succeeded his brother in the management of the war with France. 

Queen Philippa died some time before the prince’s return. She 
had seen him set forth in the pride of manly beauty, and had heard 
with pleasure of his generous conduct at Najara; but her gentle 
spirit was spared the tidings of Limoges, and the sight of the broken 
and bloated figure of her. favourite son. The account of her death is 
one of the most exquisite passages in Froissart ; and we are sure our 
‘readers will thank us for presenting it to them here. 


There fell in Englande a heavy case, and a common, howbeit, it was right 
piteous for the King, his children, and all his realm; {or the good Queen of 
England, that so many good deeds had done in her time, and so many 
knights suecoured, and ladies and damsels comforted, and had so largely 
departed of her goods unto her people, and naturally loved always the nation 
of Hainault, the country where she was born, fell sick at the castle of 
Windsor, the which sickness continued upon her so long, that their was no 
remedy but death; and the good lady, when she knew and perceived that 
there was with her no remedy but death, she desyred to speak with the 
King her husband ; and when he was before her, she put out of her bed her 
right hand, and took the King by his right hand, who was right sorrowful 
at his heart ; then she said, “es Sir, we have in peace, joye, and great pros- 
perity, used all our tyme together: Sir, now I pray you at our departing, 
that ye will grant me three desires.” The King, right sorrowfully weeping, 
said, ‘*‘ Madame, desire what you will I grant it.” 

Sir,” said she, “I require first of you all, that all manner of people, 
such as I have dealt withal in their merchandize, on this side the sea or 
beyond, that it may please you to pay every thing that I owe to them, or to 
any other; and secondly, sir, all such ordinance and promises as I have 
"made to the churches, as well of this country as beyond the sea, whereas I 
have had my devotion, that it may please you to accomplish and to fulfill the 
same; thirdly, sir, I require you that it may please you to take none other 
sepulture, when soever it shall please God to call you out of this transitory 
life, but beside me in Westminster.””’ The King, all weeping, said, ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, I grant all your desire.” Then the good lady and Queen made on her 
the sign of the cross, and commended the King her husband to God, and 
her youngest son Thomas, who was there beside her; and anon after she 
yielded up the spirit, the which I believe surely the holy angels received 
with great joy up to heaven ; for in all her life she did neither in thought 
nor deed anything whereby to lose her soul, as far as any creature could 
know. Thus the good Queen of England died, in the year of our Lord, 
1369, in the vigilof our lady, in the midst of August. 


The Prince left troubles behind him in Aquitaine, but he found 
his father scarcely less embarrassed at home. The expenses of the 
French war were to the full as heavy now as when the result was 
more glorious; but the people were by no means equally weil dis- 
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posed to bear them. Nothing but brilliant success, and the prospect 
of a glorious peace, had aaa Edward in his previous demands 
for money. ‘The Earl of Pembroke, with a great fleet, was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Spaniards off Rochelle. John of Gaunt, 
who had married a legitimatised daughter of Don Pedro, and laid 
claim in her right to the crown of Castile, had met his match in Don 
Henry, the reigning king. The French war prospered ill. Edward 
himself once more embarked upon the sea, trusting by his presence 
to bring back former days; but he remained beaten about for nine 
weeks in the channel, and failing even to land, returned broken 
spirited to England, whilst Du Guesclin completed his conquest of 
the ceded provinces. 

Kdward, however, determined to strike one more stroke for em- 
pire ; never was there a prince in whom the “ lust of sway” was more 


~~ erful. John of Gaunt was despatched to Calais, and with an army 
{ 30,000 men, 


Came pouring like a tide into a breach, 
With ample and brim-fullness of his force, 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays. 


He marched almost unopposed from Calais to Bordeaux; the strong- 
holds were beyond his power, but he ravaged the open country at 
his will. Charles gave no active opposition; he trusted the destruc- 
tion of the enemy to the effect of their own excesses ; and he saw the 
duke conclude his expedition, having won no victory, having gained 
absolutely nothing, and with but a very small remnant of his original 
army. Shortly afterwards, in violation of a truce, the Duke of 
Anjou took possession of Guye enne. 

In the midst of these distresses the Black Prince died. A few 
months before his death his health rallied sufficiently to enable him 
to leave his retirement at Berkhampstead Castle, and to repair 
to London; where he aided the parliament to brush away some 
of the parasitical Vermin that began to harbour round the de- 
caying monarch. He also checked the ambitious views of his brother 
of Gaunt; and procured a solemn recognition of the title of the 
young Richard, now his eldest, and only surviving son. He died at 
Westminster, June 8th, 1376, aged forty-six, “on Trinity Sunday, 
a day he had always, under all circumstances, kept with peculiar de- 
votion.” He was buried in the cathedral of Canterbury ; the court 
and parliament attended his funeral, and the united love of England 
wept over his grave. 

In the Prince fell the flower of “ earthly warriors,” the hope and 
good fortune of England. Whilst he was in the field, no man feared 
anenemy. He never fought a battle that he did not win; never 
attacked a fortress that he did not take possession of ; whatever were 
his vices, they did not injure his popularity ; seldom ‘has there been 
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a military prince so entirely beloved. Charles of France mourned 
over his death, and caused a service to be performed in honour of his 
memory. 

At the age of sixteen, in the year 1346, the prince was present 
at Crecy. In 1356, he fought the battle of Poictiers. In 1366, he 
commenced the campaign of Najara. In 1376 he died. 

Edward did not long survive his son. The prince’s death was but 
one of many solemn warnings to prepare. Philip and John, his 
ancient competitors, were gone already. Friend and foe: Robert 
d’Artois, Van Artevelde, Charles of Blois, and John of Mountfort,— 
the sword or disease had swept all away. Of his old companions-in- 
arms, men formed upon his own model, the greater number had pre- 
ceded him to the grave. Sir Walter Manny was dead. The Cap- 
tal de Buch, old, and a prisoner, was then at the point of Pine 
Chandos, universally lamented, had been slain in an unworthy skir- 
mish; * With him,” said Charles of France, “died all hopes of peace 
between the two kingdoms,”—an honourable eulogy. Of the twenty- 
five knights associated with himself as founders of the order of the 
garter, about twenty were already dead; and the survivors were 
agedand broken men. Of the foreign conquests won, at an expense 
of so much blood and treasure, Berwick and Calais alone remained. 

Edward was never himself after the death of his queen. Mind 
and body declined together. Alice Perrers, and some persons of in- 
ferior mark, gained an unworthy influence over the great monarch ; 
and were rebuked by the commons, in what was also a rebuke to the 
king. But the hand of death was upon that once powerful mind ; 
and its best faculties were chilled before his approach. He survived the 
prince not many days beyond the year; and died at his palace of 
Shene, on the first of June, 1377, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the fifty-first of his reign. 

Edward's death-bed was the death-bed of a Plantaganet—a lonely 
one. Those who loved him were no more. His successor was a puny 
boy ; a stranger to the characters of his father and his grandfather. 
Of his sons, four were already dead; and of the surviving three, 
none was in attendance upon their father. According to the com- 
monly-received accounts, the royal chamber was pillaged, and the 
attendants fled. The mistress witnessed the failing voice, the glazed 
eye, the chilled and stiffening limb. She drew the ring from the 
king’s finger, and also departed. A pious monk found his way to 
the royal bedside, and spoke boldly to the king of his eternal state, 
holding up the crucifix to enforce his words. ‘The king kissed the 
symbol, signed the cross with his finger, with tears in his eyes, asked 
pardon of all whom he had offended, indistinctly articulated the 
name of “ Jesus,” and so passed away. Charles of France celebrated 
the obsequiesof his great rival; and the nation felt, like Elisha, ** that 
their master was indeed taken from their head on that day.” 
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Of the private life of Edward the Third, but little has descended 
to us, save what has been gathered indirectly from the copious public 
transactions of his reign. He was called early both to battle and to 
the throne ; but he was found at once equal to the duties of either 
station. In person, he was of the middle size; well-formed; well- 
knit; possessing great bodily strength. His visage was comely; his 
eye bright and sparkling; the expression of his countenance pleasant, 
but majestic. He was a proficient in all the manly exercises of his 
time: and had added a steady foot, busy hand, and watchful eye, to 
the bold resolute heart that he had received from nature. He could 
deal what Piers Ploughman calls “ the knock of a king, and incura- 
ble the wound.” His temper was warm, but placable ; terrible, 
when provoked, but easily appeased ; fierce, upon the least sign of 
opposition from an enemy, but very tolerant even of the unpalatable 
counsel of his friends; merciful, when his power was unquestionable ; 
severe, even to cruelty, when it was seriously endangered. Before 
Philip of Valois in early youth, before the imperial diet a few years 
later, he boldly asserted his questioned rights; and in both cases he 
gained his end. Like Cromwell, he was jealous of the dignity of 
the country that he governed; like Cromwell also, though not cruel, a 
mere consideration of humanity would probably not have led him to 
forego any serious political advantage. There was no petty tyranny 
about him; he knew how to strike boldly, fearlessly, woe Pog 
and at the right moment; but he knew also how to pardon. In 
battle he was invariably calm and collected; setting peril at nought ; 
despising death ; courageous as the lions upon his shield; fighting, as 
though defeat were impossible. | 

Edward’s natural abilities were of a high order; his learning was 
not inconsiderable ; his knowledge of languages was various ; extend- 
ing, it is said, to Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Dutch. Like his grandfather, he spoke effectively, especially to 
his soldiers. His devotion was solemn; the time of its display well 
chosen: it always appears in prayer before battle, and in thanksgiv- 
ing after victory. The ecclesiastical writers of his reign speak of 
his respect for the ministers of religion. Though fond of qeaw: 
he was not habitually intemperate; his pleasures were of a manly 
character; his public displays magnificent, but not wasteful. When 
necessary, he could be munificent in his gifts, but he was a man who 
ordered his own expenses. His predecessor had been lavish: he 
was on the whole just. In deliberation he was cautious, slow, 
silent ; in action prompt and decisive, tempering boldness with pru- 
dence, but never vacillating, never infirm of purpose. In prosperity 
and adversity he bore an equal mind. 

*As a politician, Edward was a subtle negociator—by no means 
above dissimulation. He was, however, on the whole, faithful to 
his plighted word; although his subjects certainly felt not a few in- 
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stances to the contrary. In his domestic affairs he was far happier 
than was common with his race. He placed confidence and affection 
in his wife; and she deserved it. His firmness prevented those do- 
mestic broils that broke out after his death; and between the prince 
his heir, and himself, there existed a rare and beautiful attachment. 

Edward succeeded to a throne, shaken to its fall by the weakness 
and vices of his parents; his prudence and valour gradually unfolded 
themselves under no common difficulties, and at last gave him 
success, His Scottish wars, although we should consider them unjust, 
were, to a certain extent, necessary for the security of his northern 
ete The war with France, even supposing his claim to have 

een a just one, was sure, whether successful or the reverse, to be in- 
jurious to England; but the repeated victories dazzled and flattered 
the nation. The armies returned rich with foreign plunder ; and the 
lands of not a few of our old English families were purchased in this 
reign by some fortunate soldier. 

No English king before him ever attained to so much real Euro- 
pean power; and none knew better how to employ it. 

Although his own, andavery close counsellor, Edward had the wisdom 
to call his people to his assistance, to lay his difficulties before them, to 
make his cause theirs, and their purses therefore his. His taxes 
were very great; but he balanced them by his victories. The money, 
moreover, was, on the whole, applied to the purposes for which it 
was raised ; not diverted aside upon unworthy objects.- The king en- 
riched no Spenser, no Gaveston ; made no prodigal donations, lavished 
no wealth upon purely selfish pleasures. As was said, with perhaps 
less truth, of Henry the Seventh, he matched Jupiter with Metis,— 
tempered strength and justice ; he seldom diverted the course of justice 
between man and man; he extended the power of the common, at 
the expense of the canon law; and the boon to his people by which 
he marked the jubilee of his reign, was the introduction of their 
native language into the law courts of the realm. 

Although almost always himself engaged in war, Edward secured 
perfect peace to his dominions at home. Abroad he was feared, even 
dreaded; at home he was respected and beloved. His victories gave 
him the knee, his home-government the hearts of his subjects. The 
Anglo-Norman monarchs of England however, and Edward amongst 
them, bore two sides to their character. Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
who is known in England by his chivalrous generosity, is remembered 
in Normandy as a blood-thirsty and rapacious tyrant. And 
Edward's subjects of Aquitaine or Ponthieu, would have given a 
different account of his character from the men of Yorkshire or 
Middlesex. | 

Edward's last days yielded to his first. In the solemn language of 
the Evangelist, “ He had left his first love.” Philippa was dead. 
The son in whom his hopes were centered had preceeded him to an 
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untimely grave. War, disease, and old age, had cut down the gal- 
lant companions of his early days. His successor was too young and 
too feeble to grasp the sceptre of the Plantaganets. His conquests 
were wrested from him, and he was unable to vindicate his right. 
Unlike the brave Agnes Sorrel, Alice Perrers employed her influ- 
ence to encourage his weakness, lived upon him during his dotage, 
and deserted him at his latter end. The death of Edward formed, 
indeed, a painful contrast to his life. 

But when he was gone, when’ men had time to remember his es- 
sential greatness, when they compared his mature wisdom with the 
opening follies of his successor, succeeded by the dreadful ealamities of 
a usurped throne and a divided allegiance, then England looked back 
with regret to the character of her great and wise, though too 
warlike ruler. 

The grave has closed over monarchs as brave, as chivalrous, as 
politic, it may be, as prudent; but in that proud cemetery where 
Britain’s princes moulder into dust, there lies none in whom were 
combined in so complete a degree, all the qualities of a sovereign 
and a soldier, who was so emphatically English in his character, upon 
whose recumbent form the spectator gazes with more respectful awe, 
or in whose long and brilliant reign the English people feel a keener 
or more enduring interest. 





decus Anglorum, flos regum preteritorum, 
Forma futurorum, Rex clemens, pax populorum, 
Tertius Epwarpvs, regni complens jubilzeum, 
Invictus pardus, bellis pollens Machabzeum. 





Art. [X.—Ballads and other Poems. By Henry Wapswortu 
LonGFELLow, Author of “ Voices of the Night,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
&e. Fourth Edition. Cambridge (U.S.) John Owen. 


WE need scarcely apprise our readers that the name of the author 
of this volume has long been associated with those of the highest 
lustre in the annals of American literature. Indeed, so extensive 
and confirmed has been the manifestation of popular favour towards 
the present collection of Professor Longfellow’s ‘ Ballads and other 
Poems,” that the enterprizing and judicious publisher has been 
induced to stereotype the work; while a fourth edition has already 
justified his well-grounded confidence in the success of the under- 
taking. We feel happy in adding our testimony to the belief, that 
the popularity of Professor Longfellow’s writings must extend itself 
wherever a knowledge of the English language prevails; and we 
doubt not that the exquisite original pieces, which accompany the 
various translations from the Swedish, German, and other sources of 
foreign literature, as introduced in the charming vo'ume before us, 
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will receive, at the hands of the several pocts whose compositions 
have been thus favourably laid before the British and the American 
public, the reciprocal and just compliment of being transferred into 
their own respective languages. Amongst the contents of the pre- 
sent publication will be found a highly cfiective and rightly faithful 
translation pf Bishop Tegnér’s singular and most impressive poem, 
entitled ‘* Nattwardsbernen ;” or, according to its designation in our 
vernacular, “ The Children of the Lord’s Supper.” The author of 
this picce, we are told in the admirable preface to the work, “ stands 
first among all the poets of Sweden, living or dead. His principal 
work is ‘ Frithiof’s Saga;’ one of the most remarkable poems of the 
axe. ‘This modern Skald has written his name in immortal runes. 
He is the glory and boast of Sweden; a prophet, honoured in his 
own country, and adding one more to the list of great names that 
adorn her history.” We proceed to quote the following eloquent 
passage, without the slightest attempt at selection, which indeed is 
rendered unnecessary by the perfect beauty and grace of the entire 
composition. We have before intimated that the learned professor 
has eminently succeeded in combining the spirit of a free translation 
with the closest adherence to the style and character, and, we may 
now add, even to the idiomatic peculiarities of the original. 


Love is the creature’s welfare, with God; but love among mortals 

Is but an endless sigh! He longs, and endures, and stands waiting ; 
Suffers, and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on his eyelids. 
Hope,—so is called upon earth, his reecompense.— Hope the befriending, 
Does what she can; for she points evermore up to heaven; and faithful, 
Plunges her anchor’s peak in the depths of the grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world; a dim, but sweet play of shadows! 
Races, better than we, have leaned on her wavering promise, 

Having nought else beside hope. Then praise we our Father in heaven, 
Him, who has given us more; for to us has Hope been illumined, 
Groping no longer in night ; she is Faith, she is living assurance. 

Faith is enlightened Hope; she is light; is the eye of affection ; 
Dreams of the longing interprets; and carves their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun of life; and her countenance shines like the Prophet’s, 
Kor she has looked upon God; the heaven on its stable foundation, 
Draws she with chains down to earth ; and the New Jerusalem sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There enraptured she wanders ; and looks at the figures majestic ; 

Fears not the winged crowd ; in the midst of them all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow spontaneous, 

Even as day does the sun; the Right from the Good is an offspring — 
Love in a bodily shape; and Christian works are no more than 
Animate Love and Faith, as flowers are the animate spring-tide. 


IIe that does not deeply recognise the glowing hucs of though 
which the venerable Tegnér has spread through this sublime mor 
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printing, and which have been so happily caught by the kindred 
spirit of the translator, must indeed be dead to the voice of feeling, 
and to the loftiest spells of imagination. ‘The remainder of the 
volume consists of the following ballads: —‘‘The Skeleton in 
Armour ;” “ the Luck of itdenhell ;” “ the Wreck of the Hesperus ;” 
and * the Elected Knight;” al! of which afford ample evidence of 
the peculiar force and originality, as well as impressive beauty, of 
Professor Longfellow’s style. Attached to these, and forming the close 
of the work, is a collection of “miscellaneous” pieces, which dis- 
play an infinite variety of bold conceptions and novel imagery, clothed 
in language remarkable for its noble simplicity and euphonious dic- 
tion, and animated throughout by that true poetic energy, or vivida 
vis, which distinguishes the master from the mere copyist,—the imi- 
tator, indeed, of sentiments which he neither feels nor communicates 
to others. The necessarily limited space assigned for our notice, 
renders it difficult to convey an adequate impression to the reader of 
the author’s high claims on his admiration; yet he will scarcely fail 
tu recognise, in the exhibition of such short extracts as appear from 
their length most fitted for selection, the marked signs of a vigorous 
and creative pen rejoicing in the power of its inspiration, and en- 
graving the record of its own strength and beauty in “runes” which 
are destined, as we truly believe, for immortality. Our first sample, 
from these most interesting and impressive minor poems, is taken 
from ‘The Skeleton in Armour,” which, we must premise, conveys 
the supposed story of a Danish warrior, whose remains, clad in 
broken and corroded armour, had been dug up at Fall River: 


I was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Klse dread a dead man’s curse ! 
For this I sought thee. 


Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
1, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon ; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, j 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


Oft to his frozen lair, 

Tracked I the grisly bear ; 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow ; 
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Oft through the forest dark 

Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 

Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


But when | older grew, 

Joining a Corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led ; 

Many the souls that sped ; 

Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders. 


Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long winter out ; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 


Filled to o’erflowing. 


Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 


I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 

Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 

Fluttered her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chaunting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 
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More harmonious and beautiful verse than this we have rarely if 
ever met with. Every stanza seems to shape itself into music, as 
we read its richly-flowing numbers. We regret that our limits will 
not allow us to proceed with the bold Viking’s story, which deepens 
in interest as it advances towards the close. Our concluding speci- 


men (a brief one) we have chosen for its delicious quaintness and 
striking originality :— | 


THE RAINY DAY. 
The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 


It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


We earnestly trust (as does the reader) that the worthy Professor’s 
life may be long and happily free from the clouds which are too apt 
to obscure the brightest career; and that we may again and again 
enjoy the privilege of tendering our homage to his genius,—a genius 
which entitles him to a high and enviable rank amidst that band of 
patriot-minstrels, who, with a zeal and energy alike worthy of the 
noblest days of classic inspiration, have united their kindred efforts 
in the glorious task of investing the dark and pathless wildernesses 
of the giant West, with the immortal light and beauty of ‘ heaven- 
descended song.” If it be a task of self-rewarding labour to spread 
the benefits of an enlightened legislation through the various com- 
plicated interests and relations of a great and rapidly-extending state, 
—if it be a source of lofty pride to witness, In its fresh-increasing 
prosperity, the realization of each sagely-modified scheme—the happy 
results of a circumspect devotion to its political welfare; what must 
be the sense of ennobling delight that thrills the bosom of him who, 
casting a mantle of intellectual splendour over the yet spiritually elouded 
destinies of his country, bids her stand forth, in all the sublimity of 
soul-reflective power, and in all the majestic grace of moral aggran- 
disement, to claim an elevated sovereignty amid the ancient dynasties 
—the diademed array of the nations! ‘To confer the advantages of 
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wealth and physical power upon a community, may ask the hand of 
a sage, experienced, and enterprising ruler; but to implant and 
develope the growth of the mental resources and intellectual dignity 
of a people, is a task delegated by Omnipoteuce alone to those few 
and honoured instruments whom it more peculiarly consccrates, and 
sets apart from their birth, for the accomplishment of its holy and 
benign purpose. And thus, even to the remotest bounds of the 
sister-continent, where the wild denizens of nature yet hold their 
undisturbed dominion, and the advance of extending civilization is 
scarce recognized—where the savage war-song of the uncultured 
native still rings, at intervals, amid ‘the desert “glades of the forest- 
wilderness—shall the triumphant strains of soul-appealing melody 
waft their divine echoes,—echoes that shall cling like a hallowing 
spell around the grateful shores of the country * which gave them 


birth. 





Art. X.—The Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. By Branssy B. 
Coorer, Esq. 2 vols. Parker. 


Tuts is not quite a satisfactory life; nor does the author appear to 
regard it as sufficient. At any rate, he found himself beset with 
difficultics in the execution of his task. At the very commence- 
ment he tells'us that Sir Astley indicated the course which he wished 
to be adopted by the person who might undertake to write and pub- 
lish his memoirs, viz., that the w ork should comprise “ an analysis of 
his professional writings, an account of the circumstances under 
which they were produced, their peculiar merits, and a comparison 
of them with the existing state of knowledge at the time of their 
appearance.” ‘The biographer, however, has not felt himself pre- 
pared to follow this plan, but obliged to separate the personal from 
the professional details and disquisition,—deferring, as it would seem, 
the latter to a future opportunity, and when more time and matured 
reflection may be expected to lead to a completer view of his subject. 
Now, we have first of all to state, Mr. Bransby Cooper has not 
closely attended to the line of demarcation contemplated by himself; 
for he has afforded many glimpses of Sir Astley, not mer ely” as aman, 
as well as a teacher and an author, but asa surgeon. Indeed, there 
was not a sufficiency of exciting matter or of remarkable incident 
in the history of the individual, apart from his professional eminence, 
to engage the attention of the general reader through two bulky 
volumes; and therefore not merely does our author frequently tres- 
pass beyond the boundary which he fixedly proposed for his guidance, 
but in his anxiety to lend that prominence to his celebrated ‘relative’s 
character and conduct supposed to be due, according to a very na- 
tural partiality and cherished admiration, a multitude of things are 
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brought in, that might fully as well have been avoided,—some of 
them remote from the principal subject of the book, others uninter- 
esting; while others again, are not only far from being calculated to 
enlighten the reader with regard to the declared end of the work, but 
are rather dis paraging than flattering and complimentary. In short, 

we think, that had the biographer kept more faithfully to the line of 
restriction professed to be observed, the book would not have been 
half so large, and yet might have been more to the honour of Sir 
Astley. But we are still more confident of this,—that had time 
been taken, and had philosophy sufficient been at hand, so as to follow 
out the method presented or indicated by the deceased, and had the 
result been a clear estimate of his intellectual qualities, a forcible 
developement of the causes and course of his advancement, an analy- 
sis of his works, and an exhibition of what is necessary at the present 
day in order to reach the eminence of the great surgeon, interspersed 
with such personal notices as are needful in the full biography of any 

man, hovever uneventful may have been his career in a private and 
popular sense,—we sheuld have had a work not of greater bulk than 
the one before us, but one contributing more to the recreation as 
well as the instruction of all,—a work more useful to the professional 
student, and also fuller of light and therefore of entertainment to 
the ordinary or casual reader. 

But after all, the “ Life of Sir Astley Cooper” is not one of an 
every-day sort—merely manufactured for a temporary sale, or to 
meet a transient demand ; for neither the author nor the hero of tlie 
book present to us commonplace qualities. With respect to the 
latter personage, the subject of the work, we shall soon have to speak 
and to exhibit more particularly. In the meanwhile, as regards the 
biographer, we have ample evidence in these volumes of the accom- 
plished gentleman, the benevolent heart, and the discerning as well 
as amiable spirit. We like him, were it but for the undisguised en- 
thusiasm entertained for his distinguished relative; at the same time 
that talents and tastes of a kindred order appear to belong to the 
living that commanded a European reputation for the deceased 
surgeon. 

Having offered these few observations, we can only now, pressed 
as we are for room, and having many notices still to introduce, glean 
and tie together, by means of the slightest method of it and 
union, such passages as may appear calculated to convey a fair idea 
of the contents of the work ; these consisting chiefly of anecdotes 
and reminiscences that require little study, and that do not necess:- 
rily call for stringent remark. 

We may begin with mentioning, that the subject of this Life was, 
in a manner, born to be a surgeon; and that, independently of his 
natural talent, he was bred in a way that could ot but gece con- 
siderable success aud distinction. Astley was not merely of a goud 
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family, but of a stock that was already noted in the profession. But 
what was still more to his advantage, perhaps, he was, during an im- 
portant portion of his early life, a boarder in the family of the 
celebrated surgeon, Mr. Cline. 

Brooke, a village in Norfolk, was the birth-place of Sir Astley ; 
and now that we are speaking of his opening years, it is proper to 
have it understood, that instead of giving any decided promise of 
genius or love of science at that period, he was a mischievous urchin, 
and rather too fond of such practical jokes as did not betoken a ve 
tender heart, or even ordinary feeling for others. We do not place 
against his memory as any very serious offence, the taking two of his, 
mother’s pillows to the spire of Yarmouth church, at a time when the 
wind was blowing strongly, and there ripping them, so that the 
feathers dispersed and fell upon the people in the market-place, to 
their dismay ; looking as they did upon the occurrence as a phenome- 
non predictive of some calamity. But we do think that it manifested 
something more than ordinary boyish thoughtlessness, when one day, 
after having shot an owl,—‘‘a bird familiarly known in Norfolk by 
the soubriquet of ‘ Brother Bill,’ ”"—he went into his mother’s bed- 
reom, with the bird concealed under his coat, and assuming a coun- 
tenance full of fear and sorrow, called out ‘* Mother! mother! I've 
shot my brother Billy!” occasioning a shock to his parent that did 
not immediately pass away. In fact, Sir Astley appears to have 
been too much given to practical jokes throughout his life; several 
of them, as recorded in these volumes, indicating an indifference to 
the pain he created. At the same time it is right to state, that he 
endured pain himself with fortitude. Another feature in his charac- 
ter, which is indeed one that is common to genius, and to a highly- 
sustained ambition from the moment it happens to be awakened, was 
his self-confidence and thorough appreciation of his own abilities. 
However, he sometimes received practical reproofs. 


Being one day at Gadesbridge, he determined that he would go with us 
and see the hounds throw off. We met at the appointed place, the day was 
delightful, and the whole scene replete with that hilarity inseparable from 
the cover-side, and elsewhere unknown. My uncle caught the excitement, 
and was at once enlisted into the service ; his face beamed with delight, and 
he resolved that he would follow upon his magnificent old gray. This reso- 
lution was strengthened by seeing Mr. Gape, of St. Alban’s, who was some 
years older than himself, form one of the field. Sir Astley rode up to him, 
saying, “‘ Well, Sir, I shall stick to you,”—implying, of course, his full 
conviction of being able to do so. The cover was drawn, a fox found, and 
the sportsmen were settled on their saddles for business, and old Mr. Gape 
amongst the foremost. Sticking his spurs into his horse’s sides, he encou- 
ragingly shouted out, “‘ Come, Sir Astley, here is at ’em,” and immediately 
rode over a heavy fence, with post and rail. On he went; but not so my 
poor uucle, who, watching his friend’s course, began to meditate on the 
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dangers of fox-hunting; and, being soon convinced that following Mr. Gape 
as his leader would not render the amusement in any respect more secure, 
he turned his horse’s head and rode home, to employ himself in some more 
useful manner. 


Sir Astley had, along with sundry defects of temper, which was 
extremely irascible, a dash of humour in his constitution; and this 
he has at times cleverly exhibited in his ‘‘ Note-books.” We quote 
his version of a dialogue in the Calais steam-boat as an example. 


Lady Cooper was ill. The behaviour of the steward was attentive and 
kind, in the greatest degree. He told fifty white lies to inspire Lady 
Cooper and the other passengers with confidence : 

Lady C. I am afraid we shall have a rough passage. 

Randal. A beautiful passage, my lady. 

Lady C. How soon shall we be over? 

&. In three hours, my lady. 

Lady C. Are we almost arrived ? 

R. Why, we have been out only half an hour, my lady., 

Lady C. It is very rough. 

R. She pitches a littie now we are in mid-channel, my lady. 

Lady C. But it is really very rough. 

R. It is a beautiful passage, my lady. 

Rk. Sir Astley sends you word, my lady, that we are now -half way over. 

Lady C. I knew that half an hour ago. 

Lady C. We have been out two hours, how soon shall we be at Dover ? 

R. Not quite yet, my lady. 

Lady C. Is there no danger ? 

R. Not the least, my lady. 

At length, after four hours and a half, we arrived safely in port. 


Another example may be met with in the liking for the anecdote 
related of Sir John Leach. 


The late Mr. Jekyll told me an anecdote which created a great laugh 
against Sir John Leach at Cashiobury. They were staying with the late 
Lord Essex, and slept in adjoining rooms. From each of their apartments 
was a door opening into a closet which was common to the two chambers, 
and divided only by a slight partition. On the first day of his visit, Mr. 
Jekyll had retired to his room to dress for dinner, when he was surprised by 
hearing the Vice-Chancellor vociferating loudly in the adjoining room, and 
in the most vehement manner abusing his valet for having neglected to put 
up his satin breeches in the portmanteau. As he paced in a violent passion 
up and down his apartment, he continually, with much emphasis, inquired 
of the servant, whether he thought it possible,—whether it would be pro- 
per,—in him to go down to dinner without his nether garments. At last the 
valet, who acknowledged the awkwardness of such a proceeding, told him 
that he had brought down with him a pair, which his honour had a short 
time before given to him, and which he had never worn. The suggestion 
of this expedient at first inereased his master’s anger, and the indignation 
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he expressed was more than ever vehement. At last, however, the dinner- 
bell was rung ; he was obliged to acquiesce, and accordingly resumed his 
acquaintance with his left-off garment. The whole of this dialogue Mr, 
Jekyll related to Lord Essex, who, immediately on the removal of the cloth, 
introduced a conversation about dress, and, after avowing that he considered 
Sir John Leach the best drest man of his day, corrected himself by observ- 
ing that he was not so smart as usual. This subject of conversation was 
maintained for some time tothe amusement of all the party but Sir John 


Leach. 


There cannot be a doubt that. Sir Astley was a man of distin- 
guished natural parts, as well as a great surgeon; and he had excel- 
Jent qualities of heart to boot. He was kindly disposed in most 
cases, and nobly generous; the poor and the afilicted finding him a 
considerate friend. He had cherished to the last, feelings which 
prove that a most prosperous professional life in the great metropolis, 
aid that of a courtier, could not biunt his natural sensibilities. ‘Take 
an entry In his note-book, on the cccasion of a visit to his birth-place, 
four years before his death. 

{ walked down the village, along an enclosed road, dull and shadowed by 
plantations on cither side; instead of those commons and open spaces, 
ornamented here and there by clean cottages. The little mere was so 
much smaller thanin my imagination, that I could hardly believe my cyes :— 
the great mere was half empty, and dwindled also to a paltry pond. On 
my right were the plantations of Mr. Ketts overshading the road, and for 
which numerous cottages had been sacriticed ; on my left,—cottages en- 
closed in gardens. Sti!] proceeding to the scenes of my early years, on the 
right was a lodge leading to Mr. Holmes’s new house, and water with a 
boat on it ;—a fine mansion, but overlooking the lands of Mr. Ketts. I 
then walked on to the vicar’s, Mr. Castell, but he was out. I looked for the 
church mere, and it was filled up, planted, and converted into a garden. | 
looked for the old Brooke hall, the place of my nativity, and the seat of the 
happiness of my early years—for the road which led to it and its forecourt 
—its flower gardens and kitchen gardens—its stable yard and coach houses 
—and all were gone. The very place where they once were is forgotten. 
Here we had our boat, our swimming, our shooting—excellent partridge- 
shooting—in Brooke wood tolerable phcasant-shooting—woodcocks— in 
Seething Fen abundance of snipes— a good neighbourhood, seven miles 
from Norwich, almost another London, where my grandfather lived; we 
knew everyhody, kept a carriage and chaise, saw much company, and were 
almost allowed to do as we liked; but the blank ofall these gratifications 
now only remains. 

An account of the fees which he received from the merchant- 
princes of London, will enable the reader to form some notion as to 
his professional income; at least to set it down as having been 
enormous. 


While my uncle was living in Broad-street, many, if not most, of the first 
merchants in London had resiteu.cs in the city ; these who Lad also houses 
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in the country, leaving London generally on the Friday evening, and re- 
turning on the following Monday or Tuesday morning; so that the appear- 
anee of many streets to the eastward of St. Paul’s, is now so different as 
hardly to permit them to be recognised by any one familiar with them in 
those days. Most of the great houses, which, at the present day, have their 
street doors left open for more speedy access to the common stairs, which 
azain lead to numerous offices on the several floors, were then private man- 
sions, exhibiting abundant signs of the wealth and magnificence of their 
proprietors. ” 1 This state of the city had an immense influence 
on my uncle's practice, for although, at that time, perhaps, he did not see 
so many people in a day as _ he afterwards did in New-street, the remunera- 
tion which he received was much more liberalk The manner in which he 
was usually paid, was different from that afterwards adopted at the west end 
of the town. It was not uncommon for him, after a hard morning’s work, 
scarcely to have reteived more than five fees, although he might have seen 
upwards of twenty patients, and yet the sum he received might be large, for 
they almost all paid in cheques.. This plan was a source of great advantage 
to my uncle, for he usd to say, no one wrote fog less than five guineas, 
however slight the occasion, wh:n two guineas would have probably been 
the fee had the money been taken from the pocket. When sent for out of 
town, the liberal manner in which he was paid was extraordinary. It may 
perhaps be estimated by the recital of a fact, that Mr. William Coles, of Minc- 
ing-lane, the first merchant of his day, for years paid him the sum of £600 
a year for attendance, his visits being chiefly made to the seat of that gentle- 
man, near Croydon. ° of In the year 1813, my uncle performed 
the operation for stone upon Mr. Hyatt, a West Indian merchant, who pre- 
sented him with a fee of a thousand guineas, the largest, perhaps, that had 
ever been received for such an operation. - as The manner in 
which the fee was presented, was not, perhaps, the least extraordinary part 
of the circumstance. Mr. Hyatt had recovered from the effects of the 
operation, and necessary confinement to his house, when a day was appointed 
by him for the last formal visit of the medical men. My uncle arrived 
rather late, and the physicians, Dr. Lettsom and Dr. Nelson, had already seen 
the patient, and were talking upon the liberality of his remuneration for 
their services; he having presented them each with £300. Mr. Cooper 
therefore went up alone, talked to Mr. Hyatt, congratulated him on his re- 
covery, and listened with emotion to the grateful expressions which he 
poured forth towards him as his benefactor. At last he rose to leave the 
room, and had reached the door, when his patient, who was sitting by the 
fire, took off his nightcap, and jocularly threw it at him, saying at the 
same time, “ There, young man, put that into your pocket.’ ” My uncle, 
however, guessing the contents of the missile, inserted his hand, and took 
out from it a piece of paper ; chucking back the cap to his patient, and at 
the same time saying, that he would not rob him of so useful an article, he 
put the paper into his pocket, and took his departure. On subsequently 
examining it, he found it to be a cheque for one thousand guineas. 


This last extract might well, in our hasty gleanings, conduct us 
to the * Sketches interspersed from his Note-books of Distinguished 
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Contemporary Characters ;” but we shall, prior to quoting certain of 
these entries, cite a case or two, which show that while Sir Astle 
displayed extraordinary powers of application, and habits of industry, 
he was gifted with such quick perceptions, and with such sound 
sagacity, as must frequently be of far greater avail than the fruits 
of any extent of professional acquirement. Our first example is 
taken from the case of the Bonars; the very murderer being the 
person despatched to London to communicate the tidings of it. 


The conduct and manner of the servant when he brought the message in 
the morning, was singularly strange and confused. When Charles was re- 
lating Nicholson's account of the affair to his master, he mentioned that he 
was waiting in the hall ; but on turning round, in obedience to Mr. Cooper’s 
desire that he might be brought up to him, to his surprise he found the 
man standing at his elbow. Charles then went to communicate his master’s 
message to Mr. Bonar’s friend, as already mentioned, and on reaching his 
house, was informed that he was dressing. The importance of his errand 
induced Charles at once to ascend to this gentleman’s dressing-room, and 
having hurriedly informed him of the facts of the occurrence, he was 
doubly struck with surprise by again finding Nicholson by his side, for he 
had no idea that he had even entered the house. Charles supposed that 
his strange behaviour was caused by the fright which he had experienced at 
the sight of his murdered master and mistress ; Mr Cooper, however, had 
drawn from it, and from other circumstances of the man’s appearance, the 


conclusion that he was the perpetrator of the crime, of which he himself had 
brought the account. 


The other illustration of Sir Astley’s penetrating mind and habits 
which we have selected, refers to the case also of a murder, which 
created an extraordinary sensation at the time. 


Mr. Cooper was one day suddenly sent for, by a general practitioner of 
the name of Jones, to see a Mr. Isaac Blight, a ship-broker at Deptford, 
who had received a severe injury from a pistol ball, which had been fired 
at him. 

When Mr. Cooper arrived at the house, he was told by his patient, that, 
whilst sitting in his parlour, his attention had been first aroused by the door 
‘being suddenly opened. On turning round, he perceived an arm extended 
towards him, and at the same instant the report of a pistol, and a sensa- 
tion of a severe blow, convinced him that he had been intentionally shot at. 
He mentioned that he had not the least idea by whose hand the act had been 
committed ; but related the fact thathis partner, Mr. Patch, whilst sitting in 
the same room a few days before, had been alarmed by the report of a gun, 
apparently discharged on the wharf, and by a ball, which at the same time 
passed through the shutter into the room, and he expressed his firm belief 
that the same hand had been employed on both occasions. On examining 
the seat of injury, it was at once evident that the case was hopeless,—the 
ball had passed deeply into the’ body, and the discharge from the wound 
proved that there was injury to a very important organ. 
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Mr. Cooper’s observing mind led him closely to investigate every circum- 
stance connected with the case, and even to examine minutely the spot on 
which the act was perpetrated. He placed himself in the position in which 
Mr. Blight had been when he received the wound, and, with his natural 
acuteness, at once perceived that no one but a left-handed man could have 
so stood with respect to the door, as to have concealed his body, and yet at 
the same time to have discharged the pistol at his victim with effect. This 
once made a strong impression on his mind, and having already been pre- 
possessed with the idea that Patch was the culprit, he became convinced 
of the correctness of this suspicion, directly he ascertained that he was a 
left-handed man. So certain did Mr. Cooper feel that he had detected the 
perpetrator of the deed, that, on reaching home, he immediately said to his 
servant Charles, in secresy, ‘* You will see, Charles, that Mr. Patch, the part- 
ner of Mr. Blight, has been his murderer.” 


To these two stories we may add one which is supplied by the 
biographer, and which also may furnish hints to the Newgate school 
of writers. 


In December 1785, while engaged with a bookseller in London, ‘Gregson 
had given a forged bill of acceptance, in part payment of a debt for jewellery, 
to a watchmaker. Being accused of the forgery, he suddenly quitted his 
engagements, and immediately afterwards appeared in Yarmouth in the 
character of an independent gentleman, where he soon, by means of his pre- 
possessing exterior and easy address, as well as his expensive style of living, 
contrived to be admitted to the best society of the town. Among other 
houses, he became a frequent visitor at the parsonage, not only at the public 
entertainments given every week by Dr. Cooper, but also at his private 
parties, which, from the social habits of the doctor, were of frequent occur- 
rence, 

One evening, however, Gregson, while engaged in dancing with a lady 
at one of the select assemblies, to the astonishment of all present, was sud- 
denly apprehended, and committed to Yarmouth gaol. Here he displayed 
singularly wanton indifference to the degradation of his situation, by various . 
extravagances of conduct, such as putting himself to considerable pains 
to get his iron fetters polished, which at last he succeeded in having done 
for him. This conduct might have been for the purpose of diverting the 
attention of his keepers; for after a short time, having succeeded in making 
a favourable impression on the daughter of the gaoler, who occasionally 
assisted her father in his duties, he obtained certain keys, through lier means, 
and one night effected his escape. Going into one of the fishermen’s huts, 
he obtained a complete suit of their attire, and in this disguise, with a pipe 
in his mouth, walked in the market place, in the midst of a large crowd, 
with whom he was at the very time one of the chief subjects of conversation. 

From Yarmouth he easily got over to Holland ; thence he sailed to Russia, 
and from Russia he went to France, where he formed an illicit intimacy with 
a married lady residing at Paris. This affair being discovered, the lady was 
removed to London, and the reckless Gregson following, was arrested, in 
consequence of information given by the husband, who had found. means of 
becoming acquainted with his history before quitting Paris. Gregson re- 
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ceived sentence of death at the Old Bailey, on the 18th of April, 1787. 
However, on the 15th of May following, he found means again to make 
his escape; his irons, which he had sawed off in the night, being found in 
his cell, end his prison dress in a private part of the building, where he had, 
in all probability, been furnished vith a change of apparel. He was subse- 
quently again taken, and then underwent the sentence of the law. 


In coming now to certain of the “Sketches,” we have merely to 
observe, that Sir Astley has displayed closeness of observation in 
noting the peculiarities of the persons with whom he came in contact, 
and also that he expressed himself with considerable terseness, 
Begin with notices and opinions of Lord Liverpool. 


Lord Liverpool was an amiable and truly honest man ; a man of business, 
but not a man of the world. He would not flatter or cringe, even to his 
monarch ; but confident in honest designs, and anxious for the welfare of his 
country, he always carried his point. He was a high tory,— he feared God, 
—he honoured his king,—and he upheld the laws of his country fearlessly 
and firmly. He had no sinister designs; be understood the business of 
government, from having served an apprenticeship to it; and not being an 
intriguer himself, he did not suspect it in others. + ° Lord 
Liverpool was taciturn, and little conversation passed between us; but one 
morning he said to me, *‘ Pegge, the Professor of Anatomy is dead, and 
have many applications—who ought to succeed him ?” and I said, ‘* Kidd, 
my Lord.” On that very evening Kidd was appointed at Oxford. Upon 
my professional visits, when my name was announced, before I could well 
enter the room, he had bared his leg to show me its inflamed veins; 1 then 
looked at them, prescribed, and said, ‘‘ Good morning, my lord,” and left the 
room. Such meetings happened very often, for I did not attempt to gossip 
with a man who, like Atlas, had the world upon his shoulders. One morning 
he said, “1 am going to bring in a bill upon the regulation of prisons,— 
have you anything to suggest professionally ?” ‘* Why, my lord, I have 
reecived a letter, which you shall read.” It was a letter from a surgeon, 
who had seen a broken fore-arm badly treated at a government prison ; and 
he said to the doctor of the establishment, ‘‘ Both bones are distorted.’ The 
reply was, “* Both bones, why there is only one bone in that part of the 
arm.” Indignant at this ignorance, he wrote to me, and I requested his 
lordship to have a clause introduced into the bill, that no one should be 
allowed to act as a surgeon to a prison, who was not a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. ‘To this he consented, and it was done, and, I believe, 
has ever since been adhered to. 


But what of the King? 


The abilities of George the Fourth were of the first order. He would 
have made the first physician or surgeon of his time, the first lawyer, the 
first speaker in the House of Commons or Lords, though perhaps not the 
best divine. As a king he was prosperous, for he had the good sense to be 
led by good ministers, although, however, he did not like them all.—The 
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king was indolent, and therefore disposed to yield, to avoid trouble ; nervous, 
and therefore anxious to throw every onus from his own shoulders. He 
was the most perfect gentleman in his manners and addfess—possessing the 
finest person, with the most dignified and gracious condescension, yet exces- 
sively proud; familiar himself, but shocked at it in others ; violent in his 
temper, yet naturally kind in his disposition. I have seen him spurn —— 
from him, yet, in ten minutes, say that he liked nobody so much about him, 
and that no one but he should do anything for him.—George the Fourth had 
an extraordinary memory,-—he recollected all that he had read or seen,—-and 
had the faculty of quickly comprehending everything. If he saw a steam- 
engine, he would describe not only its principles of action, but enter minutely 
into its construction. He could recount anecdotes of everybody, and could 
quote the beauties of almost all the works, in prose or verse, in English lite- 
rature. He also prided himself on his knowledge of Latin, being, in fact, 
an excellent classic, and frequently quoted Horace. He was a good his- 
torian, being fully convegsant with the history, not only of his own country, 
but of all Europe. I once said, ‘‘ Sire, are you familiar with the fate of 
Ilenrietta Maria, after the death of Charles the First? It is to be found, I 
believe, in Pennant.’’ ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ read De Grammont; there you 
will find all about her, together with the history of those times, well des- 
cribed and minutely given.’’ Dates, also, in history, he could well recollect, 
and it was dangerous to differ with him concernifg them, as he was sure to 
be right. —The connexions and families of the nobility he was quite familiar 
with.— He spoke German and French as well as his own language, and knew 
a little of others. With respect to Greek, his father, he said, would not let 
him go on with it, and so accounted for his deficiency in that language.— 
He spoke remarkably well, but did not write so well, because he would not 
give himself the trouble, and therefore always sought ‘assistance from others. 
Ilis life had been, since the age of sixteen, conversational, from which time 
he had given very little attention to writing or composition.— He told me, 
that from the time he was sixteen, he knew everything, bad and good, and 
that he had entered into every amusement that a gentleman could engage in. 
George the Fourth thought Lady Mclbourne the most delightful person he 
had ever known, and used to describe her person, her appearance, her man- 
ners, her temper, her gracefulness, as divine.—He said his sister Mary was, 
however, the most of an angel he ever knew, and asked me if I had ever seen 
her. I said that I had had the honour of attending her, and had seen her 
at Lord Verulam’s. ‘ Well,” said he, “is she not delightful?” &c.— 
George the Fourth’s judgment was good as regarded others, and as respected 
his country. If I had wanted to decide upon what I ought to do, nobody 
would have given me better advice : but he very likely would have practised 
just the contrary himself, for with respect to himself he was too often guided 
by prejudice. * * His hatred of being observed made him dislike to 
show himself, and instead of regarding the hissing of a mob as the hissing of 
geese, he alw ays feared it. * * ‘Ihe king would sometimes be coarse in 
his conversation and anecdotes, but again nobody could be more refined and 
pelished when he chose. Every story of a character about town, every hu- 
morous anecdote he was perfectly acquainted with, and was constantly secking 
means of adding to his stock, and then took the greatest pleasure in relating 
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them to others. He was himself witty, but the points of his conversation 
consisted principally in anecdote and the relation of jokes. He often awoke 
early, and read from five or six o’clock in the morning, until nine or ten, and 
thus he became acquainted with all the new books, which he read, of every 


description—novels, pamphlets, voyages, travels, plays—and he liked to talk 
of them. 


Sir Astley says that George the Fourth did not like Lord Liver- 
pool, “ because he felt a fear of him, from his firmness; for he would 
never yield any important point to the king, nor suffer him to inter- 
fere in his particular province.” Will it “add to the reader’s esti- 
mate of his Majesty’s gentlemanly manners, when told that he (the 
King) ‘‘ used to say, as soon as he (Lord Liverpool) went out of the 
room, ‘ What an awkward creature that is!’ and then he mimicked 
all his peculiarities, so as to produce a laugh @ainst Lord Liver- 

ool 2?” 
' We cite a few more anecdotes, given on the authority of some 
noblemen, relative to the king. 


I then talked with Lord —— of George the Fourth ; he agreed that he 
was aclever creature. I told him that when the Duke of Wellington was ill, 
George the Fourth shed tears, and said, “If I were to lose him, I should 
lose the honestest man I have about me.” I related that the king asked if 
the duke could go out that day, and that Knighton said, ‘I ordered him 
not.” The king said, smiling, ‘‘ You ordered him not! Could you not have 
thought of a better word ?” ‘ No, Sire,” said Knighton, ‘‘1 ordered him 
not. If aman does not attend to his friend and physician, he had better 
have neither.” As we went out of the room [I said, ‘‘ You are a pretty 
fellow!” and he said, ‘*Oh! that was intended for him.” ‘ Yes,” said 
Lord ——, ‘“ he was a great friend to George the Fourth, for he brought 
his pecuniary affairs into an excellent state; the king had ten thousand 
pounds about him when he died, although he had been in debt.” ‘“ The 
king was a very clever man,’ ‘said Lord ——, “he saw everything at an 
instant ; and what an excellent mimic he was.” ‘ True,” I replied. Lord 

said that George the Fourth and the Duke of York, although gene- 
rally lavish, were fond of having money in their bureau, which they did not 
like to expend, and related the following anecdote in illustration. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert told the king, that one of his horses was likely to win at New- 
market, but the stakes were not paid. George Lee came and told him the 
same thing. ‘ Yes,” said the king, ‘I told Lake to pay them.” ‘“ Put,” 
replied Lee, “‘ he has no money.” ‘‘ Do you pay them, then, my dear 
fellow. Oh! yes, you pay them.” He could not pay them either, and half 
an hour only remained; when he was told that his horse could not run, as 
the stakes were not paid. ** Yes; but I have told Lake to pay them, and I 
told Lee to pay them.” ‘“‘ But they have no money, your majesty.” And 
then very unwillingly he went to his drawer to take out the sum. The 
Duke of York was just the same ; they would, either of them, draw a cheque 

“non their bankers, but would not part with their monev 
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Our last extract of all belongs to a period when George the 
Fourth was subjected to a very serious operation for tumour in the 


head. 


The king bore the operation well, requested that there might be no hurry, 
and when it was finished, said, ‘‘ What do you callthetumour?” 1 said, “A 
steatome, Sire.”’- ‘* Then,” said lc, ‘‘ I hope it will stay at home, and not 
annoy me any more. 

The king went on well until Saturday ; when he came in to us he said, 
“| have not slept all night, and 1 am d—d bad this morning ; my head is 
sore all over.” I immediately thought erysipelas was coming on, and that 
we should lose hin. I called in the middle of the day at Carlton Palace, 
and again in the evening, and he was much the same. 

The next morning when I went the king was on the sofa,—his great toe 
was red with gout,—..:d his head had lost its soreness, and all its unpleasant 
feelings. From this tq the wound healed in the most favourable manner, 

In a fortnight afterwards he said, ‘‘ Lord Liverpool has promised to make 
you a baronet, but I will not suffer it, I shall do it myself.” I thanked him, 
and said, ‘‘ Since your majesty is so kind, let me say, if it be not entailed 
upon my nephew, Astley, whom .[ have adopted and educated, it will lose 
much of its value.’ He immediately said, ‘‘ It shall be made out as you 
wish.” He afterwards, in six months, sent mea beautiful epergne, for which 
he gave the plan himself, and which cost him five hundred guineas. 





In conclusion, we merely observe that, although Sir Astley com- 
menced life with a strong tendency to extreme democratical notions, 
yet the baronet’s opinions not only made a halt, but took such a turn, 
that he came to cherish a deep veneration for ancient institutions, 
so as even to be apprehensive that the London University boded 
danger and was unsound in its principles. 





Art. X.—The Patrician's Daughter: A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
Fourth Edition. By J. W. Marston. Mitchell. 


Havine at the time of its publication reviewed the first edition of 
this tragedy, our present object is not so much to canvass the merits 
of the work, as to offer some few observations on the controversy 
which it has excited. ‘The point mooted by Mr. Marston's drama, 
as our readers are probably aware, is the capacity and suitability of 
the present for tragic illustration; whether in contemporary life may 
be found materials of passion and incident, worthy of commemor2= 
tion in the most stately form of poetry, and calculated, like the lofty 
themes of old, to solemnize the m‘nd, and to soften the heart. So 
far as the public is concerned, the proposition was triumphantly 
affirmed on the Arst night of representation. It was never our lot to 
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witness greater enthusiasm, or demonstrations of delight more ap- 
parently sincere, than were displayed on this occasion. It is true 
that the author owes much of his triumph to the representatives of 
his leading characters. Nothing could be more nobly conceived, or 
more powerfully delineated, than the part of Mordaunt by Mr. 
Macready. ‘The subdued earnestness of his love, which works by a 
fascination so gradual as almost to blind the subject of it to the 
power of its operation,—a love trembling with its own intensity ; 
the crushing sense of his wrong, when he believes devotion so ardent 
to have been excited and fostered for the mere gratification of a 
scornful humour; the almost inspired energy of the revenge which 
he executes, under the self-deluded conviction that he is the minister 
of justice ; the grandeur of the mournful yet proud lowliness which 
he exhibits when his purpose is consummated; and the paralysing 
effects of a too late remorse, were revelations worthy of a genius as 
profound in its discrimination of human motives and feelings, as im- 
pressive in their portraiture. Nor can too much praise be awarded 
to the Mabel of Miss Helen Faucit. There was a spell, a subtle 
and spiritual charm 1 in her early scenes, which might well account for 
the fervour of Mordaunt’s passion, ar -d which materially contributed 
to render an act, the least rapid in dramatic action of the whole play, 
one of its most interesting features. ‘The swect and delicate appre- 
ciation by which, she seized and realised every—even the most 
minute—poetical sentiment, was received by the audience as a full 
compensation for the comparatively slow movement of this part of 
the story. Nor can we omit to recordher pure and unstrained pathos 
in the closing scene,—a pathos which stole upen the heart, rather 
than smote it, and drew forth tears with a witchery so subtle, that 
few could repress the tribute. We allude more particularly to the 
excellence of the acting, because, to our mind, it rather confirms than 
detracts from the principle affirmed in this play—that the present 
possesses all the elements of tragic interest. If in the more familiar 
events and aspects of contemporaneous life, there had been aught 
inherently opposite to the spinit of tragedy, then we contend tha 
the very excellence with which the design was embodied would only 
the more prominently have exhibited the d isharmony between the 
tragic principle itself, and the media through which it was at- 
tempted to be developed. If, for example, modern costumes were 
essentially repugnant to intense passion, then, in precise proportion 
to the power with which the passion was cxpressed, would be this 
absurdity of the contrast between it and the incongruous externali- 
ties of dress. 

The success of this play with the public, was, we have said, de- 
cisive. But the opponents of Mr. Marsten’s theory were not to be 
daunted by the verdict which the pcpular feeling returned. Routed 
on the grounds of results, the hostile crities betook themselves to the 
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more metaphysical position of causes, and loudly affirmed that 
although the experiment had succeeded, it ought to have failed. 
Feelings were touched, and enthusiasm stirred; true,—but not 
(quoth the impervious adversary), by the right means. In fine, the 
heart and mind of the multitude were vitiated, diseased, artificial ; 
while the infallible censor preserved by miracle from infection, ap- 
peals from the recorded decision of thousands, and cries, “ HEAR 
Human Nature!” 

And now let us arrange and investigate, in their order, the princi- 
pal @ priori objections to our author's doctrine. 

They may be classified as follows :— 

Firstly, Tragedy requires the illusion of the ideal, which the 
familiar character of the present destroys. 

Secondly, That the events and emotions of the present are not 
sufficiently stirring and dignified for tragic purposes. 

Thirdly, That poctic diction is unsuited to the expression of ex-. 
isting passion and incident. 

In considering the first of these propositions, we ask ourselves 
whether the idea/ is necessarily limited to the past ; whether the Shaks- 
perian drama is a literal transcript, or an ideal delineation, of the 
times and persons which it embodies; whether the elder drama is 
rendered ideal to us by the mere mellowing influence of years; or 
whether the poetic mind sealed on that drama its ideality at the 
moment of its creation? Let us cite the tragedy of “ King John,” 
in illustration of our meaning. Is he the literal historical coward 
and vsurper of his day; or is he the historical person eleveted and 
idealized to tragic greatness by the spirit of Shakspeare? That 
the poet’s “ John” differs widely from the John of history, is 
almost too obvious to require affirmation. What then are we to say ? 
—that Shakspeare invented a monarch in opposition to the historic 
record ?—No; but that the meagre materials furnished by chronicle 
and tradition, hinted to the bard’s mind the poetical truth; that 
where others had seen facts, he apprehended motives, and ascended 
from the effects of human action to the principles in which they origi- 
nate. From his perception of individual, and his sympathy with uni- 
versal man, the poet framed a king who transcended history, without 
contradicting it. In all the creations of poets, especially in those of 
the greatest, this same principle is obvious. The conceptions of the 
bard are derived from his own deep and manifeld sympathies both of 
heart and mind ; and not from a laborious imitation of the superfi- 
cies of passion and character as cxhibited in the habitsand peculiarities 
of society. There can be no question that conventionalities, com- 
monplace customs, and insignificant, even ludicrous features, ap- 
pertained to the respective ages of “Julius Cesar,” “‘ Macbeth,” 
and * Richard the Second ;” but does the poet think the introduc- 
tion of such features essential to a true picture of life 2? By no means. 
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He knows that the drama is the history of man, not a register of 
habits; and although the poet will adopt such special forms as the times 
of his story may furnish, he will elevate those very forms to the 
level of his human conception. [is object is not so much te des- 
cribe the doings of men, as the feelings of man; and it will frequently 
happen that the more minutely correct the delineation of apparent 
life, the further removed is that illustration from the spiritual truth, 
from the genuine life of humanity. Who ever encountered in real 
life such a grave-digger as the merry sophist, who dug the grave of 
the fair Ophelia ? What fortunate wanderer through summer forests 
fell in with an actual flesh-and-blood Rosalind ? Kastcheap denies all 
knowledge of the Falstaff Shakspeare created, and Verona has no 
remembrance of Juliet. You may search the tribes of Israel in 
vain for a Shylock, who vents his rage and his wrongs in a public 
thoroughfare, and rouses the streets of Venice with his indignant 
agonies. Oh! Shakspeare, is it the wont of merchants to rave thus 
in public streets? And since thou hast given us a street in Venice, 
why not give us also the passengers, the traffic — the reality of a 
street ? 

If, then, these creations have no prototype in the actual, whence 
have they acquired so established a charm on the imagination 
and the feelings? From their ideal truth the mind as distinctly 
asserts their verity as do the senses that of any external object. 

We see, then, that the ideal is not the effect of time, but the ope- 
ration of the poetical principle, that no man—no circumstance—no 
age is ideal independent of poetry ; and that dramatic truth of deli- 
neation is so far above the test of literal fact, and that the bard may 
with advantage to the force and the mental reality of his scenes, 
violate the probabilities and rules of society and custom. We will 
now add, that wherever the poetical principle is exercised, there is 
the ideal—wherever the ideal, there is human action and emotion in 
its inherent dignity, and wherever these are the theme, there, also, 
may the language of poetry be most appropriately employed. Thus 
we reply to the opponents of, at least, a worthy endeavour. If we 
have succeeded in refuting their first objection, the following ones, 
which depend upon it, are involved in its fall. 

Our previous observations may throw some light upon the sort of 
criticism to which, in some quarters, (and we rejoice to believe they 
are not numerous) this tragedy has been exposed. Ha. gr. In the 
fourth act, where Mordaunt recounts to the assembled guests, the 
scorn, the injustice, the agony which he has endured ; the betrayal of 
his hopes, the duplicity and falsehood of Lydia, these lines occur :— 


MorpDaunt. 


’Twas not my vanity that thus construed 
These signs of tenderness; the Lady Lydia 
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Noted their import ; nay, with earnestness, 
Not willing then our union, besought me 
To quit the castle, and though afterwards 
She gave herself the lie— 


PIERPOINT. 
Audacious !— 


Lyp1a (interrupting. ) 


Nay ! hear him, for although we have no wedding, 
We'll have the mirth of one. 


; MorDAuntT. 
Though afterwards she gave herself the lie! 


“What!” exclaims one sapient critic, ‘‘ give a lady the lie 2” 
“* Twice and publicly,” adds a second, with a meaning shrug and a 
look of exquisite horror, to convey his notion of May-fair suscepti- 
bility. ‘ An officer present, and permit it!” cries a third, with an 
indignant start, speaking volumes for his sense of honour, and his ap- 
titude to defend it. Poor poet! who hast only the truth of passion 
to justify thy ill-breeding. Pity that etiquette cannot be taught to 
breaking hearts, that Othello should have been so ungentlemanly to 
Desdemona, and that Hamlet should have violated all filial obser- 
vances in wringing the conscience of the guilty Gertrude. 

It is not, we have said, our present intention to review this rf 
We may, however, notice that the present edition is considerably 
enlarged, and is perhaps the most striking specimen of the author's 
additions; we extract the concluding sce ne:— 


MABEL. 


What words are these ? I came here to forbid 
Vain supplication to a haughty heart, 

And lo! I find one meek and penitent! 

And thou dost love me, Mordaunt ? 


MorDAUNT. 


Love thee, Mabel! 

My care-worn heart revives at sight of thee, 
And hoards the life ’t was weariness to keep. 
How now? Thou tremblest, sweet ! 


MABEL. 


Love! aid me to my chair, 
My streugth is failing fast, I am as one 
Who has striven hard to distance grief, and gained 
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The goal before her ; my strength but sufficing 
To win the triumph! Mordaunt, I shall die 
With thy love for my chaplet, and in peace! 


NMorRDAURXT. 


And thou wilt léve in peace for many years! 
( Aside) What demon gives my fear-struck heart the 


MABEL. 


I’ve much to say, and but brief time to-speak it, 
Thou knowest now I love thee; but thou canst not-— 
Thou canst not tell how deeply. ‘That our lips 
Should so belie our hearts! Couldst thou read mine 


MorpDaAunNtT. 


Or thou read mine— the thoughts of agony 
Remorse sears on it with a brand of fire ! 


MaBEL. 


Oh! couldst thou know, how often in my walks 
My soul drank gladness, from the thought that thou 
Wouldst share them with me, and the beautiful 
Grow brighter as thy voice interpreted 

Its hidden loveliness—-and our fire-side ! — 

How | should greet thee from the stormy roar 

Of public conflict, kneel beside thy chair, 

And cause thee bend thine eyes on mine, until 
Thy brow expanded, and thy lips confess’d 

The blessedness of home. 


Morpbaunt. 


Home, say’st thou? Slome ! 
Ilome '—That means GRAV u. 


MABEL. 


My fate is gentler, love! 
Than I had dared to hope. I shall not Jive 
Iincircled by thine arms; but I may die so! 


Mornpaunt. 
I cannot bear it! Qh, I cannot bear it ! 
» | 


Kool! not to know the vengeance of forgiveness. 


Tue Ear (to Morpaunt.) 


You see, sir, the wound is deep enough! 
( Mordaunt, orercome by emotion, relires to a chair anda sits. ) 





jie ? 
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Maset (taking the Eart’s hand.) 


Nay, speak not harshly, for in noble minds 
Error is suffering, and we should soothe 
The breast that bears its punishment within, 
Tell him that you forgive him! Do not pause,— 
Stint not the affluent affection now, 
That hitherto outran my need in granting !— 
All dimly floats before me,—while I yet 
Can hear his voice, tell me, that you forgive him.— 
(In the earnestness of her entreaty she has gradually raised herself from 
the couch, and now stands erect. ) 


Tue Eart. 
Ido! I do! ( Mabel sinks upon the couch. ) 
MABEL. 
Now, take him............ to your arms, 


And call him............Son! 
(To Mordaunt) Edgar !....We die to live. 


Morpaunt. 


Where’s the moral, 
When thus the virtuous perish, and the proud 
Who smote them to the earth live on? You'll say 
There is no justice here, but you are wrong, 
Life is sometimes the curse, my Lord, not Death ! 
There’s no curse here—( Pointing to Mabel). 
You see I moralize, 
Discreetly and with calmness! Ha! ha! ha! 
(Laughs hysterically. ) 
Tue Ear. 


Your punishment almost atones your sin! 

To us, the world henceforth presents no lure, 

And bear life, we must invoke the aid 

Of solemn contemplation, Christian love, 

And to every grace that meetens man for heaven. 

A holy calm is on me; anger dead. 

Come to my arms—(to Mabel)—1 thus obey thy will, 
Mabel! dost hear me call him ?—Come, my son ‘ 


Morpaunt (kneeliny and bursting into tears.) 


My father! 
MaBEL. 


I am happy...........+ Very happy.—(Dies.) 


Dramatically speaking, this tragedy is not without obvious defects, 
some of them important; yet naturally incident to a first effort. In 
VoL. I. (1843) No. I. Z 
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the earlier acts, the progress of the story is slow; and the scene 
wants that animated appearance, which the skilful introduction of 
mere characters would have supplied. We perceived, too, that in 
these scenes, the interest was too unvaried; and. required the relief 
of gaiety and humour. We are now speaking of the drama in its 
relation to the stage. Perhaps, simply considered as a poem, which 
may be laid down and resumed at pleasure, its transitions from the 
lighter to the deeper shades of passion, give sufficient diversity. But 
whatever the defects of the play, they do but afford additional evi- 
dence of th¢ truth of the principles it recognizes. Cordially do we 
thank Mr. Macready for the part which he has taken in the dev elope- 
ment of this experiment. ‘That the ideal and the poetical is to be 
worshipped in the present, is a truth, the importance of which’is not 
confined to the drama. The scepticism that discredits contemporary 
greatness, prevents it. The ideal is only unmanifested, or rather un- 
apprehended, because it is unreverenced. We thank Mr. Macready, 
then, for his assertion of a great truth—the truth, perhaps, most 
required by the age. That in spite of the doubts of those who rely 
on mere precedent, and the sneer of those who discern but the com- 
monplace aspect of their age, he should have produced this tragedy, 
—is consistent with those honourable exertions which he has made for 
the drama,—exertions which will rank him with posterity, not only 
as the noble illustrator, but as one, through whose instrumentality 


of his art, new developements and perceptions of that art were given 
to the world. 





Art. XII.—The Last Year in China, to the Peace of Nanking: 
as sketched in Letters to his Friends. By a Field Officer, actively 
employed in that country. Longman. 


Our conflict in Affehanistan has given birth to a far larger list of 
volumes than our Chinese expedition ; while those relative to the 
flowery land have, for the most part, been books of moderate size 
and modest pretension. The Field Officer’s work does not prove an 
exception to this welcome state of matters,—being brief, but satis- 
factory, so far as it professes to go, and very pleasant besides, whether 
tone, or talent and observation are to be regarded. The writer pos- 
sesses also a piquant, but the reverse of an ill-natured humour; and 
although frequently as familiar in manner as if he chatted to you as 
an old acquaintance at your own fire-side, he never oversteps the 
boundaries of courtesy or of correct taste. 

The letters—for the book pretends to no higher character—consist 
of communications to the Field Officer’s private friends in England, 
or other in India, and relate to such matters as any observant person 
connected with the expedition might gather for memoranda, or for 
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the entertainment of his correspondents, and as any one in high com- 
mand mightspeak of, without divulging secrets, or even going deeply 
into the policy of the war, or the “mode of its conduct. Still, the 
acute reader will find abundance in the present pages to engage re- 
flection with regard to the conflict and its issues, and to suggest 
speculative ‘rains of thought concerning our probable relations with 
the Chinese for the future. 

It cannot be denied that although in the meanwhile the British 
Plenipotentiary has obtained from ‘the Celestials whatever terms his 
discretion prompted him to dictate, our relations with the jealous and 
flowery people stand in such a ticklish posture, and will have to be 
maintained amid so many delicacies and difficulties as to suggest 
fears. How, for instance, is the smuggling of opium from India to 
China to be checked? Will the opening of four. new ports for our 
trade conducé to this end, and render prohibition effectual practically ? 
But a report has reached this country that Sir Henry Pottinger had 
promised to the Emperor, in order to get the treaty confirmed the 
sooner, to prohibit English vessels importing the drug to any of 
the five ports named in the preliminary arrangement. Now, this 
measure will amount to our establishing a coast- guard to prevent 
the traffic; and surely this would not only be a most obtrusive in- 
terference, but be sure to become worse than an entire failure, in so 
far as repression is concerned; while the misunderstandings that 
wouldensue from the impotency of any such maritime police, would 
daily grow more inextricable, and the jealousy of the Chinese authori- 
ties more bitter. It appears that the course to be pursued by us, on 
the contrary, is the maintenance of a moderate and unmeddling, but 
firm and intelligible policy ; leaving it to time and to the quick dis- 
cernment of the Chinese themselves, to appreciate our superiority to 
them in the arts of peace, and the transactions of commerce, just as 
they have been made already smartly to feel what we are in the 
practice of war. In confirmation of this view, let the Field Officer’s 
representation be cited of the effects of the English triumphs at 
the time he wrote, or rather, we should say, when his letters received 
those corrections and additions which the issues of the war enabled 
him to make to first impressions. He thus expresses himself: 


The English will henceforth be respected in China as elsewhere, and they 
will never again deem it necessary to submit to degradation or ill treatment 
to obtain the highest commercial advantage. These must be the results of 
theexpedition, for us. For the Chinese there will be liberty and enlighten- 
ment, if they have virtue and sense enough to know and use their power. 
What respect can they continue to have for their own government, when 
theycompare it toours? Their chiefs rely on treachery, bribes, and assasina- 
tion. The English are only dreadful as open enemies. How can the 
Chinese continue to believe in the power of their “‘ great Emperor,” when 
a few thousand of what he styles barbarians (but they know better) set him 
ZR 
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so easily at defiance, and take and retain his towns at pleasure. An immense 
revolution of opinion must be fast working here. Many Chinese boys in our 
service are already ashamed of their countrymen as compared with ours, and 
could not be prevented from cutting off their own tails themselves ; though 
this has hitherto been considered a most degrading punishment. 


The revolution of opinion spoken of in regard to military prowess, 
must have made r rapid strides since the victor y of Sykee; for, after 
this event, certain official documents were found, that threw a 
curious licht on the schemes that had been concocted by the child- 
ishly-cunning people, in as far as war was concerned, for the over- 
throw and destruction of the “outer barbarian.” One sage John 
Chinaman, advises his brethren ‘to fight with the sword alone, to 
advance by files and take off the barbarian heads, and then leave 
room for another file to advance and take as many more.” An in- 
ducement in the shape of a rich bribe is offered to Sir Hugh Gough, 
in order to bring about a most unconditional surrender. ‘ ‘Even your 
posterity will share in this.” And then how affectionate and friendly 
and coaxing the hint to our people, that ‘after so long an absence, 
at so great a distance, your mothers and sisters must be longing for 


your return.” But now to give some notices of Chinese warfare : 
begin with these,— 


Search having been made for a soldier of the 49th who was missing, his 
body (in consequence of information given to Mr. Gutzlaff) was found in a 
house not many yards from head-quarters. He had been murdered in 
bread daylight, strangled, bound, and bagged with the view of being carried 
over the walls at night. He was servant to one of the officers, and a very 
powerfulman. . . . . . <A young sailor of H. M. S. “ Columbine,” 
having strayed from his boat, was seized with violence and nearly carried 
off ; he escaped, however, by the sudden and unexpected use of his knife on 
the kidnappers, and joined his comrades who were not far off. The villains 
escaped, but their boat with cords and a bag was found in a neighbouring 
canal. This is truly a celestial, enlightened, and flowery empire, where they 
carry on war by such grand means as bagging the enemy. They are keen 
sportsmen and are becoming very expert. About the same time another 
marine was carried off at Chinhae, as also a blackcook. . . . . The 
irdignation of both officers and men here, against the Chinese, is very 
great and very natural. Iam glad that our chief does not partake of it, 
but judges as coolly of the business as all of us on reflection shall do a few 
years or even months hence. Nevertheless, I take good care of myself, for 
it must be no joke to be bagged and made game of for these rascally Man- 
darins, whether we be killed or kept alive in cages. I regard every ill- 
looking Chinaman in Ningpo, as a pheasant or partridge may be supposed 
to eye a keen sportsman; except, that unless the odds were very great, 
flight would, in my case, hardly be proper. If the Fokies (as we call them) 
look grave, we say, “See the sulky villain.” If, on the cther hand, they 
smile, we exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, the hypocrites! they smile now, but how quietly 
they would bag you if they dared.” If, lastly, they avoid us or run away, 
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it is, “* After them, they know their guilt, or they would not be afraid.” In 
addition to this, some of the soldiers, and especially the followers, if no 


officer is by, purchase of things at their own prices, and beat and ill-treat 
poor Fokey. 


Foky, be it borne in mind, is the Chinese word for friend, and 
was with the British the common appellation of all the natives. 
This of the affair at Ningpo: 


The horrors of war first struck me when the enemy had ceased firing, . . 
for I was then not aware that it was the General himself who, at the head 
of the 49th, had carried the larger encampment. Two British sailors and 
a soldier, about fifty yards apart from each other, formed the points of a tri- 
angle, in which six or eight Chinese were running helpless about over the 
paddy fields, some disarmed and others with swords in their hands. Our 
three men were loading and firing at them as coolly as if they were crows, 
and bayoneting to death those who fell wounded. I endeavoured to stop 
them, but they paid no attention to me. A soldier who was following me 
in search of his regiment took a shot himself, and said to me, “if we don’t 


kill them now, Sir, they will fight us again, and we shall never finish 
the war. 


Next attend to the capture of Chinkeangfoo: 


When the town was taken, the author, who was nearly dying of thirst, 
broke into some houses and drank a quantity of cold tea; but his thirst 
was not half appeased when he heard there was a well of beautiful water in 
the neighbourhood. He hastened to try it. Never had he quaffed any 
thing more delicious. He recommended it to his friends. The well was 
universally extolled ; and it was not, I believe, till the following morning, 
that nine bodies of women and children were found, which had been thrown 
into it, when the enemy despaired of success. 

The interior of the Tartar part of the town stank of mortality for many 
days after the capture. There were also many dead in the small houses in 
the suburbs. On one occasion, on looking into a low little tent made of 
mattings, the author saw a corpse hanging by what appeared like a piece of 
twisted linen. The knees of the corpse were bent, the toes were on 
the ground. Such was the more than Roman resolution of our hitherto 
despised foes. 


Notices of the river Yang-tse-keang will be acceptable: 


Unless the Mississippi and Missouri are to be considered as one river, 
then, the Amazon being the first, the Yang-tse-Keang is the second river 
in the world in point of length. 

If you consider, however, the countless canals whch it supplies with 
water, to keep under constant irrigation the surrounding country, the com- 
merce which it carries on its breast, the fruitfulness displayed on its banks, 
where the richness of the foliage and the greenness of the herbage are quite 
astonishing ; if, lastly, you add the depth and volume of its waters, it has 


some claims, I conceive, to the very first place among the rivers of the 
globe. 
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In going up the river, nautically speaking, the left, geographically the 
right bank of the river, is the most picturesque side. The ranges of hills 
were frequently quadruple, the nearest sweeping down gracefully and gra- 
dually towards the river. The other side for a long way is very flat. 

The neat little villages were frequently, if not generally, placed in an 
angle formed by a canal and the great river. The villagers as we passed 
crowded towards the mouth of their canals. Great, doubtless, was their 
astonishment at the noble, and, to them, novel sight of a British fleet of war- 
ships and transports, the latter glistening with scarlet. None of these men 
had ever seen a ship more powerful or larger than a Chinese junk of war. 
No greater astonishment would probably have been felt by a pigmy of yore, 


at first view of any of the giants, “men of renown,” who lived in “ those 
days.” 


We conclude with less serious matters, but such as lend an insight 
into social life and national character, the Field Officer’s sketches of 


these things being remarkably clever. This of portrait painters is 
good : . 


Chinese artists abound. Some—the pupils of Chinnery—are very re- 
spectable performers. Lunquah is the first; but he is gone to Canton. 
They take accurate likenesses, and will make copies of paintings to resemble 
the originals to such a degree that none but an artist can tell the difference. 
They don’t know how to flatter yet ; but English dollars will one day teach 
them that profitable art. 

A lady at Macao was having her portrait drawn. As the work proceeded, 
she expressed her strong dissatisfaction at the performance. “ Spose,”’ said 
the painter, ‘* you smile a little: he lookee better.” ’T'was vain ; for when 
the ‘‘ pigeon” was done, the indignation of the fair one was so great and so 
disagreeably expressed, that the irritated artist naively exclaimed, “ If hand- 


some face no got, how handsome face can make?” English artists could 
teach him. 


The word pigeon, we are told in a note, is Anglo-Chinese for bus7- 
ness,—a word which the flowery people cannot pronounce. ‘ The 
constant use of the former between the Chinese and English is one 
of the drollest things which first strikes a stranger.” 

This of Chinese ladies’ nails: 


Not long before the evacuation of Ningpo, a report was brought very early 
one morning to Mr. Gutzlaff, that the head of his Chinese police, who 
resided about a quarter of a mile from head quarters, had disappeared, as 
also one of his wives, while the other lay murdered in the house. Mr. 
Gutzlaff, a soldier, and myself, proceeded to inspect the house, to see if we 
could trace any signs of the murdering kidnappers. We found the woman 
lying on the floor with her throat cut. She had been dead some hours. 
While looking at her, I observed what appeared like thin brown slips of 
bamboo loosely fastened round her wrists ; and remarked to Mr. G. how 
singular it was that they should have found it necessary to bind her. But 
he exclaimed “‘ those areher nails ;” and true enough it was, as I found when 
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I looked close. It appears that fine ladies are in the habit when going to 
bed of softening their nails in warm water, and then winding them round 
their wrists to prevent their being injured. Thi¢ phcenomonon is not so 
wonderful when you consider that five long nails are to be thus secured on 
each fair wrist. 


Last of all take a sketch of the interior of a temple, and what is 
not less important, a testimony to the credit of the 55th: 


One goddess, of huge proportions, has a small puppet in its arms. Indeed 
this group of half-painting and half-sculpture reminded me of the Madonna 
de la San Sisto at Dresden ; not, however, from the beauty of its execu- 
tion. The whole building had a Roman Catholic appearance. The gods 
and goddesses were much carved, and were inlaid as if all the colours of the 
rainbow had been taxed, and some more. The best statues were simply 
carved (out of wood, I suppose) and richly gilt. Some of these were really 
well done. We supposed they represented the sages of China. They had 
Chinese countenances, and many of them appeared to be expounding like 
orators. Of the gods, I can call to mind two monsters sitting ; one with a 
lyre, and one with a huge drawn swordin his hand. Our friend of the lyre 
was anything but an Apollo in appearance; and though he smiled, it was 
in such sort as to disgust rather than please. The swordsman had huge 
round eyes, and looked very savage indeed. 

In one of the court-yards in front of the temple, we ascended to look at a 
large bell. There are many larger in England; but this was very hand- 
somely carved in the Chinese fashion. 

We also saw at the joss-house a school of literati (apparently) sitting at 
along table. Most of them were middle-aged men. They had a president, 
who beat time with a stick on a scarlet thing not very unlike the top of a 
huge skull, while the rest followed him in a monotonous sing-song perusal 
of some work, all having small pamphlets in their hands. They did not 
take much notice of my fellow-passengers and myself. 

Though part of the 55th were quartered for nearly six weeks in this 
temple, we could not observe that any damage had been done even to the 
gilded sages above noticed ; a fact greatly to the credit of British discipline. 





NOTICES. 
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Art. XIII.—The Prophet of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. H. 
Caswa Lt, M.A. 


_ Tue Prophet of the Nineteenth Century; or, the Rise, Progress, and 
tresent State of the Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints,” our readers will ob- 
Seve, is the production of the same rev. gentleman, the Professor of 
Divnity in Kemper College, Missouri, whose ‘‘ Three Days at Nauvoo” 
was aade by us the subject of an article a few months back. The present 
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work is on a larger scale, and the result of further inquiry, as well as of 
deeper reflection, forming a handsome volume; but what is of more im- 
portance, containing one of the most extraordinary stories that ever had 
amply ascertained facts for a subject, and exceeding anything which imagi- 
nation could have concocted. The rise, progress, and present state of the 
‘* Latter Day Saints, certainly furnish an example of truth being more 
wonderful than fiction. But what an appalling truth is it! and what an 
illustration of the monstrous credulity and gullibility of mankind! That 
upwards of one hundred thousand persons are at this moment, counting 
those in Great Britain as well as America, so far misled by an ignorant, un- 
educated, gross, and debauched blackguard, by name Joe Smith, as to be- 
lieve him to be an inspired person, and to be favoured with daily direct com- 
munications with heaven, staggers one’s mind, and must be regarded as only 
less miraculous than the fact would be if the gift of prophecy were really 
conferred in the nineteenth century on any of the human race. What are 
we to say to the statement, that in the course of last year about 5,000 per- 
sons set sail from Liverpool to lay themselves at the feet of this grovelling 
wretch, these emigrants being for the most part in comfortable circumstancs, 
and few of them, we may safely presume, unschooled? But there are other 
marvels connected with Mormonism ; for, according to recent intelligence, 
Joe and his infatuated followers are threatening to resist the authorities of 
the State of Illinois, where they have founded their city. But we have not 
yet done with the wonders; for must it not be set down amongst the 
strangest instances of ignorance, that even in England, multitudes of intel- 
ligent people are still uninformed with regard to the existence of this 
rapidly-increasing sect, while another multitude of worthy people appear to 
treat the story with indifference? It is now to be hoped, however, that the 
public mind will be aroused to the frightful and perilous enormity, and that 
Mr. Caswall’s narrative and representations will receive the grave attention 
that the subject, which he so earnestly and becomingly handles, merits. As 
a story, indeed, few books can yield anything more exciting, the hero of it 
being one of the expertest of swindlers, and offering such a variety of in- 
cidents, vicissitudes, and inventions, as sustain the interest, with the power 
of a skilfully constructed romance to the close of the volume, when the 
reader’s mind necessarily falls back upon itself in profound cogitation, or 
looks forward with awe and fearful foreboding with regard to the social and 
moral results threatened by the ‘* Latter-Day Saints.” 

Having laid before our readers, on the appearance of Mr. Caswall’s former 
publication, an account of some of the more striking passages in the history 
of the ‘* Prophet of the Nineteenth Century,” it is not necessary that we 
go into the larger and more particular narrative now before us. We quote 
one passage belonging to the conduct of the early converts, which will con- 
vey some idea of the extravagance to which they carry their antics and 
delusions, there being an allusion also to deeds of darker hue than can pro- 
perly come under the designation of antics, or anything that is only mon- 


strously ridiculous. 


‘Many would fall upon the floor, where they would lie for a long tme 
apparently lifeless. The fits usually came on during or after their prye!- 
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meetings, which were held nearly every evening. Some, in imitation of the 
prophet, employed magic stones, through which they professed to see, and 
to describe not only the persons, but the dress and employment of people 
hundreds of miles distant. Their conduct grew more and more eccentric 
and absurd, till they resembled a party of Bacchanalians. Sometimes they 
imitated the wild modes of Indian warfare, such as knocking down, scalping, 
and tearing out the bowels of the victims. At the dead hour of night they 
ran through the fields and over the hills in pursuit of balls of fire, which 
they declared they beheld in the atmosphere. Sometimes they mounted on 
the stumps of trees, and while absorbed in visions, they plunged into the 
waters of baptism, or harangued the imaginary multitude by which they 
thought themselves surrounded. Others fell into a trance, and having con- 
tinued apparently lifeless for a long time, awoke to relate what they had 
learned respecting the future glory of the saints, and the destruction of the 
unbelieving. Sometimes their faces, bodies, and limbs were violently dis- 
torted and convulsed, until they fell prostrate on the ground. ‘Three of 
the young converts pretended to have received a commission to preach 
from the skies, after having first leaped in the air as high as they could. 
All these performances were believed to emanate from the spirit of God.” 


We have already alluded to the opposition which is threatened by the 
Mormons to the State in which they have founded, built, and fortified a city. 
Joe, as Lieutenant-General, had been entrusted by the authorities of I]li- 
nois with cannon, for the purpose of vindicating the laws. Now, these very 
engines he is preparing to turn against the givers; having in many and 
flagrant ways transgressed against all that is regular and necessary. He has 
even had the audacity to institute a secret band, whose office it was to mur- 
der whoever should become obnoxious to the leaders, in respect of conduct 
or doctrine. But to Mr. Caswall’s volume we must direct all who desire to 
read of thousands of equally audacious and strangely successful methods 
and measures in the history of Mormonism ; for nowhere can a more curious 
array of circumstances, or more astounding results be met with. 





Art. XIV.—An Essay on Punctuation ; with incidental remarks on Punctu- 
ation. By F. Francition, Solicitor. 


Tuer: is originality in this Essay. It contains first a history of punctua- 
tion; after which we have this view elaborately urged,—that the period, 
colon, semicolon, and comma, are not stops, but parts of the sentence. They 
are of service, in that they enable the reader more readily to comprehend 
the meaning of a sentence; which, if properly constructed, would almost 
point itself ; for, if otherwise, although the author’s meaning may be gathered, 
and it may be clear what he intended to say, yet he should have reconstructed 
the composition, rather than havetjrusted to the punctuation as the means of 
giving perspicuity to what he has written. This is a useful and suggestive 
view, and it is well developed and enforced by the author, who has brought 
a legal precision to the illustration of his principle. 
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Art. XVII.—The Autobiography of Henrich Stilling ; late Aulic Counsellor 
to the Grand Duke of Baden, §c. 


A cueEAp edition of a book that has been pronounced by competent judges, 
to be the most delightful one that can be named in the whole circle of Ger- 
man literature. It is said to have been written at the suggestion of Goethe, 
to whom the life had often been orally related by Stilling. While as a story 
it is as natural and powerful as anything John Bunyan has written, de- 
tailing extraordinary efforts and incidents in search oflearning, it presents 
a living and vivid picture of peasant-life and character as exhibited in Ger- 
many. It is remarkable that the work should have been so late in finding 
an English dress ; but it is no doubt destined to appear in edition after edi- 
tion, like the most popular books in our language, now that it has been brought 
out at a price so small as to invite every purchaser who has a trifle of pocket- 
money to expend on literature of any class. 





Art. XV.—Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 


Tuts series of Views of “‘ the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other Public 
Buildings of the University and Town of Cambridge, engraved by J. Le 
Keux, from Original Drawings made expressly for the work ; with Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Accounts of the Buildings, &c., by Thomas Wright, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, M.A.,” is now completed. The 
views consist of seventy-six highly-finished steel engravings, and as many 
wood illustrations, besides letter-press matter; forming, when bound up, 
two handsome volumes, and either in an octavo or quarto size, as may suit 
the purchaser. 

To thousands of persons it cannot be necessary to dilate on the merits of 
this elaborate work. The highest praise and in fewest words that can be given 
of it is to say, that the Memorials of Cambridge equal in every point those 
of Oxford ; which alone would have established Mr. Le Keux’s name as 
one of the most enterprising, pains-taking, and accomplished illustrators in 
this age of picture-books. We must speak particularly of the good faith which 
was maintained wtth the public by this work. Not only has it been 
issued with exemplary regularity, but the engravings and every feature of the 
book, whatever department can be mentioned, has been anxiously and 
honestly finished according to whatever promise or pretension the first part 
held out. 

Cambridge, as a subject, does not yield in importance or interest to 
Oxford ; nor canthe possessor of the memorials relating to the latter, con- 
sistently deny to his library those of the sister university. Unquestionably, 
Cambridge offers a rich and teeming field for the pencil as well as for the 
pen; its edifices, its adjacent scenery, and its recollections, combining to 
form ‘themes of unsurpassed interest. With regard to the historical and 
descriptive part of the present publication, we can safely state that it is 
ample, elegantly written, and the result of skilfully-directed research. It is 
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not too much to say, that information is here to be met with, that was never 
before made public, arid which seems not to have been previously accessible. 
The artistic illustrations cannot be too highly recommended. In fact, these 
have features which are rare, compared with the most esteemed engravings 
of the day. We must particularly notice the distinctness and reality, so to 
speak, of the plates. The eye rests on perfect forms, and instantly detects 
the exact characteristics of the buildings, with their precise and individual 
appendages ; instead of being confounded by means of fanciful lights and 
shadows, or being bewildered amid imaginary treesand shrubs. Altogether 
it is a true as well as a beautiful work, and worthy of the celebrated and 
venerable objects which it professes to exhibit. We must not dismiss the 
publication without mentioning that the last part of all contains a plan of 
the University and Town of Cambridge, that has the merits which charac- 
terise the other portions, and which appears to us to be a model of minute- 
ness and distinctness. In a word, this is a sterling book; one of much 
labour, and that must have cost Mr. Le Keux great anxiety and expense, 
although published at a low price; the proprietor, no doubt, confidently 
trusting to a continuous sale, and having laboured to be permanently useful, 
as well as to gratify the lovers of art:—a book to be studied and 
admired. It is appropriately dedicated to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Chancellor of the University. 





Art. XVI.—Night and Day Thoughts. 


A votuME of poems,—there being one in blank verse, called ‘‘ Home and 
its Duties,’’—a prosaic and familiar title, besides a lot of sonnets. We have 
spoken of the longer piece as being to a homely tune ; and the author has 
thus far preserved consistency, that he has thrown a very considerable 
amount of readable prose into the regular shape of verse; but there is 
marvellously little poetry in this volume, whether spirit or choice of diction 
be regarded. 








Art. XVII.—Day-Dreams By Cn. Knox. 


Cartain Knox, the author of “ Hardness,” &c., has risen rapidly into re- 
pute, and seems determined to sustain his literary character by the variety 
as well as abundance of his efforts. All his works convey to us the charac- 
ter of having been written by one who has full confidence in himself; and 
who at the same time has delight in what he is doing. As a poet he does 
not seem to us to be so original or vigorous as in his novels. Still these 
are very musical effusions, and appear to have had their birth at the moments 
when the moods of mind which they affect to express were actually experi- 
enced. They are sweetly illustrated with twenty engravings by Mason, 
from drawings on wood by H. Warren. In respect of binding, type, &c. 
this yolume vies with the most tasteful of the Annual tribe. 
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XVITI.—TZhe Covenant ; or the Conflict of the Church. With 


other Poems. 


These Poems are chiefly connected with the Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 
land. The Covenant leans to the popular or non-intrusionist side of the 
controversy which is distracting the Kirk. It traces the history of that 
establishment from its foundation to the close of the Stuart dynasty, and 
urges with such considerable spirit and earnestness, passages and eras in its 
conflicts, as will serve to warm and keep alive the zeal of those who resist 
patronage, and stoutly stand up for the supremacy of the general assembly 
in all that regards the spiritual well-being of the people. 





XIX.—The Gift-Book of Poetry ; selected chiefly from Modern 
Authors. 


This is one of the most satisfactory collections of poetry that has been pub- 
lished ; for the selections are not only made with good judgment, but the 
pieces are given in that entire shape, that is not less necessary in point of 
fairness to the poet than to the reader. 





XX.—Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. By C. HotrzarrFe tt. 
Vol. I. Illustrated by upwards of three hundred wood-cuts. 


Mr. Holtzapfell intends to furnish the profession, and also the amateur, in a 
very extensive and elaborate work, with every necessary practical instruc- 
tion for those who apply themselves to the lathe, or are desirous of learn- 
ing what are the various pursuits followed by gentlemen given to mecha- 
nical manipulation. The work is to extend to five volumes; but each 
volume may be purchased separately, and will form a distinct treatise on 
the branch to which it is appropriated; while the first two may satisfy the 
greater number of amateurs. 

The portion before us contaigs a deal of particular information with 
regard to the tools used, and the manner of their use. But a more inter- 
esting part is devoted to an account of the different materials employed in 
turning,—these being taken from the various departments of the natural 
kingdom. We had no idea until looking into this volume, of the interest, 
and the vast variety of matter that attach to its subject. But as we shall 
return to it, and in an article of some length, we have only to state on 
this occasion, that the curious and the ingenious will find ample suggestions 
in the book, for the exercise of their minds and for engaging manipulation. 





XXI.—Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack and National 
Repository, for the year 1843. 


National indeed, as concerns Scotland, and universal if compared with 
other almanacks. It comes forth with every new year with new improve- 
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ments, although it is difficult to conceive how these can be carried farther ; 
whether the amount and variety of information and statistical facts, 
selection, the system of arrangement, the process of cramming into a 
compact volume, without huddling be considered. It is by far the most 
useful annual published ; and it is entertaining withal. It is an indispen- 
sable companion and necessary daily remembrancer, to all who are general 
readers, or who have a generous curiosity. 

There are considerable novelties in this year’s book, the chief of which 
have been suggested and supplied by new legislative enactments, viz. :— 
the laws and provisions of the Income-tax, the New Tariff, and a variety of 
changes relating to the laws of trade. The analysis in this almanack of 
these measures, appears to us to be a very able and carefully executed one, 
and to be as clear to the ordinary reader, as such technical, redundant, and 
involved compositions as acts of parliament can be rendered. 





XXII.—The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of Form. 
~ By D. R. Hay. 


Mr. Hay is ‘‘decorative painter to the queen, Edinburgh ;” but in this 
volume, as well as in a much smaller publication of an earlier date, into 
which we have looked, having for its subject ‘‘ The Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring,” we find ample evidence of a philosophic and original thinker, as 
well as of practical knowledge. The design of the present work is to 
ascertain what are the principles of beauty in form, and to reduce them to 
an exact science,—the theory being that a system of linear harmony is simi- 
lar to that which regulates the arrangement of musical notes, just as the 
harmony of colours bears a relation, and is analogous to the harmony of 
sounds. The accuracy of the principles evolved, and the closeness of the 
analogy, as well as the novelty of the doctrine, appear yet to stand unim- 
peached ; and should the attempt abide the necessary tests, we think that the 
results in architecture and various branches of the fine arts will be marked 
and important ; while the methods of studying them will be much modified 
and facilitated. 
. According to Mr. Hay’s theory, the primary forms are the circle, the 
triangle, and the square; while the secondary are the parallelogram, rhom- 
bus, elipsis, and hexagon. He laysit distinctly down as a fixed truth in the 
principles and analogy, that ‘‘ there can be no perfectly harmonious combina- 
tion of forms in which one of the primaries is wanting ; and that the dis- 
tinctions of harmony, like those of sound and colour, depend upon a pre- 
dominance of one, and asubordination of the other two in the composition.” 
But without a much fuller account of the theory, and specimens of the way 
in which it is worked out and illustrated, a very inadequate idea of its 
ingenuity can be gathered. Perhaps we may on a future occasion return to 
the subject. In the meanwhile, we may mention that Mr. Hay boldly 
goes the length with his analogy of using terms in the course of his problems, 
and a notation in figuring the results, such as are employed in musical science 
and art, expressive of the harmony of form : and this too when talking of such 
architectural marvels and models as the Parthenon and the Pantheon. 
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XXIII.—Soldiers and Sailors. 


A collection of * anecdotes, details, and recollections of naval and militar 
life, as related to his nephews, by an Old Officer ; with more than fifty en- 
gravings on wood, from designs by John Gilbert.”” The work takes the 
form of a dialogue, which is carried on spiritedly, and with a sufficiency of 
knowledge of the events of war, of the principals of discipline, the nature of 
service, and the characters of heroes. We must point the attention of our 
juvenile readers also to the free and easy manner of the “ old officer’ when 
he wishes to point a moral, which he constantly secks to do, delivering 
himself in a veteran-like style. We should say that the passages in war’s 
history have been well chosen, for the purpose of yielding proper lessons and 
very considerable information to youthful inquirers. The wood engravings 
are admirable specimens of this department of art, and tell their story excel- 
lently. In respect of design and execution, they are not surpassed by any- 
thing we have seen of a similar nature. 





Art. XXIV.—Whist: its History and Practice. By an AMATEUR. 


Wuist, till now, was without an historian amongst us; but has at length 
met with a most cordial lover of the subject, and entertaining discourser of 
its merits. The little volume is ful] of curious information ; and although 
minute in its rules and notices, such is the trim of the Amateur, that he de- 
lights while he instructs, and fascinates while he narrates. There is no dri- 
ness in the writing ; and its point is helped out in a singularly fanciful and 
facetious style by the illustrations furnished by Kenny Meadows. ‘The book 
will make new as well as mend old rubber players. The manner of the 
Amateur may be in some measure felt on reading but one or two of his 
historical notices. ‘‘The youth of whist,” says he, ‘like the youth of 
Shakspeare, is involved in obscurity ; it is to be presumed that it attained 
its maturity only by degrees, for so grow all liberal arts; it might originally 
be something like children’s game at odd trick; one age might add one im- 
provement, another expand that improvement more fully, and so on, to the 
peerless and perfect whist * * * We may confidently assert, however, 
that whist, as played by us, or, rather, by our sires and grandsires, was not 
established on a firm footing until the seventeenth century had gone ‘ to join 
the past eternity,’ and the eighteenth had been some little while in almanacks 
and existence ; and that it was not known as a polite game until, at most, 
the last eighty years. Charles Cotton—not he of ‘ Virgil Travestie,’ though 
a contemporary,—in his ‘Complete Gamester,’ printed so early as 1674, 
says that—‘ Ruff and Honours, by some called Slam, and Whist, are games 
so common in England, in all parts thereof, that every child almost, of eight 
years, hath a competent knowledge in that recreation.’ Jn this lively and 
amusing way does the Amateur proceed. We have not, however, the 
means to communicate an equally just notion of the whimsical and merry 
illustrations. The handsome little book, in spite of its jest and fun, is des- 
tined, we should think, to become an authority among whist players, 
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Art. XXVIII.—Stow’s Survey of London, edited by W. J. Toms, Esq. 


Tuts edition is reprinted from that ‘increased with divers rare notes of 
antiquity,” published in 1603 ; and is illustrated by brief but valuable lights 
thrown upon obscure passages, which the industry and intelligence of Mr. 
Thoms has enabled him to collect. He has also prefixed a memoir of 
Master Stow; so that although the most informing edition that has ever 
appeared, at the same time that it is neatly got up, the cost of the book is only 
four shillings,—being one of Whittaker’s series of cheap reprints, and even of 
these the most desirable that has yet been brought out. Where else is there 
so much entertaining history and antiquarian information to be met with, 
even although Stow may not always be a safe guide? And yet he had the 
merit of indefatigable diligence in searching for original documents ; 
whereas most of his successors as historians of London, have only taken up 
that which he and other industrious gleaners have left. 





Art. XXV.— The Book of Scottish Song. Nos. I. to IV. 


‘‘A coLLEcTION of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, ancient 
and modern; with critical and historical notices regarding them and their 
authors.” This is assuredly a remarkable publication,—remarkable for its 
neat and elegant appearance, its beautifully small but readably clear type, 
and the sweetly diversified borders that stretch along the double columns. 
When the whole is published, viz, fourteen numbers at sixpence each, the 
volume, which will be square, may go into a coat-pocket without inconveni- 
ence. We think it right to let the publishers be heard, while, in a few dis- 
tinct sentences, they announce the various claims of this undertaking ; for 
its most remarkable features have not been sufficiently indicated by anything 
yet said; and we cannot in smaller space than has been done for us, give 
the proper explanation. 

‘Such a work, singular as the fact may appear, amid the innumerable 
collection of songs under whieh the press labours, has never yet been laid 
before the public; and this we may say almost without reference to size or 
price; for neither the four-volume publication of Alan Cunningham, printed 
in 1825, nor the judicious collection of Robert Chambers, printed in 1829, 
(the two largest compilations of the kind,) can be considered as very com- 
plete or satisfactory, whether we regard the number of songs quoted, or the 
annotations which accompany them. The character of the type adopted in 
the present work, and the double-columned form of the page, give vast 
scope to the collector, and will enable him to present to the reader, in com- 
paratively little bulk, a larger body of Scottish song than has ever before 
been brought together in one publication—larger, by more than one half, 
both in number of songs and extent of commentary, than any collection 
hitherto published, whatever may be its size or pretensions. At the same 
time, while the amount of its contents shall thus far exceed that of any 
similar compilation of Scottish song, the character of the songs themselves, 
and their respective claims to insertion, shall be carefully considered. A 
song may have a title to our attention or regard, on various grounds :— On 
its antiquity ;—on its character as illustrative of former manners or histori- 
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cal facts ;—on its tune, with which it may be inseparably connected ;—on 
its authorship ; on its literary merits ;—on its general popularity,—or on all 
these, or a portion of these combined. Most collections, from their limited 


nature, cannot embrace the whole points of recommendation here enume- — 


rated, and therefore restrict themselves to certain classes of lyrical composi- 
tion ; so that while one song-book is fitted mainly for the antiquary, another 
addresses itself chiefly to the modern musical amateur. A distinguishing 
feature, however, of the present compilation, will be the universality of its 
range. From its extent, it will be enabled to comprehend the songs both of 
former and present times, and to give (where such exist) the different ver- 
sions of pieces, whether ancient or modern, that may be connected with any 
favourite air.’ 





Art. XXVI.—Mitchell’s Work-Table and Embroidery-Frame Companion. 


Wuart shall I present? are the words often used by husbands, fathers, 
lovers, and mothers, with reference to those who are dear to them; and 
hitherto very difficult to answer. But now the publication of a work, re- 
splendent in beauty of outward ornament, 


** Arabesque and gold, 
And every floral hue,” 


and equally valuable for its contents, set the dilemma at rest. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, has recently published ‘‘ The Work-Table 
and Embroidery-Frame Companion,” comprising the entire round of ac- 
complishments dependent upon the needle, as a glance at the seven divisions 
of the work will show. 1, Fancy Needlework and Embroidery ; 2, Knitting; 
3, Netting; 4, Crochet or Tambour; 5, Domestic Needlework; 6, Tatting ; 
7, Baby’s Wardrobe. This is the only successful attempt at rendering 
the subject interesting as well as intelligible. Not only in respect to the 
descriptive portion, but also the engravings, many in number, are ex- 
planatory as well of the make as the form, and may be referred to in the 
domestic circle and in schools as patterns, and therefore sure and lasting 
guides. Though georgeous, for gilding and harmonious assemblage of 
colour, both the binding and illuminated title are exquisitely chaste; and 
the engraved illustrations are worthy of all praise. Withal, the price, for 
moderation, is really marvellous. ) 


4 





Art. XXVITI.— The Nursery-Rhymes of England, obtained principally from 
Oral Tradition. Second Edition. 


Tuis isjust such a collection of relics as the research and reading of the 
editor, J. O. Halliwell, might be expected to gather and delight over, the 
first impression having been thrown off for the Percy Society. The rhymes 
are arranged under fifteen heads, tales, riddles, jingles, proverbs, lullibies 
charms, games, paradoxes, &c., being titles which indicate the sort of classi- 
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fication observed, and the nature of the pieces. ‘The whole are illustrated 
with much curious and antiquarian learning, displaying at the same time a 
wide range of sound information. These rhymes recal much of the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of childhood, many of them being charged with a 
charming quaintness and a quiet humour; while not a few throw light upon 
the manners and modes of thought of our rude and stout-hearted ancestors. 
But one cannot but wonder how such fancies entered the heads of the 
ladies and nurses of the olden time as live in these ditties. Take one 
specimen ° 


*‘ Of all the birds that ever I see, 
The owle is the fayrest in her degree ; 
For all the day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night comes, away“tties she ! 
Te whit, te whow! 
Sir knave to thou, 
This song is well sung, I make you a vow, 
And he is a knave that drinketh now. 
Nose, nose, nose;nose! * 
And who gave you that jolly red nose? 
Sinamont and ginger, nutmegs and cloves,— 
And that gave me my jolly red nose!” 





ArT. XXVITI.—A Collection of Problems in Illustration of the Principles 
of Theoretical Mechanics. By Witt1am WALTEN, B.A. 


Just such a book as might be expected from a batchelor of arts, who has 
been bred in the meridian of Cambridge ; but at the same time such a col- 
lection as we would as much strive in vain competently to handle, as to 
popularize. It is the furthest possible from being a book for the readers of 
light literature ; it is not even intended for tyros in the study of Statics and 
Dynamics ; for Mr. Walten’s principal aim has been to offer facilities in the 
study of theoretical mechanics to those who have already overcome, at least 
the elementary difficulties of the subject ; presenting a systematic collection of 
problems in illustration of the more important principles of the science, and 
thus also conducing to a practical familiarity with its historical develope- 
ment. Much importance was attached by Leibnitz, D’Allembert, Euler, 
and other great discoverers of the mechanical theories, to the full discussion 
of numerous problems ; but hitherto the want of a systematized collection 
of them perplexed and retarded the student. We are persuaded the void 
will be in a great measure filled by the elaborate and philosophic volume 
before us. If we may venture an opinion as to the style of illustration, we 
should say that it is remarkably neat as well as skilfully free, affording a 
yood specimen of what may be called mathematical eloquence. 

We have referred to the impossibility of rendering theoretical mechanics 
a subject for gratifying a popular interest. And yet there are curiosities 
connected with the study of the science, that would entertain the general 
reader. The problem of the Brachystochrone may be specified. It would 

AA 
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be as unintelligible as Hebrew to the many, were we to introduce Mr. 
Walten’s scientific explanation of what is meant by the learned term; but 
the following particulars are, as far as the anecdote goes, for the apprehension 
of all:—The problem of the Brachystochrone was proposed by John Ber- 
noulli, as a challenge to the mathematicians of the day. Six months was 
the time allotted for its solution. Leibnitz was immediately successful, and 
communicated his good fortune, by letter, to Bernoulli, who, in conformit 
with the desire of Leibnitz, consented to prorogue the term of the challenge 
to the following Easter, the results obtained by himself and Leibnitz being 
suppressed for that interval. A programme was accordingly published at 
Groningen, in January 1697, again announcing the problem, and repeating 
the challenge. Jn consequence of this delay, solutions were obtained by 
three other mthematicians ; by Newton anonymously. 

We need not quote a word;about the difference or the merits of the solutions 
of a problem which deals with a class of mechanical curves, and where gravity 
is the accelerating force; but the passage in mathematical history may show 
to the ordinary reader, that the subjects treated in the present volume, are 


not for the unlearned in the exact sciences, the volatile, or the unper- 
severing. 





Art. XXIX.—De la Voye’s New French and English Leaicon. 


Tuts shall be our French and English Dictionary; it will not be less ser- 
viceable and suggestive to him wlio has mastered the elements of the French 
language, than it is certainly calculated to be in schools and to beginners. 

It is by far the most useful and ingenious work of the kind that we have 
met with, and must become a model for succeeding lexicographers, as well 
as a standard book itself in education wherever an intimate acquaintance 
with the English and French tongue is simultaneously desired ; for, be it 
observed, while it must greatly facilitate the acquisition of the latter to him 
who can only speak the former, it cannot perform this office of teacher 
without stimulating and also satisfying the reasoning faculties, without 
initiating the learner into the science and mysteries of branches of grammar, 
and yielding constantly in the consciousness of practical advancement, the 
most encouraging rewards. 

There is much that is original in the plan of this compact and portable 
volume, while the precision and accuracy of the manner in which the execu- 
tion is followed out, not less justly claim our notice. The great feature of 
the work is the introduction of all the inflected forms of verbs and nouns 
that can seriously perplex the learner, and that stand in his way to the 
meaning of any part of speech, whether in a regular or an irregular shape, 
contracted ortaken out of the ordinary course in any respect. By merely 
casting the eye at the top of each page, the student finds a sure and wide- 
opening key to the solution of a multitude of difficulties; while the rules 
Jaid down for reference, with regard to words not to be found in dictionaries, 
are perspicuous and comprehensive beyond what we could have thought at- 
tainable. Nor must we fail to mention that the number of terms and tech- 
nicalities,—commercial, nautical, &c.—not met with in similar books, adds 
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considerahly to the usefulness of the work. In a word, De la Voye’s 
Lexicon will reduce the learner’s efforts one half compared with any other 
help of the kind that we can name, and render the remainder in a great 
measure a labour of love; for it will be felt to be one of real and intelligible 
progression in regions of study akin, and in various senses superior, to those 
which new countries or strange scenes present. The discovery is beautiful, 
awakening, and lavishly remunerative, which a nation’s mind and a nation’s 
tongue can afford. When the student’s labour is lightened and sweetened, 
can the teacher continue without equivalents ? 





Art. XXX.—Bryant’s Fountain and other Poems. 


A sMALL volume of the well-known American poet, containing, besides mis- 
cellaneous pieces, sundry fragments from unfinished works; the whole 
elegantly written, smooth, and every way skilful, if poetry be confined to an 
apt choice of diction, to smoothness and fluency of versification, to skilful 
composition, and an expert use of the thoughts and manner of otherauthors. 
But with regard to originality of mind, or even terseness and vigour of 
style, this transatlantic bard merits but a very limited praise. True, he 
often sings of subjects that are new to us, and different from any that could 
have occupied the poets of Britain. But then we look in vain for impressions 
correspondingly and adequately novel, or evidence of a genius and imagina- 
tion having been bred in other than the old world. The mere exterior of 
things appears to have caught the eye; the essence, characteristics, and the 
images, as well as the language, shaped according to the deeper discovery 
and appreciation, being wanting. ‘‘The Fountain”’ illustrates Bryant’s 
defect, at the same time that it exhibits his art and skill as a verifier; for 
while the history,—the past, the present, and the probably future condition, — 
of the theme is described, it is only, we think, as the fancy and the observation 
of an Englishman, equally skilled in the art of poetic construction, might 
have done, who had chanced to have his attention directed to the subject and 
its concomitants. Allis graceful to be sure, and much there is that is 
obviously peculiar to the region, and to the necessities of the case. But 
where is the truth that is astoundingly or unmistakeably uttered for the first 
time, or that is so strangely beautiful and unexpectedly imposing, as can 
never lose its effect, if not upon your heart, at least in your recollections ? 
We extract a sample, which depicts the progress of settlement, and which 
may serve as a test of Mr. Bryant’s powers, taken in an original sense, as 
well as a test of his polished manner when viewed as an artist. 


I look again—a hunter’s lodge is built, 
With poles, and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meek autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chesnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and congar hang upon the walls. 


Se SS res 
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And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs. 
So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter; till the White man swung the axe 
Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 
The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled; the buck-wheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind, White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of Chanticleer ; 
Pastures were rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 








